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THE CHURCHES MISSION OF RECONCILIATION. 

I cannot resist the conviction that a special mission of 
reconciliation now presents itself to the Peotestant Episco- 
pal Church. This conviction is the result of a considera- 
tion of certain peculiarities of our own time, and of the 
attitude in regard to these peculiarities which this Church 
is capable of assuming. These peculiarities it is not diffi- 
cult to recognize. They are for the most part the results 
of a transition in society from an old to a new order of 
things. At no period in 4.he history of the world has there 
been so eager and persistent a questioning of everything 
that claims authority over the human mind, and such rest- 
lessness under established institutions. The process so far has 
been chiefly disintegrating and destructive. The great con- 
servative and constructive forces upon which the welfare of 
society depends have not yet specially asserted themselves. 
To the mind which has well considered the divine purpose 
as it has unfolded itself in history, there are openings in the 
clouds through which we can catch glimpses of the light of 
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the coming order and peace; there are many voices which 
promise the final reconciliation of the antagonisms which 
now disquiet the world. But the prevailing aspect is that 
of confusion, uncertainty' and doubt ; and venerable institu- 
tions of Church and State, and old opinions and philosophies, 
and ancient modes of faitli seem to be shaken to their very 
foundations. 

It is impossible that this state of things can long con- 
tinue. The human mind very soon rebels against a mere 
negative condition ; and positive institutions and beliefs, of 
some kind, are sure to emerge from the present dreary 
waste. The problem which presents itself, and is sure to be 
more or less satisfactorily solved, is to discriminate between 
what is transient and what is permanent in human life and 
society ; to determine what can safely be thrown aside as 
dangerous or obsolete, and what must be retained as essen- 
tial ; what are the mere fleeting prejudices of mankind, and 
what are, if there are any such, immutable and eternal truths. 

There is a phenomenon, in our time, which is well worthy 
of our consideration, and that is a tendency to a return to 
the Church of Rome. I do not now refer to the Tractarian 
and Ritualistic movement, however much that may have 
brought about a different feeling in regard to some of the 
peculiarities of that Church. I refer now to a sympathy 
which is springing up for the Church of Rome in quarters 
where perhaps it would least be expected, and where its 
existence is of very great significance. No one can have 
failed to notice the altered tone, of late years, in regard to 
this subject. The bitterness of earlier controversies seems 
in a great measure to have passed away. Educated men 
generally are inclined to admit that the Church of Rome 
has played an important part in history, in the preservation 
of civilization and in the maintenance of a spiritual order in 
society. Political considerations, especially in Germany, 
are bringing about a different attitude towards the Papacy. 
Prince Bismarck seeks tiie alliance of his old enemies 
agtiini»t new and mure dangerous tocb. The policy of Leo 
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XIII. seems to be likely to be conciliatory, and to adapt 
itself to some of the most deeply felt wants of the age. 
There are many men who are tired of mere individaalism, 
are oppressed with the confusion in which free inquiry has 
resulted, and, in the reaction which has followed, long for 
some venerable authority to which they can submit them- 
selves. In this state of mind they welcome the most as- 
tounding claims of the Church of Rome. If science has 
driven them, as they think, to a doubt of imniortality and a 
denial of the possibility of knowledge of God, then, in de- 
spair of finding a religion which can be reconciled with 
reason, they embrace i>ne wliich proudly sets reanon at defi- 
ance. And more than this, there are timid men, in all our 
churches, who, distrusting their own conclusions and 
alarmed at the confusion which ))revail8, are glad to rertog- 
nize a great institution which claims to think for them, and 
demands of them only that they shall believe and obey. 
Various influences combine to give strength to a movement 
which tends towards authority, unity, and positiveness in 
religious institutions. The certain end of such a movement, 
unless it can find itself elsewhere satisfied, is in the Church 
of Illume. 

What is needed, in order to meet most beneficently the 
peculiar wants of the present day is tiie authority which 
belongs to catholic truth and historical continuity in an insti- 
tution which is in sympathy with freedom and progress ; 
which encourages scientific inquiry ; which recognizes the 
right and responsibility of private judgment; and which 
testifies, with no doubtful voice, to the fundamental truths 
of a personal God, a divine and redeeming Christ, and a 
personal immortality for man. 

It is a principle common to all forms of Christianity, out- 
side of the Church of Rome, that there is not and cannot be 
any visible head of the Church on earth. The idea there- 
fore of an universal empire, with any one on earth repre- 
senting the headship of Christ, is that very feature of the 
Papal system which all the rest of Christendom rejects. 
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The reconciliation of the non-Christian elements in Society 
to Christianit}', and of the Christian elements into a new 
unity would naturally, therefore, take form in national 
Churches, with a common faith and rites of worship, and in 
communion with each other. 

One of the most striking features in the history of Christ- 
ianity has been the existence of national establishments, 
constituted by a union of Church and State. The tendency 
in our own time is strongly in the direction of disestablish- 
ment and the independence of all relations of the State 
on the one hand, and the Church on the other. Whether 
this is to be a permanent tendency, or whether it is alto- 
gether a salutary one, may be a question. There are many 
indications that the tendency may be indefinitely resisted 
by the Church of England. And when we remember the 
grand history of that institution and see how it has its roots 
everywhere in the social and domestic life of the people, and 
how beneficently it is now gathering all the best interests of 
the nation under its protecting shade, we cannot regard its 
preservation as a national establishment otherwise than with 
gratitude and joy. But where established Churches do not 
exist, there is no present prospect that they ever will 
exist Relations which were formerly compulsory are more 
and more becoming voluntary, and Churches in the future, 
if they are to become in any sense National, must become so 
because they are the best expression of the religious life 
of the nation and are accepted by the people as such. 

I am proceeding on the supposition that the mission of 
reconciliation cannot be satisfactorily accomplished, that is, 
that modern thought and progress cannot be reconciled with 
Christianity, and difiPerent forms of Christianity cannot be 
reconciled with each other, unless our Protestant Christendom 
is unified upon the basis of the historic faith, and organized 
into institutions which in the sense already laid down shall 
be National Churches. 

It is vain to say that the same power can be secured and 
the same desirable results accomplished by the co-existence 
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of various societies, independent of each other, and each claim- 
ing to present some special aspect of Christianity. When we 
consider what the religion of Christ is, the attitude of these 
various Christian bodies towards each other presents a de- 
plorable spectacle. The work of the Church of Christ in the 
world is carried on at the most tremendous disadvantage and 
with the most needless sacrifice of influence and means. It 
is probably no exaggeration to say that as much of the 
energy of Christian men is absorbed in attacking other forms 
of Christianity and defending their own, as in efforts for the 
conversion of the world. It is time that this condition of 
things should come to an end, and that men should labor for 
some form of Christianity which shall win to itself the alle- 
giance of Christian people and become, not by civil compul- 
sion, but by voluntary acceptance, the Church of the nation. 

The highest ideal of the Church of the future is, of course, 
the manifestation to the world of the organic unity of all 
Christian people. When we speak of ^'organic unity"we mean, 
of course, the unity which belongs to and is manifested by a 
body animated by one vitalizing principle. This is true, to 
some extent, of the Church regarded as the ''blessed company 
of all faithful people.'' But this unity is comparatively power- 
less because there is little consciousness of it in the body its«lf, 
and because there is almost an entire absence of any external 
manifestation. This divided and segregated state in which 
there is so little consciousness or manifestation of unity is the 
re8ultX)f wrong opinions, wrong feelings and lack of spiritual 
directness and power. It has been profoundly said that 
" vice separates men, while virtue unites them," and it is 
the " vice " of the Christian community, that is, the defect- 
ive moral and spiritaal sense, which keeps the faithful in 
Christ Jesus from the aspiration after and realization of 
unity. 

I have said that this organic unity of all Christian people 
is the highest ideal of the Church of the future. The full 
realization of this in the sense of any manifestation of unity, 
including all the great branches into which Christendom is 
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divided is so remote from any present indications as hardly 
to encourage any practical effort But the opportunity cer- 
tainly lies open to us to labor for reconciliation and unity, 
with confident hopes of success within certain limits, and in 
certain relations which we are abundantly able to reach and 
affect. It may be well at the same time to remember that 
the larger realization of an all-embracing unity, has been re- 
garded by some of the proibundest thinkers of this century, 
as something to be directly labored for, and the Anglican 
Church as the great agency by which it is to be accom- 
plished. Most remarkable in this respect is the testimony 
of Count Joseph De Maistre, one of the most celebrated 
writers of the ultramontane school in the Church of Rome. 
Notwithstanding the natural prejudices of his ecclesiastical 
position, he says in his '^ Considerations sur la France," that 
if Christians are to be drawn together, it would seem that 
the impulse must proceed from the Church of England.^ 
With such a testimony, from such a source, it may not be un- 
suitable for us to feel that there is confided to the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church, which has the same faith and order 
as the Church of England, a special mission of reconciliation 
in our own land and a special agency in the building up of 
the future Church of the nation. 

Perhaps the first aspect of this work of reconciliation is 
suggested by the alienation of many intellectual and edu- 
cated men from Christianity. Very much that might be 

"* Si jamais les Chretiens se rapproehent, comxne tout lea 7 invite, il 
semble que la motion doit partir de Teg^lise d' Angleterre. Le preabyt^rienisme 
fut une oeuvre frangaise, et par consequent une oeuvre exager^. Nous 
sommes trop eloign^s des sectateurs d'un culte trop peu substantiel ; il n*7 a 
ptis moyen de nous entendre. Mais T^glise anglicane, qui nous touche d*une 
main, touche de Tautre ceux que nous ne pouvons toucher; et quoique, sous 
un certain point de vue, elie soit en butte aux coups des deux partis, et 
qu*elle presente le spectacle un peu ridicule d'un r^volt^ qui prdche I'ob^is- 
sance, cependent die est trdsprecieuse sous d'autres aspects, etpeut ^tre con- 
sid^r^e comme un de ces interm^des chimiques, capables de rapprocher des 
^l^mens iuassociables de lour nature." 

Considerations sur La France, Par M. Le Cte. Jph. De Maistre. 
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Bftid on this point wonld apply to the whole Christian body 
as well as to any one particular Church, but there are certain 
respects in which I think our own Church will be seen to 
possess special advantages for the discharge of this mission. 

It is undoubtedly true that there are many minds, at the 
present day, alienated from Christianity, not from aversion 
to its moral or spiritual principles, but on account of certain 
intellectual difficulties with which it is embarassed. One of 
these difficulties which is most widely felt and most injurious 
in its results is that which arises from the supposed impossi- 
bility of verifying those facte which lie at the foundation of 
Christianity, such as the being of a personal God, the super- 
natural character of redemption in Christ, and the personal 
hnmortality of man. Modern habits in the investigation of 
truth, the employment of the inductive method ; the invar- 
iable use of verification in scientific inquir}", have led to the de- 
nial of the character of knowledge to any conclusions except 
those to which these methods have led. As a natural 
consequence men will say : ''All this that you claim 
in regard to religion may be true. It is impossible, 
perhaps, to disprove it, but on the other hand it is impossi- 
ble to prove it, and we cannot be asked to assert our belief 
in regard to a subject of which we have no knowledge, and 
are incompetent, therefore, either to affirm or deny." This 
agnosticism, this denial of the possibility of any knowledge 
of the infinite and the absolute stands, therefore, an appar- 
ently insuperable barrier to the simplest and most funda- 
mental conceptions in religion. 

The removal of this difficulty and the reconciliation of 
such men to Christianity must be accomplished by different 
methods from those too often employed. To meet this ag- 
nosticism by fierce denunciation and a denial to it of any 
rational or legitimate character ; to treat those who avow it 
as if they were morally bad as well as intellectually astray, 
is a mistake of the most dangerous character. There is a 
certain truth in this position, which if we are bold and 
honest we shall not fail to recognize. To recognize it boldly 
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and honestly is the first step towards the removal of the dif- 
ficulty by which it is attended. 

Suppose then that we have recognized the value of the 
scientific method, and admitted that the purely intellectual 
processes by which it is sought to establish the fundamental 
principles of religion are not followed by the same kind of 
assurance that attends a result in the physical sciences 
reached by the inductive method. Suppose further that we 
have admitted that until some satisfactory method for the 
removal of the difficulty is pointed out, the agnostic posi- 
tion does not seem to be altogether irrational. We are then 
prepared to take a ground where we can secure for religion 
all the certitude to be desired, and from which it is impossi- 
ble that we can be dislodged. 

For when we have admitted all this, which we are hon- 
estly bound to admit, we can assert without fear of reason- 
able denial, that certitude is possible in regard to certain 
matters where verification is impossible; that in certain re- 
spects where we cannot verify we are bound to believe, and 
that the fundamental principles of religion are of this char- 
acter. Take, for instance, our certitude in regard to the ac- 
tual existence of a past, such as we remember it, or as it has 
been certified to us by tiie memory of others. This is a con- 
clusion which has not been reached by the inductfve method. 
It is not susceptible of verification, and yet we are compelled 
to believe it by the very structure of our minds. The same 
is true of the fact of our personal identity and of the con- 
tinuity of nature. A certainty which excludes the possibil- 
ity of doubt is not attainable even by the scientific method. 
It is simply a conviction engendered by a very high degree 
of probability. Just such a sort of probability attaches 
itself to the fundamental principles of religion. The uni- 
versal tendency of the mind to believe in these invests them 
with a very high degree of probability. But then further 
than this, the testimony of certain faculties of our nature, 
which are most valuable in the search after this class of 
truths, contributes to the certitude we seek. The moral 
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sense, which is a fact as much as any other, demands this 
result, and those affections which the moral sense declares 
to be the best and noblest element in us, when allowed to 
exercise their influence upon the mind, lead to these funda- 
mental principles of religion. 

This brings us to a point of great practical importance in 
the consideration of this subject. We have found that there 
is a kind of certitude which is intuitive in its character. We 
intuitively believe in the reality of our past, in our personal 
identity at different times, and in the continuity of nature. 
We have similar intuitions in regard to the fundamental 
principles of religion, but with this difference, that in the 
case of religion there is the added testimony of the moral 
sense and the affections. Thus the existence of a personal 
God, with the attribute of infinite goodness, is probably not 
susceptible of proof by the scientific method ; but we have an 
intuitive conviction of its truth, and in a state of the affec- 
tions which the moral sense pronounces to be good, we be- 
lieve it as a matter of course. 

This ministry of tlie affections, in the search for truth, 
has deeply impressed the minds of the profoundest philoso- 
phers. Pascal has beautifully said : 

" Divine things are infinitely above nature, and G-od only can place them 
in the soul. He has designed that they should pass from the heart into the 
head, and not from the head into the heart, and so as it is necessary to know 
human things in order to love them, it is necessary to love divine things in 
order to know them. " 

The same truth has been gracefully expressed by the pres- 
ent Archbishop of Dublin, when he says, 

*'To halls of heavenly truth admission wouldst thou win ? 
Oft knowledge stands without, while love may enter in. " 

These ideas, I am aware, have given rise, in some cases, 
to an extravagant mystical theology, but foreign as the 
whole system of mysticism is to our present mode of think- 
ing, there is good reason to believe that the mystical appre- 
hension of truth is an essential element in a complete 
system of philosophy, and that, while a theology founded 
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merely apon intellect and logic, or merely upon feeling and 
intuition, will be defective, one that is wisely compounded 
of both elements will be symmetrical and complete in the 
harmony and fnlness of truth. 

We may depend upon it that this age, hard and materi- 
alistic as it is, is just in a condition to respond to this pres- 
entation of the ministry of the affections in the apprehension 
of truth. Frederick Bobertson, with his acute sense of 
what is most profound in human natnre, says that 

Men find a relief from the materialism to which they feel 
themselves compelled in science, in the mystical element in 
the poetry of Tennyson and Browning. Show men that 
there are paths of sentiment and affection which lead to 
heritages of truth, assured to them by Catholic consent and 
tradition, as divinely communicated to the world, and many 
a choice spirit will be won from the darkness of doubt and 
unbelief, and reconciled to faith in God, in Christ and the 
eternal life. 

The attitude of the clergy in reference to the results of sci- 
entific inquiry is of very great importance in this connection. 
Men, for the most part, receive their impressions of Christi- 
anity from the representations of the clergy, and thus Christ- 
ianity is oftentimes held responsible for the misapprehen- 
sions of its advocates. The clergy, as a class, are exceed- 
ingly averse to any modifications of their views of truth, 
not unnaturally perhaps confounding their views of truth 
with truth itself. It is too often forgotten that theology is 
a progressive science ; that while there is no change in the 
facts upon which it is based, there is a very great change in 
the mode in which those facts are apprehended and ex- 
pressed. One of the principal agencies by which this mod- 
ification and change are brought about is scientific investi- 
gation, and its result in a knowledge of the works of God. 
This knowledge renders certain theological views, which 
formerly were held without disquietude, absolutely unen- 
durable. Happily the dogmatic statements of the Church, 
which are to be regarded as practically unchangeable, are 
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very few and relate only to the fundamental facts of the 
Christian religion. All doctrinal statements outside of the 
doctrinal basis of the Church, however logically they may 
seem to be deduced from it, are properly liable to modifica- 
tion in each age. The discoveries which each generation 
makes as to the facts and laws of nature, the more thorough 
knowledge of history, the study of comparative philology 
and theology, all furnish us with keys to various treasure- 
houses of divine truth. They open to us new revelations of 
the being and attributes of God. The recognition of this, 
and an attitude of encouragement towards the freest scien- 
tific inquiry, would do much to remove those prejudices of 
scientific men towards Christianity which are the result of 
the prejudices of Christian men against science. 

I feel no hesitation in urging, in the interest of Christian- 
ity, the encouragement of the freest scientific inquiry. No 
scientific conclusions, be they true or false, so long as they 
are confined within the admitted sphere of science, can im- 
pugn any stnicnient of the universal creeds. When the man 
of science savs thai he studies nature without any precon- 
ceived ideas of how it came to exist, or what is its purpose, 
if it has any purpose, we say 'Very well, we are satisfied 
with that. All that we ask is that you shall give us the re- 
sults of your observation and the benefit of your experience 
in the co-ordination of facts.' When he says further : * I 
find in matter all the promise and potency of life' — we are 
very far from being alarmed as if he had discovered that the 
idea of God might now be dispensed with. We do not need 
to ask, for every mind will aek for itself, How did there 
come to be there this promise and potency of life? He may 
go on and say : ' I find nothing else there.' * Very well,' 
we reply ; ' what did you expect to find, or what do you 
suppose we expected you to find ? You do not think, do 
you, that we are dis?appointed because you did not find God 
there? Do yon not know that it is a fundamental princi- 
ple in Christian philosophy that you will not find God in 
any or all phenomena of the natural world ? Go to the full 
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extent of your scientific methods — they will not lead you 
out of nature into the spiritual and infinite world. Affirm 
this to your heart's content, and we will reecho your aflSr- 
mation. But if you go further and say that the scientific 
method is the only one which leads to knowledge and 
truth, and since it does not disclose God, therefore 
there is no God, or, at all events, it is impossible 
for us to know that there is, then we reply : Now 
you have gone beyond the sphere of science, and 
have entered a domain which is not peculiarly your 
own. We have gone with you through all your scientific 
investigations. We are ready to admit all your conclusions. 
We do not care how great are the modifications which it 
may oblige us to make in our doctrinal views of anything 
within the sphere of nature. But you have gone as far with 
the scientific method as it is possible for you to go. Now 
listen for a moment while we venture to speak of that which 
is inscrutable in and through nature. You have taught us 
wonderful truths about nature. You have not only 
made us understand better its marvellous beauty, but you 
have shown us that it is the embodiment of types, ideas and 
orderly progression. We have learned of you that it is " sat- 
urated with thought," and answers strangely to powers of 
perception and classification in ourselves. Now is it not 
reasonable to admit that this constitution of nature gives 
probability to that conviction of which the human mind has 
in some way possessed itself, that there is an infinite mind 
of which nature is the manifestation ? Are there not uni- 
versal beliefs and aspirations which in this way find a 
rational explanation ! Does it not enable you to give a 
more probable account than otherwise of conscience and the 
moral sense — and, as what we claim to be the facts of re- 
demption present themselves side by side with the admitted 
facts of consciousness and experience, is there not such a sat- 
isfactory completeness and symmetry in the whole theory of 
nature and life, thus elaborated, as to make it a guiding 
principle of our being % ' 
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A more wise and just attitnde towards scientific theories 
which seem to militate against certain snpposed truths of 
revelation would do much toward reconciling men of science 
with the Christian faith. These theories are, some at least 
of them, rapidly passing into universally accepted state- 
ments of facts. It would be well to remember that Chris- 
tian men have had cause enough to regret their hasty oppo- 
sition to theories which they have supposed to be irreconcil- 
able with revelation, but which they have subsequently been 
compelled to admit to be true. This has been the case con- 
spicuously with Astronomy and Geology, and the result has 
been a more rational Theism. It would not be any stranger 
if some theory of Evolution, towards which scientific inves- 
tigation is at present so persistently tending, should be fin- 
ally established, and as a result nature should come to be 
regarded, not as proceeding from isolated creative acts, but 
as the product of an uninterrupted and all pervading divine 
process and agency. The eflfect, instead of being to remove 
God in our idea of Him further from nature, would be to 
bring Him nearer to our wondering apprehension and awe. 
These thoughts in regard to the reconciliation of science 
to Christianity lead to a grand and most encouraging view 
of the ministry of science in God's providential government 
of the world. Men who devote themselves to the study of 
nature are laying broad and deep foundations for a structure 
the form and purpose of which, for the most part, they little 
understand. Upon these foundations they are rearing walls 
with giant piers and buttresses. Within are innumerable 
fair and majestic forms, flooded with unimaginable splendors 
of light. But here is a magnificent structure which it isim- 
i possible for them to finish. The crowning glory must come 

j from other hands. It is the power of Christ alone which 

shall lift a Pantheon into the sky as the fitting dome of a 
structure made sacred by the works and word of God. For 
it is true of this structure also, that it is Christ ^' in whom 
the whole building fitly framed together, groweth unto an 
holy temple in the Lord." 
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One of the most important probleme of reconciliation 
that presents itself to oar Ohnrch in this day, is that which 
is involved in the relations we sustain to other Christian 
bodies outside of the Church of Rome. These bodies, for 
the most part, trace their history as organized institutions 
back to the period of the Reformation ; some of them 
claiming to have existed in more or less distinct form since 
the Apostolic Age. Without stopping now to consider the 
question whether episcopacy is essential to the being of a 
Church, it may be well for us, at the outset, to recognize 
the fact that there are Christian communions with whom 
we stand in very close relations, who are to be regarded as 
holding essentially the doctrines of the Apostles' and 
Nicene Creeds ; as having the sacraments in their essential 
features, as retaining something at least of the original 
organization and government of the Church, and as exhib- 
iting their Christian faith in lives of devotion and works of 
charity. There are many, no doubt, who hold that the 
differences between these Christian bodies and our own 
Church are of minor importance, and there are others who 
exaggerate these differences, and regard them as making the 
line of division between that which possesses and that which 
is destitute of the essential elements of the Church. There 
are, however, many very thougiitful men in our time, and 
amongithem the well known Dr. Goulburn, Dean of Norwich, 
who has presented his views very forcibly in his book on 
the Holy Catholic Church, who hold that whatever may 
be the defects of organization in those Christian bodies, 
which retain substantially the Nicene faith, they are to be 
regarded as having acquired legitimacy by existing for so 
long a period, and as constituting therefore integral parts 
of the Christian commonwealth. 

There are also among us, those who believe strongly in 
the dependence of Christian life upon the sacraments and 
ordinances of the Church, and who, therefore, from the 
admitted piety prevailing in these Christian bodies infer 
the possession on their part of legitimate rites and ordi- 
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nances. This is a position which combines high sacramen- 
tarian views with broad views of the ministry and the 
Chnrch. 

It shonld be remembered that whatever may be the 
exclusive views of individuals, the Churches of the Angli- 
can communion have never restrained liberty of opinion 
within the limits here indicated. No one view or doctrine, 
therefore, in regard to this subject can be imposed as obli- 
gatory upon the members of the Church. 

Amid this allowable diversity of opinion, for which we 
have reason to be devoutly thankful, it may, perhaps be 
found that there are more possibilities of unity of feeling 
and action than we have been accustomed to suppose. It 
is certainly desirable, at all events, that there should be a 
careful reconsideration of all the bearings of our attitude 
in regard to this subject. 

If it is simply a question of the unconditional surrender 
of all these Christian bodies and the adoption of the insti- 
tutions of the Church as we have received it; if these 
societies are utterly without legitimacy, and have nothing 
which they can usefully contribute to the Church of the 
future, then it necessarilv follows that there is no attitude 
possible for us but that of unqualified hostility, united 
with the astounding claim, on our part, that instead of 
being simply one of the fragments (perhaps the nearest to 
the original type), into which our common Christianity has 
been unhappily divided, we alone are the representatives of 
the Church of Christ in this land, and upon us the whole 
responsibility of Christian institutions rests. For it will 
hardly be claimed that we share this representative posi- 
tion and responsibility with the Church of Rome, in a 
sense in which we do not share them with other Christian 
bodies. The claim that the Church of Rome stands in any- 
closer relations to us than orthodox Protestant Churches is 
fatal to our own position as a Church. It yields so much 
to Rome, that it takes away from us all justification for 
bcparate existence. If then we claim a right to exist inde- 
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pendently of Borne, and yet share no representative posi- 
tion and responsibility with any of the Protestant 
Churches, we do assert for ourselves the prerogative, and 
assume for ourselves the tremendous obligations of being 
the only Church of Christ in this land. It is not too much 
to say that any theory must be fatally defective which 
leads to so preposterous a conclusion. 

In avoiding such a conclusion we shall find that there is 
very important common ground upon which we, with the 
non-episcopal Churches can stand. The pressure of the 
Church of Rome, upon modem society, will make a closer 
union among Christians, not within its pale, imperatively 
necessary. It is time that we carefully considered, not so 
much the points in which we differ, as those in which we 
agree. Especially is it desirable that we should ascertain 
the original points of divergence, and what elements of the 
original Church have been carried on in the various forms 
into which it has been divided. It is the wise advice of 
Lord Bacon, in regard to the reformation of Church or 
State, to revert to their original institution, and see wherein 
they have departed from the fundamental principles of 
their organization. This method of reform in the Church 
is historical, and regards the Church as an organization, 
with the germs of its future development present in it from 
the first Its true growth must therefore be in the direc- 
tion of germinal development. Its whole past must be 
carried forward into its future. 

The present embarrassments which stand in the way of 
the organic unity of the Church consist niainly in the 
existence of several ecclesiastical politics, supposed to be 
antagonistic to each other. These polities are, in general 
terms, the Congregational, the Presbyterian and the Episco- 
pal. In examining the essential peculiarities of these 
organizations, we shall find that they all existed con tempo- 
raucously in the early Church. The fundamental principle 
of Congregationalism is the independence of the Church 
in a particular place, the right of believers, in a town 
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or city, which was the orif^inal parish or diocese, to 
regulate their own worship and administer their own 
affairs. This was certainly true of the original diocese 
in the primitive Ohurch. The fundamental principle of 
Presbyterianiara is the parity of the presbytery, but it 
is a parity which admits, in its original idea, of a 
"primus inter pares" — which approaches very closely 
to the idea of Episcopacy, for many not only in the 
Church of England but in tlie Church of Rome, have held 
that a bishop does not belong to a diffent order, but simply 
holds a higher office than his brother presbyters in the 
Church. The essential element in episcopacy is the office 
of a bishop, succeeding to that office, by an unbroken 
succession, to whom is committed the general superintend 
ence of the diocese over which he presides, and to whom 
certain functions exclusively belong. 

Now suppose, and the supposition is made, not because 
it suggests anything which may be practicable or desirable, 
at present, but simply in order to show what common 
elements there are in these various organizations, suppose, 
I say, that the modern diocese should come to be reduced 
to the primitive model, and comprise only the Church in a 
single city and its suburbs ; suppose the principle of a larger 
diocesan independence were recognized ; suppose that one 
among the presbyters were set apart for life, in conformity 
to a law of succession, to a particular office of superin- 
tendence, we should have a Church, episcopal in its polity, 
and yet comprising the essential elements of Congrega- 
tionalism and presbyterianism. The old catholicity of 
organism would be restored. 

Without urging this point beyond a mere suggestion of 
these common features of organization, I wish to say a 
word in regard to a matter which is of very great import- 
ance to us and to the non-episcopal churches. I refer to 
the widening chasm, in our modern times, between the 
State and the Church. This tendency is fast rendering a 
Christian State, as such, impossible. It has originated, in 
2 
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great measure, in the fact that the Charch, m onr time, is, 
as a unit, invisible. It is a body the outlines of which are 
indefinite. It is wanting in organization. It can come 
into no relations, as an organism, with civil society. In 
the present imperfect catholicity of theChurcli it is impos- 
sible for the State to enter into relations with it. They 
would be relations merely with some fragments or one- 
sided developments of Christianity. It is not so much 
hostility on the part of the State to the Church which is 
leading everywhere to a separation between the two, but 
the difficulty of ascertaining what is the common, universal 
Christianity, what is the Catholic Church. 

Until there is the development of a higher catholicity 
this tendency is inevitable. It will, in all probability, 
proceed in our own country and the other countries of 
Christendom until every tie of union between the State 
and ecclesiastical organizations is sundered. The Christian 
State as such will have disappeared. It is to little, if 
any, purpose that we resist this tendency. In the present 
condition of the Christian Church it would not be wise, 
perhaps, to endeavor to retain the institution of the Chris- 
tian State. But the secularization of the State cannot 
certainly be the culmination of Christian civilization. Nay, 
rather out of the monstrous character of such a position, 
thus made evident, will come the cry for a catholicity 
broad enough for the State to stand upon. After the 
failures of '' independent morality," and Christless philoso- 
phies, and Godless civilizations, we may, perhaps, make 
real to ourselves that grand unity of which Plato dreamed 
in the Republic, or that still vaster and grander conception 
of St. Augustine in the " City of God." 

The question of present practical relations with the 
various non-episcopal Churches around us is one of very 
great importance, and not to be too hastily concluded. It 
may serve to guide us in the consideration of the question 
if we keep distinctly in mind what the end is which we 
wish to have accomplished. This end I hold unhesitatingly 
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to be the restoratlbn of organic unity. Whatever relations 
will tend to bring about this result upon the basis of the 
Catholic creeds and primitive order I believe to be precisely 
the relations most desirable for us to cultivate. Our view 
of the character of these relations may be somewhat modified 
if we consider them from a standing point which we are not 
much accustomed to occupy, and ask not what we have to 
contribute to this organic union, but what these other 
Christian bodies have to contribute. We are sufficiently 
familiar with the advantages and excellences of our own 
system. We value very highly the historical character and 
unbroken continuance of the ministry of the Church from 
Apostolic times. We attach great importance to the Church 
year, and liturgical worship. The dogmatic basis of the 
Church, in the universal creeds, and the Church system of 
training, we believe to be of inestimable value in ihe develop- 
ment of Christian character. The comprehensiveness and 
catholicity of the Church make it in its very nature the 
rallying ground for all the followers of Christ Now let us 
see what special gills and graces there are in the non- 
episcopal Churches, which they would be able to contribute 
to the Church of the future. 

In the first place the numerical strength of these Chris- 
tian bodies gives them very great importance and influence. 
For the most part great importance is attached among them 
to culture and learning among the clergy. We might 
naturally hesitate before entering into a comparison of our 
educational institutions with theirs. They have covered 
the laud with benevolent organizations, and their missionary 
operations are to be found in every part of the heathen 
world. They witness also for the most part to those 
features of Christianity which are of the most vital import- 
ance. They have blessed and are blessing the world with 
innumerable saintly lives. It would not be difficult per- 
haps to enlarge upon the weak points in these religious 
systems, but that does not fall in with my present object, 
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which is to dwell upon those points in which their acces- 
sion would enrich the Church of the future. 

What we need very much to cultivate is a generous 
appreciation of these excellences to which I have referred. 
We shall do well to seek and value the personal rela- 
tions to which such appreciation would naturally lead. 
There is also a large field of charitable and even religious 
effort in which association with Christians of other Churches 
would secure important results without any possible com- 
promise of Church principles. The present Church law 
which forbids the participation, in any service, in our con- 
gregations, of any persons who have not been episcopally 
ordained, or are not communicants of our Church, may be 
wise in view of all the circumstances involved. Before 
there was such a law, liberty of action, in this matter, was 
a liberty to be vindicated if assailed. The law, however, 
as it now is, must be loyally obeyed. In the considera- 
tion of this subject, however, it should always be remem 
bered that the relations between non-episcopal Churches 
and our own are not embarrassed as they are in England 
by the fact that the Church is an institution of the State. 

Probably not much more can be done, at present, in the 
direction of organic unity than to make our own Church 
more and more truly evangelical and catholic, and to 
promote among ourselves a more intelligent and generous 
estitnate of those Christians from whom, for the time, we are 
separated. It may not be long before the dangers which 
threaten our common Christianity will be«ome so formid- 
able as to force us into closer relations and union. What 
may be accomplished, in this respect, by a deeper sense 
than we now have of our underlying unity in Christ, we 
cannot now tell. May He who ^^ maketh men to be of one 
mind in a housp" bring this union to pass in His own good 
time. 

In order that our Church may most wisely and efficiently 
aid in giving form to the future Church of the nation it is 
necessary that a reconciling ministry should be accomplished, 
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within its own borders, and among the various schools of 
opinion which it contains. We cannot expect that others 
will be drawn into unity with us until we have learned to 
be at unity among ourselves. We must start in our con- 
sideration of this part of our subject, with the fact clearly 
impressed upon our minds that, there has been an historical 
development of widely differing schools of opinion in the 
Church of England and the Churches with which it is in 
communion. At no time since the period of the Reforma- 
tion has there been so wide a diversity in any one eccle- 
siastical organization. In those religious bodies even in 
which there is supposed to be the largest freedom from 
autliority the limits of permissible belief are far more 
narrow than with us. This results from the fact that tliey 
avowedly exist for the purpose of exhibiting Christianity 
under some special type of it, and the presence in such 
societies of those to whom Christianity presents itself 
under another aspect is not desired. To my mind this 
comprehensiveness is a great glory of the Church, and 
the recognition and acceptance of it is the first step towards 
the unity for which, in the midst of diversity, we are to 
seek. 

This diversity and comprehensiveness of the Church, in 
which the early schools of Rome and Alexandria are 
recalled to our minds, does not arise from any preconceived 
plan for the development of the Church, but is the inevit- 
able result of the circumstances in which the Church has 
been placed. It was inevitable that the spirit of the Roman 
Empire, to so many of the forms and to so much of the 
genius of which the Church succeeded, should pass into 
the Christianity of modern times, and reveal itself in excess 
of dogma and organization. It was inevitable that the 
spirit of the Greek philosophy should characterize, in these 
latter days, a class of thinkers in the Church who would 
chafe under dogmatic authority, rebel against what they 
might regard as too rigid organization, and contend for 
freedom in subjecting both the Chui^h and Revelation to 
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the test of human reason. It was inevitable that there 
sliould be a class of men who, starting with supreme regard 
for the spiritual in Christianity, should attribute to the 
Scriptures, in their understanding of them, an authority 
which they deny to the Church, and accept the traditions 
of their own school as more to be valued than those which 
have the sanction of Catholic consent. It is easy to see 
excellences in each of these schools. It lis easy to see the 
perils to which the unrestrained development of any of 
them would lead. Let any one of them be separated from 
the restraining influences of the Church and it would soon 
run into the most dangerous extremea 

Even within the Church and under the restraining influ- 
ence exercised by the presence of other classes of opinion, 
each of these schools has, at least in the case of some of its 
members, and with threatening indication of wider defec- 
tion, gone beyond the limits of the legitimate comprehensive- 
ness of the Church, and transgressed the boundaries of 
evangelical and catholic truth. There is a latent source of 
error in the exclusive position of each, and it flows with 
ever increasing volume through the logical processes by 
which the original position is developed. Each one, there- 
fore, has in it an element of danger for the Church. 

How shall they be restrained and these threatening 
dangers averted — is a question which has always been one 
of great importance ; perhaps never of more importance 
than now. It is a vital question in connection with the 
subject we are considering. 

The method which most naturally suggests itself, and 
which has been most frequently adopted, is that of repres- 
sion by ecclesiastical authority. It is evidently within the 
legitimate province of the Church to protect itself from 
erroneous teaching. The only question, is by what means 
that protection can best be secured. Let it be by ecclesias- 
tical authority, through pains and penalties, if that method, 
and that alone^ can succeed. But when we remember that 
we are in the first place to be certain that the teaching which 
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we propose to repress is erroneous, and, in the second, that 
our attempts to suppress it by force, if it be erroneous, may 
not succeed, we may well pause before we proceed in that 
direction. History teaches us a very important lesson in 
this respect, especially the history which this generation 
has been making. The effort which has been made in 
England to restrain by legal proceedings the excesses of 
each of these schools in turn has been attended only with 
failure, and the present agitation under the Public Worship 
Regulation Act is most disastrous in its effect upon the 
Church. The attempts of the same sort which have been 
made in the Church in this country have been no more 
encouraging. 

It would seem, therefore, that even if such proceedings 
are right in theory they are not practicable in the present 
state of public opinion. It is doubtful, however, whether 
they are even theoretically right, in connection with any 
opinions which, by a liberal construction, can be regarded 
as belonging to any one of these historical schools. It is 
not at all unlikely that the protection of the Church from 
false teaching may be found after all to depend largely upon 
the free development of these various schools. Each one is 
held back from excess by the restraining influence of the 
others. But if you suppress one^ wholly or in part, you not 
only restrain the free development of the Church in that 
direction, but you give undue influence and power to 
opposing tendencies. Suffer all to work freely together, 
and each will prove a conservative power in the Church. 

We may go further even than this. Where we have 
reason to believe there is loyalty to Christ and to our 
Church, a man so far from being restrained, is to be 
encouraged in the avowal of the opinions of any of these 
historical schools within the limits to which his lo^'alty 
will permit him to go. If he has no true loyalty to Christ 
or the Church, and is only making an hypocritical pretext 
of it, I know of no better protection for the Church than 
that which is to be found in the loss of influence and power 
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by which such hypocrisy is sure to be attended. The bold 
and frank avowal of convictions in regard to this whole 
class of subjects is of immense importance to a rich and 
fnll development of the Chnrch. It is repressed convic- 
tions, and utterances to which there is no corresponding 
belief, that degrade individual character and are fatal to 
any robust faith in the Church. 

This strong avowal of personal conviction, which I 
claim should be encouraged rather than repressed, is per- 
fectly consistent with the toleration, so far as compulsory 
measures are concerned, of opposing convictions. They may 
be tolerated so far as compulsion is concerned, while they 
are properly assailed by force of argument. They may be 
tolerated, if for no other reason, than that they may in that 
way be the more readily restrained. 

I plead for strong individual assertion of what seems to 
each man divine truth, and for generous toleration of 
similar assertion on the part of others. It is no compro 
mise of what we believe to be truth that I advocate, but 
simply the according to others of what we feel to be so 
solemn a duty for ourselves. But there is a deeper reason 
still for this large and brotherly toleration. Our views of 
truth are very limited and partial, and while there are 
certain fundamental principles in regard to which we will 
not admit that there can be any reasonable doubt, we have 
reason to believe that there is a higher unity in which these 
apparently irreconcilable systems are found to enter harmo- 
niously, each neccessary to the completeness and symmetry 
of the whole. 

When we have become familiar with one class of phe- 
nomena in the heavenly bodies and learned the facts and 
laws, for instance, of the solar system, we are disturbed by 
revelations of nebulas and binary stars. We should have 
expected simply the reproduction through space of what 
we have found so beautiful and admirable in our own 
system. But the Maker of the universe has a InVher and 
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all-oomprehending anitj to which all these divereities are 
subordinated. 

May it not be, after all, that the ultimate cause of all 
these diversities which now so greatly disturb us, and 
seem so inconsistent with unity, is to be found in the mul- 
titudinous aspects of the character and work of Christ ? 
Here there has come to us a Divine Man, flooded with the 
glories of the infinite, the express image of Grod, and men 
gaze with dazzled vision at this marvellous revelation and 
then strive to utter what they have seen. No wonder that 
different aspects of the splendor have flashed upon different 
eyes; and since no man, nor all men, have witnessed and 
can testify to the whole glory of this revelation of God, no 
wonder that it is difficult now to blend all testimonies into one 
harmonious representation of what Christ is and what Christ 
has done. Let each man to whose longing gaze Christ has 
manifested himself, say freely, though he may say with sad 
imperfection, just what Christ, in that marvellous experience, 
seemed to him. 

When it was the purpose of David to build a temple 
which should exceed all other structures, in stateliness and 
magnificence, he called upon the people to make their offer- 
ings for the erection of this House of the Lord. There 
were brought to the king, in vast abundance, silver, and 
gold, and brass, and iron, and cedar wood and hewn stones. 
When the building came to be erected, it rose, without 
noise of hammer, like "a majestic palm in the desert." We 
are called upon to bring our contributions to the building 
up of the great Church of the future, the visible organiza- 
tion of the redeeming work of Christ in our land. We are 
to bring to it the consecration of our lives, whatever of 
natural gifts of learning, or eloquence, or powers of adminis- 
tration, there may be among us. We are to bring to it the 
sacrifice of our prejudices, of our partisan spirit, of our 
unholy ambition. We are to bring to it glad and grateful 
recognition of all that others can bring. We are to bring 
to it great heritages from the past which God has entrusted 
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to our keeping, but more especially, all we have of present 
devotion and grace. We are to bring to it our faith in 
God and Christ, our hope for tlie future of the world, our 
charity for all mankind. This great temple of the time to 
come will be built without the touch of human hand, by 
the power of the Holy Ghost. It will rise amid the sur- 
rounding darkness like a vast dome of light, as when north- 
ern fires flash suddenly and silently in countless spires 
through the heavens. Though radiant as the luminous sky 
it shall be as firm and enduring as the everlasting rock. 
O grand and beautiful vision of prophecy, rise, in all thy 
glorious reality, upon the longing eyes of the children of 
God! 

JOHN COTTON SMITH. 



THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH AND THE 
CONVERSION OF THE WORLD. 

How is the world to be converted to God ? The most 
important question which can possibly be presented to the 
mind of man I I propose to consider it in the light of his- 
tory. At the first assembling of the disciples after the 
Ascension of our blessed Lord, the number of names 
together, was about one hundred and twenty. Not that 
there were no more Christians — but that was the number 
constituting the acting body of the Church. Then about 
three thousand souls were added on the Day of Pentecost, 
among whom were "devout men " of various nations, who 
must have carried to their respective countries the glad 
tidings of salvation. Soon after this, five thousand more 
were added, who were men^ no mention being there made 
of women, excepting afterwards, that " multitudes believed 
both of men and women," and that '^ the Lord added to 
the Church daily, such as should be saved," so that within 
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one month after the Day ot Pentecoet, there were not less 
than fifteen thousand converts added to the Church. Then 
immediately after this, the whole body of the Church at 
•Jerusalem was driven away by persecution, and ^^went 
everywhere, preaching the Word." St. Peter labored suc- 
cessfully in Pontus, Oallacia, Cappadocia, Asia Minor, 
Bithynia and even as far as Babylon. St. Paul passed 
from country to country, and the testimony of Demetrius 
the Ephesian silversmith, may be regarded as some proof 
of the success of his labors. ^^ Moreover, ye see and hear 
that not alone at Ephesus, but almost throughout all Asia, 
this Paul hath persuaded and turned away much people, so 
that not only this our craft is in danger of being set at 
nought, but also that the Temple of the great Goddess 
Diana should be despised.^' In relation to the other Apos- 
tles, we know but little, except that they ^* wrought many 
signs and wonders by the power of the Spirit of God;" 
that *' many thousands believed ; " and that flourishing 
Churches were established before the death of St John, in 
all the principal cities of the then known world. In the 
year 110, A. D., Pliny, the Roman Governor wrote "that 
Christianity was not confined to cities only, but had spread 
through the villages and country and included great num- 
bers of all ranks and ages, and of both sexes so that the 
Temples (heathen), were almost deserted." In the year 
150, A. D., Justin Martyr wrote that " there is no race of 
men, whether Barbarians or Greeks, or by whatever name 
they may be designated, whether Scythians, Tartars or 
Arabians, amongst whom prayers and thanksgivings are 
not offered to the Father and Creator of all in the name of 
the crucified Jesus." In the year 175, A. D., Irensdus 
wrote that *^ the Gospel prevailed among the Germans and 
Celts, Egyptians, Libyans and Orientals." A. D., 198, 
TcMtullian declared **we are but of yesterday, and yet we 
have tilled your empire, your citicvS, your islands, your 
towns, your assemblies, your very camps, your tribes, your 
companies, your palaces, your senate and your forum. We 
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constitnte the majority in almost every town — the Parthians, 
Medes, Persians, the inhabitants of Mesopotamia, Armenia, 
Phrygia, Cappadocia, Pontus, Egypt and parts beyond 
Cyrene ; all the extremities of Spain, many nations of the* 
Ghtuls and places in Britain inaccessible to the Roman 
armies, have been subdued to Christ" 

With this general statement of the progress of the 
Church and the number of Christians before the year 200, 
A- D., I now pass on to the year 450, A. D., at which time 
a minute and reliable computation may be made of the 
number of Dioceses, of Bishops, of Clergy and the number 
of inhabitants, the facts of which have come down to our 
own time and are admitted by the best historians. The 
particulars of this computation would take up too much 
space, but the following is an outlina In the six Roman 
provinces of Africa, there were not less than five hundred 
Dioceses, covering over sixteen hundred and fifty miles 
each, averaging from sixty to eighty towns and villages and 
containing more than eighty millions of inhabitants profes- 
sedly Christians. Then in the provinces of Egypt, Libya 
and Pentapolis, the most populous on the face of the globe, 
there were at least one hundred Dioceses, averaging more 
than one thousand miles each and containing not less than 
five millions of nominal Christians. Then in the Patri- 
archate of Jerusalem including Palestine and Arabia Petrea, 
there were forty-eight Dioceses and not less than five mil- 
lions of Christians. Then in the Patriarchate of Antioch, 
including a large extent of country and a great number of 
cities as Tyre, Sidon, Damascus, Ptolemais, Palmyra and so 
forth, there were one hundred and sixty-four Dioceses, and 
giving at least thirty-three millions of Christians in this 
Patriarchate alone. Then in the Patriarchate of Constan- 
tinople there were six hundred Dioceses, small and large ; 
four hundred in Asia, and two hundred in Europe. In one 
of these Asiatic Dioceses of which St. Basil was Bishop, there 
were three hundred and seventy Assistant Bishops, each hav- 
ing as many presbyters and deacons under him ; and in this 
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whole Patriarchate there were not less than one hundred 
and twenty millions of Christians. Then in Italy, Spain, 
France and Ireland, there were five hundred and twenty- 
five Dioceses, averaging more than one hundred Parishes to 
a Diocese, and giving twenty-six millions of Christians. To 
these must be added a large number of Christians in Persia, 
in India, in Ethiopia, as also in Britain and the north of 
Europe. In Persia alone there were as many as fifty Dio- 
ceses. In A. D., 330, the Bishops of thirty-three of these 
Dioceses suffered martyrdom at the same time. In one 
Diocese alone, two hundred and fifty of the inferior clergy 
suffered with their Bishop. It cannot be an over estimate 
therefore if we allow one hundred Dioceses in all these 
countries with at least five millions of Christians. 

Now if we bring together the result of these calculations, 
we shall have at least two hundred and seventy or two 
hundred and eighty millions of Christians in the year A.D., 
450, in Dioceses, the names of which have been preserved 
to this day, and this is little, if any, short of the whole 
nnmber of nominal Christians at the present time, on the 
face of the globe. In tliis estimate the fifth century is not 
taken as the period when the nnmber of nominal Christians 
was greater than at any other time, but only as contrasted 
with the present. Possibly there may be some mistake^ in 
the computation ; though I have followed the very learned 
investigation which was made a few years ago by the late 
Rev. Dr. Chapin of New Haven, in his " Primitive Church," 
and who assured me in a private letter written only a short 
time before his death, that he had no reason to doubt the 
accuracy of his computation. But granting all that may 
be required for mistakes in the estimate, still the strange 
and startling fact is one that cannot be denied and which 
must be boldly .looked in the face, that the number of nom- 
inal Christians at the present time on the face of the globe, 
is scarcely greater than it was in the fifth century of the 
Christian era. 

No doubt there have been new accessions of physical, intel- 
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leotnal and moral power, new and fresh demoDBtrations of 
the Divine origin and authority of the Christian Chnrch. 
The Christian nations of the earth are more civilized, and en- 
lightened, and more free ; and the hidden leaven of God's 
Truth has been continually at work in renovating and amel- 
iorating the condition of mankind. But in converting the 
heathen and the savage, in demolishing the idols of Pagan 
and Heathen Idolatry, in reaching the debased and ignorant 
masses of the world, and extending over numbers the influ- 
ences of the Kedeemer's Kingdom we have scarcely 
advanced at all. 

Is not this a startling fact ? And one before which the 
Christian world should tremble and turn pale with guilt 
and shame? Can it be possible? Can it be possible that 
since the glorious Reformation — a period of more than 
three hundred years, with all the unnumbered advantages 
which we have possessed ; with the art of printing to aid 
in disseminating the Scriptures — with the vast machinery 
of means which have been brought into action by various 
societies, expressly to propagate the Gospel — and the 
modern invention of revivals-— can it be possible that little 
or no actual progress has been made in converting the 
nations? Alas I the fact is most painful and hnmiliating; 
and yet as a fact, susceptible of the clearest demonstration, 
it ought to be rung in the ears of Christians, until all are 
convinced and are willing to acknowledge that sometkmg is 
fatally and radically wrong. 

Here then is unfolded a question of infinite moment — 
what is that something f Where is that wrong f To answer 
these questions requires not the vision of a seer or the 
tongue of a prophet; for the seers and prophets have 
spoken. On this subject the Scriptures are as clear and 
plain as upon any other, and there can be no mistake as to 
their interpretation. We have? only to look at onr Saviour's 
prayer in the Garden of Gethsemene. " Neither prwy I 
for these dUme^'' that is not alone for the Apostles and 
faithful few who have become My disciples, ^* but for them 
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also which shall believe on Me through their word^"^ that is 
for all sacceeding generations of Christians in all the ages 
of the world, " ikai they all may be oneP Not that thej 
may agree to disagree, which would be treason to the truth, 
not simply that they may have some views and principles 
in common for the maintenance of which they may be 
willing to coalesce and contend ; not that they may be united 
together as conspirators for the accomplishment of their 
evil purposes, but thaX tlvey may he one^ really and truly one^ 
as having One Lord, One Faith^ One Baptism — that they 
may be one, even as Thou^ Father^ aH in Me and Tin Thee^ 
that they may be one in Us^ that is, that their unity as 
Christians may be as perfect as it can be, outwardly and 
inwardly, visibly and invisibly, as members of One Body 
and partakers of One Spirit 

And then comes the reason — the grand consideration — 
the all-important end and object of this onenessy '' that the 
world may believe that Thou hast sent ife." 

Upon what then depends the conversion of the world ? 
Plainly, not upon the influence of numbers, not upon secu- 
lar authority and power, not upon worldly pomp and glory, 
not upon missionary' meetings and missionary schools, not 
npon the talents, learning and eloquence of man, not upon 
zeal or energy or labor of sectarian pride or prejudice, but 
under God and in accordance with His will, npon the Unity 
of the Church. 

I say not the union of the Church, for there may be 
union without unity ; a mere coalition of discordant elements 
based upon the principles of temporary policy and expedi- 
ency and destined to break out into the production of a 
thousand factions, but unity^ oneness. 

Can nothing be done to restore the lost unity of Chris- 
tendom ? Yes, much every way, and even by ourselves. 
We can ourselves be examples of that unity, and so let our 
light shine before men. We can '^ continue stedfast," as 
did the early disciples, ^^ in tbe Apostolic doctrine and 
fellowship; in bieaking of bread in the prayers." We can 
hold fast as they did ^' the form of sound words," and we 
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can ^' mark those who cause division " and at least avoid 
** their evil example." We can exercise the virtues of firm- 
ness, patience and fortitude, and we can have that " fervent 
charity among ourselves, which covers a multitude of sins." 
We can " pray for the whole state of Christ's Church mili- 
tant," not merely for those who are called Evangelical and 
who do not constitute one-twentieth part of Christendom, 
but we can enlarge our petitions and our hearts for '^ all 
who profess and call themselves Christians," for the Oreek 
and the Oriental, the Roman and the Protestant. We can 
remember with joy that the great majority of the Christian 
world are Episcopal, and notwithstanding the additions and 
corruptions of the Faith here and there, yet, God be praised I 
we have all the samn/e prayers, the aa/me sacraments, the 
mme fasts and festivals, and the same Apostolic ministry. 
Therefore we can feel that having such common ground 
to stand upon, the barriers which separate us may be broken 
down ; and the blessed and glorious oneness for which the 
Saviour prayed, and upon which depends the conversion of 
the world, may be restored ; restored not as it was when 
kings and emperors began to call it theirs and adorn it 
with gold ; but restored as it was in the days of its virgin 
purity, when suffering and reproach and chains were its 
only insignia ; when the fire, the rack and the gibbet were 
its only preferments and rewards. God be praised, we can 
place our hope and trust in Himj and in answer to our 
prayers, '' He can show wonders among the dead, and cause 
even the dead to rise up and praise Him," and therefore, 
though we weep as we remember Zion, and sigh to see her 
in the dust, yet even now we may encourage ourselves with 

the hope that the time is not far distant when we shall ^^see 
eye to eye," and the lost unity of Christendom be restored 

in the One Holv Catholic Church. 

Grant it gracious Grod I 
That were a triuiAph of redeeming love, 

For which admiring angels should renew 
Their Alleluias round the throne of God. 

JAMES A. BOLLES. 



THE WEAKNESS AND STRENGTH OF 

PREACHING. 

The impression prevails that the pnlpit of onr day is not 
the power that it has been, and that it is doubtful if its 
prestij^e will ever be recovered. The Pnlpit and the Press 
have been compared as thongh they were rivals, and the 
palm has been awarded to the latter. This seems to me to 
be a great mistake ; there is fairly no rivalry in the case; 
the spheres of the two are different. Preaching is not mere 
anthorship ; and the press, while it may help, can never 
take the place of the pnlpit. 

Reading what a man has written out of his own head, 
or npon his own responsibility, is a different and lower 
thing from hearing what one says who faces ns with a 
message from God, and this is preaching. The hearer of it 
goes through an exercise widely different from that in 
which he reads what is written. It calls into play in him 
other and keener susceptibilities, and the effects differ 
accordingly. Over and above this difference, preaching is 
a Divine ordinance, and like every other, it can have no rival 
and no substitute in the field assigned to it. We are not 
indeed to believe that God ties Himself to this ordinance, or 
to any other, in such a way as to refuse its virtue to other 
instrumentalities. All visible means whatsoever, may be 
dispensed with by Him at His pleasure. A field of excep- 
tion is to be recognized, in which we can only say that God 
works in ways known to Himself! 

There is a weakness of the Pulpit, as there is the 
power of it. And the design of this paper is to point out 
^me of the elements of tb^t po^er ; the ftbspnce or loss of 
3 
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which, out of preaching, deprives it of its virtue and farn- 
islies ground for the charge of " imbecility " that has been 
brought against it. 

It will, I trust, be seen that it is not to preaching, so 
much as to the sort of it that goes on, that the weakness is 
attributable. There is preaching, so called, that is not 
preaching, and the word does not belong to it. 

In the first place, a preacher is one who speaks with 
authority ; not that an express divine commission is here 
alluded to, however important that may bethought; but 
such authority is meant as a man ^rill use who is sure of 
his premises. He will not allow them to be disputed, how- 
ever timid or uncertain he may be with respect to his own 
reasonings and deductions. The preacher must believe for 
himself, and he must ask the aesent of his hearers, to 
the teaching of Holy Scripture, as the Truth. He must 
have his own decided grasp upon it, as ultimate and infal- 
lible — the only open question being as to the meaning of 
the Scriptures. Ho need not embrace any of the various 
theories of inspiration. It is enough that he takes his 
authoritative stand where he finds a " thus saith tlie Lord^^^ 
and that too, with all the reverence of speech and manner 
that becomes such a stand. There must be no flippancy ; 
matter and manner must correspond, otherwise the sermon 
will bo worth no more than its logic is worth to them that 
hear it, and even that may be lost through irreverence or 
levity of manner. Its positions will be disputed, the Pulpit 
will be lowered, and the whole process will fall into dis- 
estecm and consequent powerlessness. Such a preacher 
will be forever put on the defensive. This turns the Pulpit 
into a platform whoever may be in it, and the preacher 
sinks to the level of a disputer of this world. Let him low^r, 
in his own eyes or those of his hearers, the Holy Scriptures 
a single inch from the reverential regard that is duo to 
them, or let him go outside of them for the ground of his 
teaching, or in any way abdicate liis position as a messenger 
of God to man, and a host of specialists will come in 
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through the door he leases open for them. And he will 
find himself in an arena, where he mnst take his chance 
with all the men and women who have missions in this 
world no higher than he has tacitly confessed his own to be. 
The preacher who drops the positive traths of his religion 
in dealing with disbelievers or dispntcrs of them, in 
order to take op their own weapons, whatever else he does, 
ceases to preach. He becomes a man of science among 
scientists, or a politician among politicians, or he discourses 
of something abont which his hearers are presumed to 
know as mnch as he does, and commonly they know a 
great deal more. That is lecturing, or it is haranguing, or 
it IS disputing, not preaching. 

Another element of strength in the Pulpit is doctrinal 
preaching. A distinction has been wrongly taken between 
doctrinal and practical preaching. Doctrine should never 
have been preached in a way to allow of such a distinction. 
It has been presented as a mere skeleton, upon which the 
hearer might hang such clothing as pleased him, or leave it 
unclothed. It has not been brought to be«ir closely enough 
upon life and character to demonstrate its virtua And so 
the cry has been to let dogma go, and to preach the living 
Christ. The first part of this demand has been yielded to 
largely. Accommodating preachers have lefl out of their 
sermons the frame work of the Christian religion, and given 
forth from the Pulpit a series of moral truths, divested of 
the motives and sanctions of Christianity. They have 
preached sentiment, which, having no adequate support for 
it put forward, has turned, in the hearer's mind, to mere 
sentimentality. Or, they give forth warnings and exhor- 
tations, which fall to the ground, for the want of any 
solemn truth or stubborn fact underlying them, either in the 
word of God or the conscience of man. And so the prac- 
tical preaching that ignores doctrine deliquesces and is ^^ like 
water that runneth apace." True it is, that the right sort of 
preaching is the living Christ. But, as has been said by 
some one, this demand requires that Christ should at least 
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be preached, that He lifoe» — ^and that is doctrine. The inie 
stand 18 thiB — to preach doctrine, not as a mere system or 
framework of the faith, and never as a bare or scantily 
clothed skeleton. A skeleton, however, is necessary to a 
living, walking hnmau being, if yon will have him live and 
walk. And so the preacher mnst have that in the sermon 
he preaches. Bnt he will never leave his skeleton in his 
hearers' hands, to be possibly clothed with flesh and blood, 
or to be left by him a mere heap of dry bones. The true 
preacher will clothe the skeleton himself ; he will give it 
form and comeliness; he will warm it into flesh and blood 
before his hearers' eyes, and he will not let go of it till the 
Christ that is in it lives and breathes with the power that 
He is. Becanse doctrinal preaching stops short of this, it 
is dry nninflaential preaching. And because there are 
preachers that do nothing bnt try to make flesh and blood 
of their sermons, without a corresponding framework, there 
is literally no back bone to them and they collapse. The 
zeal that is in them is out of all proportion to any seeming 
occasion for it, and they last no longer than the sound of 
them lasts in the ears; the residnnm is a heap of words; 
that is all that is carried away of such preaching, however 
pleasant the sound thereof, if anything is carried away. 
There are, therefore, two kinds of doctrinal preaching; one 
of which is practical preaching, in the essence and the 
worth of it, and the other is not preaching at all ; it is syl- 
logizing, or summing up, or some dry uninfluential mode of 
treatment that belongs in the preacher's study, not in bis 
Pulpit. Ap, in the preacher himself, it is the living per- 
sonal man, with the glow on his face of life and feeling, 
that moves, so, in his sermons, it is clothing the doctrinal 
outlines that he holds in his hands with the flesh and blood 
of actual life, that makes the preaching strong with some- 
thing more than mere emotion. This is the only sort of 
])reaching that will stir men to their feet with a power 
that will keep them moving when the sermon is done. It 
is admitted that ^on^e of the preachers most sought after, 
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preach a sort ot religion that seems to have no creed and no 
dogmatic trnth in it. Bat then we have yet to learn 
whether those sermons will ontlast themselves, 6r even 
survive their delivery, save as specimens of touching senti- 
ment, or mere oratory. 

On the other hand, the London preacher, Mr. Spurgeon^ 
owes his sustained popularity, to the preaching of a few 
strong doctrines, strongly held and boldly put forward. 
And the same may be said of Mr. Moody. So that doc- 
trinal preaching need not be eschewed because it must needs 
be unwelcome preaching. There is no doubt that doctrine 
was preached tifty years ago among us more clearly and 
sharply than it is now. It is because so many of the 
preachers of that day failed to clothe properly their skele- 
tons, that we encounter now a traditionary prejudice 
against doctrinal preaching. The evil, however, has not 
stopped here. Doctrine has been so extensively ignored or 
cautiously put forward in the Pulpit, in obedience to this 
prejudice, that the pews are getting unused to it and grow 
restive under it. We are hearing from them the cry for 
toleration more and more loudly. The Pulpit yields, it 
echoes the demand ; toleration is the watchword of the dav. 
One distinguished preacher has *^ toleration to a large 
extent." And though he may have in his mind varying 
modes of worship, rather than varying doctrines, the appre- 
hension is not ill grounded that the Christianity that is 
coming, will turn a cold eye upon all definiteness that is 
likely to offend. 

That the drift is that way cannot be denied. There are 
signs of sympathy between the adherents of opposite 
extremes in this Church, both in doctrine and ritual, for no 
purpose that has come to light, other than that of toler- 
ating, excusing or forgiving one another. We seem to be 
approaching an era of universal handshaking and cordiality. 
He who shall prefer a charge of heresy against either 
extreme, will have to encounter the opposition of both. 
Each holding bis own opposing and irreconcilable views 
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against the other, but aware that he needs '' toleration to a 
large extent" This portends, within the Church a new Evan- 
gelical Alliance, and that ib a tacit agreement each to hold 
his peace in the presence of the other. That sort of peace 
has been hitherto regarded in this Church as a pleasant 
delusion. But it is to be feared, as a sign of the relaxing 
hold on doctrinal truth by preachers of the gospel ; and 
there is a worse than a mere fear of its effects upon the 
pews. There it is the trumpet giving ^^an uncertain sound." 
And what that means, St. Paul has told us. 

Another element of strength in the Pulpit may be called 
preaching the gospel in its fullness, that it may make itself 
so felt in our social life as to be obeyed there ; and that is 
the proof of strong preaching. Neither the morality of 
the gospel, nor the solemn motives and sanctions it discloses, 
can be safely left out of the Pulpit, nor can they be, with- 
out danger, lowered or altered from the position they 
occupy in the New Testament. The Pulpit has been teem- 
ing with discourses upon '' the sins of the times." And 
yet, to one who reads such of them as get into print, they 
seem largely lacking in the true gospel persuasion to virtue 
and its dissuasions from vice ; or, these are altered in some 
way out of the constraint that belongs to them. '^ The 
gospel of love " seems to be on the lips of preachers who 
forever fail to anchor the love they preach where God has 
anchored it, namely : in the cross of Christ. God has fixed 
there His estimate of the guilt of sin and crime. That 
measure of the love of God, and that measure of human 
guilt, it is laid on every preacher of the gospel to proclaim, 
even to the extent of a woe upon him if he preach it not 

I will illustrate what I mean by a lack of preaching the 
fullness of the gospel in a single direction. It is in that 
which St. Paul calls *' the terror of the Lord." In the 
history of a certain style of preaching on this subject we 
have got to the point where the question is raised of the 
duration of the future punishment That question, it 
is humbly submitted, should be lett by preachers of the 
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gospel, where He left it whose ministers we are. If we are 
true to our commission wo will stop with our preaching 
where He stopped, nor endeavor to be more loving or mer- 
ciful than ho who was Love's Incarnation. I know it is 
said that it is a gospel of love rather than one of terror 
and of fear, and so it is. It is said, moreover, that the fear 
of hell is an unworthy motive of such a gospel. But is it 
an nnworthy motive? Was it love, or what was it that 
declared " In the day thou catest thereof thou shalt surely 
die," The only question is, was it a fad ? If so, then it 
was the very faithfulness of love that proclaimed it. The 
enemy of mankind set himself to work that assurance out 
of the human mind, because of the power that was in it. 
He succeeded, and the woman fell. Is that the way that 
the hearers of sermons are falling now, the forgers, the 
defaulters, the adulterers, who believe in a gospel of love, 
out of which all fear is gone or reduced to its minimum ? 
In alarming numbers those people have been sinning within 
the pale of the Church. 

To the question, can that be virtue, and can that be 
religion, which constrains through the fear of hell? It is 
replied without hesitation — Yes — anything that deters from 
sin and excites to duty, if it be a truth of God, is virtue 
and it is religion. I do not say it is the highest or the 
worthiest. But moral discipline is what the Christianity of 
the day needs more than it needs anything else. Of 
religious sentiment it is full, even to the sickening of men 
of thought and of sceptical turn of mind. And this dis- 
cipline it must be led to, through an outspoken and sinewy 
Pulpit. '*It is acquired mainly," as a late writer puts it, 
'' by the practice of doing what one does not like, under the 
influence of a mastering fear or hope." Both these mas- 
tering influences are in the gospel as it stands in the New 
Testament. And when they are preached from that Book 
simply anci fully in the way in which they stand there, by 
preachers who have the fear of God and no fear of man 
before their eyes, then the foolishness of preaching becomes 
the power of God unto salvation. 
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One additional element of strength in preaching will 
be named, and scarcely more than named ; and yet it is 
the most indispensable of all. I mean a profound sense in 
the preacher himself of the real wants of the souls commit- 
ted to his care. The preacher may have all the needful 
gifts for his office. He may be a born preacher, so that 
those gifts may be^ easily available in his hands. His 
preaching may have all the dignity which belongs to it as 
an authoritative message from God to man. It may have 
the happy combination of dogma and practice, doctrine and 
life here claimed for it; and it may present the truth of 
God in all its depth and on both its sides. It may be bold 
and uncompromising, having the fear of God and no fear 
of man about it. There the preacher may stand to all 
human appearance, a thoroughly furnished ambassador. He 
may stand there fully up to the wants of his time, knowing 
all the ins and outs of the human nature with which he 
has to deal, and equal to grappling successfully with all the 
questions that come out of the busy brains and longing 
hearts before him. And yet, and over and above all this, 
if he do not stand there having grasped in some ade- 
quate measure and so as to make it his controlling ttiought, 
the amazing capacity of the souls before him for happinei»s 
and misery, both in this world and that which is to come, 
he will fail, and that wretchedly, in his chosen vocation of 
a preacher of the gospel. 

Under all the gifts, and strength, all the equipments of 
the preacher, the man must appear, and he must speak out 
of the humanity that is in him — itself u living experience 
of the instincts and the aspirations, the joys and the suffer- 
ings, the hopes and the fears of the average human being ; 
such a preacher will look into the faces before him and 
recognize his kindred. He will know them by the token 
vouchsafed to him by faith, of his own completeness 
in Christ alone. Then the preacher will preach strongly, 
for then it is not he, but Christ that liveth in him who 

speaks. 

A. SCHUYLER. 
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ST. CYPRIAN. 

It 16 by no means easy to form an accurate estimate of our 
obligations to the representative men of the early Christian 
Church. On the one hand we often fail to honor them for 
what they really were; and, on the other, we are inclined 
to glority them for what they were not. Because they 
differ ?ery widely from ourselves, or because their indis- 
pensable testimony is sometimes as inconvenient as it is 
necessary, we almost forget their simple piety, their utter 
self-sacrifice for truth and God. Or, because they belong to 
the earliest Christian centuries, because they are our pri- 
mary witnesses both of the Canon of New Testament 
Scripture and of tlie Apostolic Church order, because they 
are martyrs and saints, we invest them with an almost 
superhuman dignity ; we regard their private opinions and 
even their passing allusions, nay, sometimes their bare 
silence, as authoritative and infallible. 

And it is necessary that we should be on our guard 
against these contrary dangers when we try to estimate 
correctly our obligations to such a man as S. Ctpsiak. He 
was by no means without faults — though assuredly it would 
be hard to find the man, and especially among God*s 
priests, free enough from sin ^^to cast the first stone at 
him." His life was embittered by controversy and opposi- 
tion ; and he sometimes treats his opponents with an almost 
savage hardness, which the good manners of modern society, 
to say nothing of Christian charity, would condemn. But 
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able of the refinement of Greek Bpecnlation. Though — as 
indeed it is Baperflaous to remark — ^he is nnquestionably 
orthodox ; and thoagh his letters and treatises are full of 
most precious truth, there are, nevertheless, very few of 
the cardinal doctrines of Christianity to which, in their 
present and technical fcrni^ he can be cited as an unambig- 
uous witness. While, if his doctrinal development and 
explicitness may seem to us defective, his ecclesiastical 
system, on the other hand, will seem to many, altogether 
too rigid and external. It contains the germs from which 
almost every mediaeval extravagance has been developed. 
Assuredly, we must never forget his own words that " The 
martyrs do not make the G-ospel." 

He had a very short public life, and the materials for his 
Biography are scanty. We have a short account of " the 
Life and Passion of Cyprian, Bishop and Martyr, by Pontius 
the Deacon," which is little more than an inflated eulogy — 
but which is authentic and contemporary testimony, so far 
as it goes. There are also still extant some eighty of 
Cyprian's letters, and a few of his treatises with fragmen- 
tary notices in Eusebins and elsewhere. We know, indeed, 
very little of the man — his inner life, his kindred, his mental 
and spiritual growth, his friendships ; he stands before us 
as the ecclesiastic, the champion of episcopacy, of disci- 
plinary rigour, of the unity of the Church, of the necessity 
of an Apostolic Ministry, and of the Sacraments. Nay, his 
deacon Pontius regards with a contemptuous indifference 
that larger part of his life which, though passed in a not 
un virtuous heathenism, must have been the chief prepara- 
tion for his future work; and not unvisited, we may be 
sure, by some rays of that ^^ true Light which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world." 

" At what point shall I begin ?" says Pontius, " from 
what direction shall I approach the description of his 
goodness, except from the beginning of his faith and from 
his heavenly birth ) Inasmuch as the doings of a man of 
God should not be reckoned from any point except from 
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the time that he was born of God." AocordiDgly, we 
know next to nothing of Cyprian before hig baptism. 
Baptism was to him, in veriest fact, a death, a barial, a 
resurrection, a new birth, a new creation. Indeed, it is 
from this side of personal experience that we can best 
understand his baptismal theory, and that still prevalent 
and orthodox doctrine of baptismal regeneration which is, 
perhaps, the oldest and the least changed of all the doc- 
trines of the Church. Nothing can be plainer than Cyp- 
rian's teaching as to the effects and the necessity of baptism. 
Thus, for instance, he says that ^'the saving grace of 
baptism and of our Redeemer has delivered us from death.'' 
Again, '' in baptism remission of sins is granted, once for 
all." And again, referring to those who had received what 
he regarded as a spurious baptism among heretics and 
schismatics, and who were therefore in his opinion — which 
was not, however, confirmed by later authoritative decision 
of the Church — not baptized at all, he says : " In order 
that, according to the Divine arrangement and the truth of 
the gospel, they may be able to obtain remission of sins and 
to be sanctified, and to become temples of God, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that all those who come to the Church of 
Christ from adversaries and antichrists, should be baptized 
with the baptism of the Church." Nay, so absolutely neces- 
sary ro salvation was this sacrament, in the judgment of 
Cyprian — excepting in the case of those Catechumens who 
Bufiered martyrdom before they could be baptized, and thus 
received the baptism of blood, that he seems dbnmt afraid to 
diminish the mere quantity of water in the accustomed 
ceremonial lest the contagion of sin should not be wholly 
washed away. Thus he speaks, not doubtfully, but hesi- 
tatingly, of the baptism of sick persons by sprinkling 
instead of immersion; justifying this condescension to 
human necessity with an odd mixture of common sense, and 
Christian wisdom, and irrelevant quotations from the Old 
Testament, after his manner. Magnus had asked him 
whether such persons were to be accounted really Christ 
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tianB, inasmuch as they had not been " washed," but only 
sprinkled with the savinir water. He answers that they 
have, nevertheless, received the whole benefit of the sacra- 
ment; bnt, he says, *Mb this matter my diffidence and 
modesty prejudice no one so as to hinder any one from 
feeling as he thinks (right) and from acting as he feels." 

Now Cyprian regarded baptism, like everything else, 
almost exclnsively from the practical side — ^it was a part 
of " the law of Christ," and this gives a kind of sharpness 
to bis doctrine, which makes it seem more extreme or 
exclnsive than it is. Of conrse, however misty oar mere 
theories may be, when we have to tell a man '^ what he 
mnst cfo to be saved," we find it necessary to be precise. 
And Cyprian told men, with the most emphatic unreserve, 
that what they had to do was to ^' repent and be baptized, 
every one of them, for the remission of sins." And we 
mnst not forget that this was, and is, the CathoUo doctrine 
and the CaXhdlic rnle. It is at this moment, the nndonbted 
and unhesitating belief of the enormous majority of Chris- 
tians all over the world. It was the unanimous teaching 
of the Fathers, and one might almost add, of all heretics. 
It was regarded as one of '' the first principles of the gos- 
pel of Christ." 

Cyprian believed that mankind is redeemed by the 
incarnation, obedience, sacrifice, merits, power, predence, 
spirit of Christ. This he accepts as an ultimate fact. He 
does not attempt to explain it. He elaborates no theory of 
the Atonement, no scheme of 8Hti8fi(iction, no " philosophy 
of the plan of salvation." He even confounds, that is to 
say, he mixes up together, in the most incautious way, the 
grace of God and the merits of men. Or, to speak more 
accurately, he lived, and worked, and wrote at a time when 
the need had not arisen for extreme precision of dogmatic 
statements. But there can be no doubt whatever, that he 
believed that we are saved by the grace of G-od in Jesus 
Christ ; and that, as the effective cause of our salvation, 
we are saved by this alone. Moreover, he clearly distin- 
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gnished in baptism itself, the material from the spiritual. 
'' Water alone," he says, *' is not able to cleanse away sins, 
and to make a man holy, unless he have also the Holy 
Ghost." But he believed that Jesus Christ had attached to 
the gift of eternal life, to the promise of the Holy Ghost, a 
certain outward condition. ^^ Except a man be born of 
water and of the Spirit," the Lord Himself had said, *^ he 
cannot enter into the kingdom of God.'* The gospel was 
offered on these terms to all mankind ; and when an adult, 
man or woman, refused or omitted to be baptized, Cyprian 
believed, and every one of the early fathers believed, that 
he deliberately refused or wholly neglected his own salva- 
tion. Whether this be true or not in American cities in 
the middle of the nineteenth century, it was most certainly 
true in Carthage in the middle of the third. 

We cannot thoroughly sympathize with Cyprian's earnest 
advocacy of the necessity of baptism and the unity of the 
Church, we cannot even understand it, unless we try to 
realize what the Church was, and what the heathen world 
was, in the middle of the third century. No such contrast 
exists within our present experience. In ordinary life in a 
great modern city, say on the exchange, in commerce, 
in the law courts, in society — the Church and the world 
are undistinguishable. From his ordinary behaviour you 
cannot tell whether your neighbor is a Christian or not. 
Or, perhaps it would be more correct to say that amongst 
us, all life is thus far Christianized ; and that the worst of 
the people about us are not average heathens, but bad 
Christians. But life and death, heaven and hell, are not 
more strongly contrasted than the Church and the world in 
the time of Cyprian. 

. "He was converted," deacon Pontius tells us, "from his 
worldly errors to the acknowledgement of the true divin- 
ity," by a very worthy presbyter named Cfecilius. Very 
shortly after tliis (A. D. 246) he wrote a long letter, some- 
times included among his treatises, to Donatus, in which he 
describes the wonderful change which had taken place in 
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his own character, ^' by the help of the water of new 
birth " and '^ by the agency of the spirit breathed from 
heaven/' and in which he also sets before Donatne, in 
vivid pictures, the startling contrast between the worldly 
and the Christian life. We obtain a similar insight into 
the ordinary feelings and usages of that age, from the 
treatise " on the dress of virgins,'' " on the lapsed," " on 
the public shows," "on the vanity of idols," "on the 
mortality," (a horrible plague that devastated Carthage), 
and from continual allusions scattered through his letters. 
It is scarcely too much to say that idolatry in the great 
cities of the Boman empire had wholly lost its hold upon 
the intellects of men, and had become a stupid and debas- 
ing superstition. The Polytheism that still commended 
itself as a picturesque symbolism, to a few earnest and 
reverent spirits, was not the polytheism of the vulgar. 
The invincible arms of Rome had conquered, not only the 
liberties but the gods of almost the whole world. Truth 
and religion had been fatally divorced ; and in the very 
noblest region of human life there was, for the few, con- 
temptuous unbelief, for the many, a cruel and debasing 
fanaticism. The Christian apologists derided the gods as 
utterly powerless, not only to benefit their worshippers but 
even to save themselves. To a man like Cyprian, idolatry 
was a grovelling stupidity, until, indeed, he began to find 
in it a ghastly and inhuman devilry. We must remember 
that in the third century, what we understand by the 
Physical Sciences, had not come into existence. There 
was no clear and broad distinction in men's minds between 
the natural and the supernatural. Nature, as a uniform 
experience, determined by laws which for all practical uses 
of life must be considered unalterable, was wholly un- 
known. The gods of the old mythology had become dis- 
credited ; but the same longings, the same fears, the same 
ignorance, the same deep need of a religion, which had 
produced them in the beginning were as real and potent as 
pyer. But the bead of humanity was no longer young and 
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joyoHB ; men were crushed by tyranny, defiled by unnat- 
ural lusts, internally conscious of their pollution. Hope 
had died out of their lives. Even all nature seemed to 
reflect their own wretchednesss and their own decay. 
Thus Cyprian appeals, in his " Address to Demetrianus," 
to a common belief, which being founded on what was 
considered a notorious and universal experience, needed no 
proof from the Sacred Scriptures. ^' The world," he says, 

"has now grown old In the 'winter there is not 

such an abundance of showers for nourishing the seeds ; in 
the summer the sun has not so much heat for cherishing 
the harvest ; nor in the spring season are the corn fields so 
joyous ; nor are the autumnal seasons so fruitful in their 
leafy products. The layers of marble are dug out in less 
quantity from the disemboweled and wearied mountains 

; the husbandman is failing in the fields, the 

sailor at sea, the soldier in the camp, innocence in the 
markets, justice in the tribunal, concord in friendships, 

skilfulness in the arts, discipline in morals We 

see grey hairs in boys — the hair fails before it begins to 
grow, and life begins with old age what- 
ever is now born degenerates with the old age of the 
world itself." Hence, in this dreary misery, pagan religion 
took the form of frenzied orgies, or initiation into terrific 
and unutterable mysteries ; while to the eye of the Chris- 
tian, the whole world and even the bodies of men, and 
women, and children, were swarming with devils. Thus 
Cyprian says in his treatise " On the Vanity of Idols." 
*' Impure and wandering spirits are lurking under the 
statues and consecrated images ; these inspire the breasts of 
their prophets with their afflatus, animate the fibres of the 
entrails, direct the flights of birds, rule the lots, give efficiency 
to oracles, are always mixing up falsehood with truth, for 
they are both deceived and they deceive ; they disturb the life 
(of those deceived by them), they disquiet their slumbers ; 
these spirits also creeping into their bodies secretly, terrify 
their minds, distort their limbs, break their health, excite 
4 
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diseases to force them to the worship of themselves, so that 
when glatted with the steam of the altars and the piles of 
cattle, they may unloose what they themselves had bound, 

and so appear to have effected a cure . These, 

however, when adjured by us through the true God, at 
once yield and confess, and are constrained to go out from 
the bodies possessed. You may see them at our voice, and 
by the operation of the hidden majesty, smitten with 
stripes, burnt with fire, racked with the increase of a grow- 
ing punishment, howling, groaning, entreating, confessing 
whence they came, and when they depart, even in the hear- 
ing of those very persons who worship them, and either 
springing forth at once or vanishing gradually, even as 
the faith of the sufferer comes in aid or the grace of the 
healer effects." 

While, then, to men of keen intellect, the pagan religion 
was sheer stupidity, to men of fearful conscience, it became 
a ghastly deviltry. And on all sides it was the fruitful 
parent of that revolting immorality which renders a full 
description of heathen society utterly impossible. And 
here, as everywhere and always, " the dark places of the 
earth were full of the habitations of cruelty." When we 
read of the holy martyrs cast to the wild beasts, we think 
chiefly of the sufferings of the victims; very far more 
awful was the degradation of the spectators. We regard 
with very righteous disgust, those public entertainments 
which involve to the performers, extreme danger of life or 
limb, even when the danger is freely and gladly incurred. 
We have a society and laws for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals. But the fights of gladiators and the destruc- 
tion of human beings by wild beasts, was the amitseTnent 
of polite society and of the populace in the heathen Roman 
Empire. We need not wonder that in this intoxication of 
brutality, the tender affections of home and neighborhood 
wcra almost annihilated. In the pestilence which desolated 
Carthage, the heathen, through fear of infection, abandoned 
their own nearest kindred, and left the bodies of their dead 
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nnbnried in the streets. It was the Christians who tended 
the heathen sick, and who bnried the heathen dead. In 
the earthliness and animalism of paganism, there was no 
quickening 'spirit, no hope of immortality. "Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die." 

To this stupidity, deviltry, lust, cruelty, despair, came 
the good news of the grace of God. *' Therefore," said St. 
Paul, " we both labor and suffer reproach, because we have 
believed in the living God, who is the Saviour of all men, 
especially of them that believe." The Christian preachers 
told the world of a free and immediate forgiveness. They 
promised, in God's name, a Holy Spirit, who should purify 
and strengthen and comfort the spirits of men, and give 
them a real righteousness; delivering them out of darkness 
and bringing them into the marvellous light of truth and 
holiness. They preached love, not by words but by deeds. 
They proclaimed Christ and the resurrection and eternal 
life ; and they called men into a sacred brotherhood, 
founded upon sacrifice, where law itself was liberty and 
where liberty was love. 

This, then, was the contrast ; here was the old man and 
the new, Christ and Antichrist, the devil and God, the 
festering corrupt world and the divine family, the Church 
coming down from heaven as a bride adorned for her 
husband. And the passage from one state to the other was 
Baptism. St. Cyprian believed that there was no other ; 
and for my own part, I entirely believe that he was right. 
Christianity was not a doctrine to be learned in a school, 
and enjoyed as a luxury of the choice spirits of the age. 
It was a life, a battle, a brotherhood, a kingdom of heaven. 
Emphatically at the beginning of the great conflict were 
the words of our Saviour true, " he that is not with me is 
against me." A secret Christianity, a birth of the spirit 
that was afraid or ashamed of the baptism of water, a 
safely obscure piety, " passing on the other side," while St. 
Felicitas and St Perpetua were torn to pieces by wild 
beasts for the love of Jesus — this was too infamously con- 
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temptible. " Whosoever," says the Master, " shall confess 
me before men, him will I also confess before my Father 
who is in heaven ; and whosoever shall deny me before 
men, him will I also deny before my Father' who is in 
heaven." ^' He that taketh not his cross and foUoweth 
after me, is not worthy of me. He that findeth his life shall 
lose it; and he that loseth his life for my sake shall find it" 

And while holy baptism was regarded as the onl/y way to 
the new and divine life — the adoption into the family 
of God — it was regarded as a real and genuine way. 
Therein the old man was verily dead and buried with 
Christ. The newly baptized received the full and free for- 
giveness of his sins. The Holy Ghost was given to him, 
as his ever present monitor and guide. He was welcomed 
into a genuine brotherhood. He became in very fact, " a 
member of Christ, a child of God, and an inheritor of the 
Kingdom of Heaven." Nor was the grace of baptism any the 
less real because it was the expression of the eternal love of 
God ; or because like all other gifts of God it was changed 
into a curse by hypocrisy or lost by sin. 

And in the time of Cyprian, the manner of baptism corres- 
ponded, far more nearly than now, with its supreme import- 
ance. It was administered almost always by the Bishop, to 
candidates, who, if adults, had been long and carefully pre- 
pared. Or, if administered by some other, it was followed 
immediately by Episcopal confirmation. It was rendered 
more impressive by immersion three times, by symbolic 
anointing with consecrated oil, by signing with the sign of 
the cross, by the laying on of hands, by the administration of 
the Eucharist. It was a crisis in a man's life, and an event 
never to be forgotten. Then he " put on Christ ;" then his 
desires, his prayers, his good resolutions, his spiritual ear- 
nestness, because a real and complete discipleship. 

Here I may remark, for even this has been denied, that 
the practice of infant baptism was so universal, and its law- 
fulness and benefits so undisputed in the Church and Pro- 
vince over which St Cyprian presided, that it seems impos- 
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Bible to doubt that both the practice and the doctrine rested 
upon a genuine Apoetolic tradition, to say nothing of the 
record of the New Testament itself. Apart from any 
direct Apostolic authority, the baptism of infants would 
have been a most true development; for the relation of 
children to the divine family and to the Kingdom of 
Heaven, must have clamoured for a settlement from the 
very foundation of the Church. But neither the temper of 
the first half of the third century in general, nor of the 
African Church and its illustrious doctors in particular, 
would have been satisfied with a merely theoretical justifi- 
cation of any practice which might have seemed like an 
innovation in a mystery so sacred as the Sacrament of 
Regeneration. St. Cyprian, like Tertnllian before him, 
demanded not argument but prescription. 

On this matter of infant baptism, however, we have not 
only the judgment of St. Cyprian himself, which alone 
would be conclusive as to the usage of his Church, but he 
writes on tiiis subject to Fidus, in the name also of his 
Episcopal colleagues, sixty-six in number, assembled in 
Council. "In respect of the case of infants," he says, 
*^ which you say ought not to be baptized within the second 
or third day after their birth, and that the law of ancient 
circumcision should be regarded, so that you think that one 
who is just born should not be baptized and sanctified 
within the eighth day, we all thought very differently in 
onr Council. For in this course which you thought was to 
be taken, no one agreed; but we all rather judge that the 
mercy and grace of God is not to be refused to any one 
born of man. For as the Lord says in His gospel : ' The 
Son of Man is not come to destroy men's lives, but to save 
them,' as far as we can, we must strive that, if possible, no 

soul be lost \ 7ith respect to what you say, 

that the aspect of an infant !n the first days after its birth 
is not pure, so that any one of us. would still shudder at kiss- 
ing it, we do not think that this ought to be alleged as any 
impediment to heavenly grace. For it is writt.en, * to the 
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pure all things are pure.' Nor onght any of us to shudder at 
that wbicli God liath condescended to make. For although 
the infant is still fresh from its birth, yet it is not such that 
any one should shudder at kissing it in giving grace and in 
making peace ; since m the kiss of an infant every one of us 
ouglit, for his very religion's sake, to consider the still 
recent hands of God themselves, which in some sort we are 
kissing, in the man lately formed and freshly born, when 

we are embracing that which God has made. 

In respect of the observance of the eighth day in 

the Jewish circumcision of the flesh we think that 

no one is to be hindered from obtaining grace by that law 
which was already ordained, and that spiritual circumcision 
ought not to be hindered by carnal circumcision, but that 
absolutely every man is to be admitted to the grace of 
Christ, since Peter also in the Acts of the Apostles speaks, 
and says : 'The Lord hath said to mo that I should call no 
man common or unclean.' But if anything could hinder 
men from obtaining grace, their more heinous sins might 
rather hinder those who are mature and grown up and 
older. But, again, if even to the greatest sinners, and to 
those who had sinned much against God, when they subse- 
quently believed, remission of sins is granted, and nobody 
is hindered from baptism and from grace ; how much 
rather ought we to shrink from hindering an infant, who, 
being lately born, has not sinned, except in that, being 
born after the flesh according to Adam, he has contracted 
the contagion of the ancient death at its earliest birth, who 
approaches the more easily on this very account to the 
reception of the forgiveness of sins, that to him are remitted, 
not bis own sins, but the sins of another. 

"And, therefore, dearest brother, this was our opinion in 
Council, that by us no one ought to be liindered from bap- 
tism and from the grace of God, who is merciful and kind 
and loving to all. Which, since it is to be observed and 
maintained in respect of all, we think is to be even more 
observed in respect of infants and newly-born persons, who 
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on this very aocouDt, deserve more from our help and from 
the Divine mercy, that immediately, on the very beginning 
of their birth, lamenting and weeping, they do nothing else 
bnt entreat" 

The same practical earnestness which led Cyprian to per- 
ceive so clearly and affirm so unhesitatingly the absolute 
necessity of baptism, led him to contend with equally 
uncompromising zeal for the unity of the Church, His 
language on this subject is perfectly clear and vigorously 
emphatic. He affirms the unity of the Church over and 
over again, in many forms, by many figures, with much 
quotation more or less relevant from the Holy Scriptures, 
both of the Old Testament and the New. And in addition 
to multiplied j^allusions and assertions elsewhere, he has 
written a treatise on this subject with 6])ccial reference to 
the schism of Novatian. "The spouse of Christ," he says, 
in the treatise, "cannot be adulterous; she is uncorrupted 
and pure. She knows one home; she guards with chaste 
modesty the sanctity of one couch ; she keeps us for God ; 
she duly orders the sons whom she has born for the king- 
dom. Whoever is separated from the Church and joined 
to an adulteress, is separated from the promises of the 
Church; nor can he who forsakes the Church of Christ 
attain to the rewards of Christ. He is a stranger; he is 
profane ; he is an enemy. He can no longer have God for 
his Father, who has not the Church for his Mother. If 
anyone could escape who was outside the ark of Noah, then 

he also may escape who shall be outside the Church 

Christ Himself, in His gospel warns us, and teaches, saying, 
'and there shall be one flock and one shepherd,' and does 
anyone believe that in one place there can be either many 

shepherds or many flocks ? Such an one is to 

be turned away from and avoided, whosoever he may be, 
that is separated from the Church. Such an one is perverted 
and sins, and is condemned of his own self Does he 
think that he has Christ, who acts in opposition to Christ's 
priests, who separates himself from the company of His 
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clergy and people? He bears arms against the Church, he 
contends against God's appointment. An enemy of the 
altar, a rebel against Christ's sacrifice, faithless instead of 
believing, profane instead of religious, a disobedient servant, 
a son without affection, a hostile brother, despising the 
Bishops and forsaking God's priests, he dares to set up 
another altar, to make another prayer with unauthorized 
words, to profane the truth of the Lord's offering by false 
sacrifices, and not to know that he who strives against the 
appointrrtents of God, is punished on account of the daring 
of his temerity by Divine visitation." 

No one can misunderstand what this means ; and it is 
obvious that here St. Cyprian is elaborating no mere theory 
of Church authority, or priesthood, or episcopacy ; he is 
thoroughly practical. It would have seemed to him mon- 
strous and absurd to call men to the Church if he could not 
have told them precisely where and what the Church was. A 
man's home is far more spiritual than material. There can be 
no true home without affection and self-sacrifica It does 
not consist merely in the four walls of a particular habita- 
tion. But none the less for that is each man's home in some 
particular house ; and if he wishes to introduce a stranger 
to his mother and his brothers he knows exactly where to 
find them. In like manner to doubt that, in the most real 
sense, the Church of Christ was visible, would have seemed 
to Cyprian mere insanity. To make it visible and nnmis- 
takcable, a city set on a hill which could not be hid, a city 
at unity with itself, was the very purpose of the sacraments 
and of an Apostolic ministry. The people of God might 
be scattered over the face of the earth, but the Church her- 
self was one ; and whether in Syria or Egypt, Carthage or 
Rome, men might find the very same Church by the very 
same signs, the same ministry, the same doctrine, the same 
sacraments, the same Lord, the same Spirit, and a carefully 
protected but most generous and brotherly communion. 

I need not remind yoithow very far removed is the public 
opinion of the modern " religious world " from the simplicity 
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of Cyprian. But we must not suffer our widely-altered, 
our violently contrasted circumstances and habits of thought 
to prevent our appreciating the single-hearted courage and 
practical wisdom of Cyprian. For him the task was not to 
restore the unity of the Church, but to preserve it. He 
was elevated by acclamation, and even by a kind of loving 
compulsion, both to the priesthood and the episcopate, 
within one or two years after his conversion. We need not 
be surprised to learn that there were some who resented his 
elevation and lesisted his authority. They were probably 
not so bad as he thought they were, and Cyprian himself 
was not withcut his faults. But his opponents produced 
great confusioa in his diocese and province, and encouraged 
to the utmost, later on, the schism of Novatian in the 
Church of Borne. They did all they could to relax the 
discipline of the Church of Carthage, and are accused by 
Cyprian of the grossest immoralities, drunkenness, for 
instance, and adultery. Even in the midst of persecution 
by the heathen they weakened by their insubordination and 
inconsistencies, the tone of Christian character. They 
divided the forces which, even when united, were barely 
strong enough to resist the powers that were combined for 
their destruction. In his own diocese and province Cyprian 
found that schism meant false doctrine and bad life. And 
we must remember that, in the middle of the third century, 
Christianity was still young. The Apostolic tradition had 
to be guarded with the most anxious care. Only by united 
eflTort could the original truth and discipline of the Gospel 
be either ascertained or transmitted. We know not what 
may be possible to Almighty God, but so far as we can 
learn of the ordinary methods of human action, nothing 
could have preserved Christianity through the perils of its 
early history and through the disintegration of the Boman 
Empire, bnt precisely that solid and uncompromising 
organizittioii — that Unity of the Church — for which Cyprian 
contended so heroically, and which found its completest 
expression in the supremacy of the See of Bome. 
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" The great tariumph of Cyprian," says Dr. Lightfoot, in 
his Dissertation on the Christian Ministry, in his most 
valuable edition of St PauPs "Epistle to the Philippians," ' 
" was the triumph of this principle, that the existence of 
the Episcopal OflSce was not a matter of practical advantage 
or ecclesiastical rule or even of Apostolic sanction, but an 

absolute incontrovertible decree of God Of his 

conception of the Episcopal OflSce generally this much 
may be said here, that he regards the Bishop as exclusively 
the representative of God to the congregation, and hardly, 
if at all, as the representative of the congregation before 
God. The Bishop is the indispensable channel of Divine 
grace, the indispensable bond of the Christian brotherhood. 
The episcopate is not so much the roof as the foundation- 
stone of the ecclesiastical edifice ; not so much the legiti- 
mate development as the primary condition of a Church. 
The Bishop is appointed directly b}' God, is responsible 

directly to God, is inspired directly from God For 

all practical ends the independent supremacy of the 
episcopate was completely established by the principles and 
the measures of Cyprian." 

We must not forget that it was upon this independent 
supremacy of the episcopate and not upon any monarchical 
supremacy of the Bishop of Eome that St. Cyprian believed 
the Unity of the Church was built. He allowed, of course, 
that St. Peter had received a sort of primacy among the 
Apostles themselves, and he sometimes speaks of the 
Bishop of Rome as if by virtue of his oflSce he inherited a 
similar primacy among his brother Bishops. Moreover, he 
confounds the Imperial with the Ecclesiastical dignity of 
Borne, and can scarcely help regarding as the very centre 
of the Church that august city which was also the centre of 
the world. To that great city Christian people flocked 
from every corner of the Boman Empire, bringing with 



'Lightfoot, " PhillippiauB." pp. 238-242. Second London Edition. 
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tbem from the remotest provinces and dioceses those vener- 
able traditions, both of doctrine and practice, which had 
been banded down to them from the beginning.* More- 
over, already there was apparent a tendency towards cen- 
tralization in the government of the Chnrch which became 
stronger and stronger amid the calamities and disorders by 
which the mighty power of Rome was so soon to be broken 
to pieces. Bat though the language of St. Cyprian as to 
the Roman See is sometimes unguarded and even extrava- 
gant, he was far too familiar with the New Testament to 
mistake the primacy of St. Peter among the Apostles for 
a supremacy of jurisdiction. Thus, in the Epistle to 
Quintns, concerning the baptism of heretics,' he says : 
" Neither did Peter, whom first the Lord chose, and upon 
whom He buill His Church, when Paul disputed with him 
afterwards about circumcision, claim anything to himself 
insolently, nor arrogantly assume anything : so as to say 
that he held the primacy, and that he ought specially to be 
obeyed by novices and those lately come." And even in 
his treatise On the Unity of the Churoh,in which especially 
he represents the primacy of St. Peter as the one beginning 
and peculiar type of that unity, he affirms in express terms 
that " assuredly the rest of the Apostles were also the same 
as was St. Peter endowed with a like partnership both of 
honor and power.* Whether the Bisliop of Rome is in any 
effective sense the successor of St. Peter, and whether that 
Apostle's special prerogatives were official or only personal, 
are separate and very wide questions. But nobody pretends 
to claim more for the See of Rome than could have been 
claimed by St. Peter himself, and that he possessed an 
infallibility which was not granted to St. James or St. Paul, 
or that he had power to depose St. John, is as remote from 
the teaching of St. Cyprian as it is contradictory of the 

' JrenaeuA, iii., 2. Compare Neander's Note : History of the Christian 
Church, i, 204. 

* Epistle, Ixz. 

* On the Uuitj of the Church, 4, (i., 380). 
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history of the Apostles in the New Testament. Moreover 
the controversy in which St. Cyprian was so long and so 
earnestly engaged, as to the baptism of heretics seeking 
admission to the Catholic Church, is absolutely conclusive 
not only of his own belief, but of the belief of the whole 
African Church^— a belief upon which they persistently and 
unwaveringly acted — that the Bishop of Borne had no 
authority whatever over that portion of the Church Catholic 
over which the Bishop of Carthage presided. Into the 
details of this controversy I have neither space nor is it 
necessary to enter. It is enough to observe that the Bishop 
of Rome and the Bishop of Carthage took opposite sides. 
It never occurred to St. Cyprian to appeal to Stephen, who 
was the Roman Bishop at that time, for an authoritative 
statement of the matter in dispute. On the contrary, he 
writes to him in the following terms : " Wo have thought 
it necessary for the arranging of certain matters, dearest 
brother, and for their investigation by the examination of a 
common council,' at which many priests were assembled at 
once:" and he concludes his letter thus: "We have 
brought these things, dearest brother, to 3'our knowledge, 
for the sake of our mutual honor and sincere affection ; 
believing that, according to the truth of your religion and 
faith, those things which are no less religious than true will 
be approved by you. But we know that some will not lay 
aside what they have once imbibed, and do not easily 
change their purpose ; but, keeping fast the bond of peace 
and concord among their colleagues, retain certain things 
peculiar to themselves, which have once been adopted 
among them. In which behalf we neither do violence to 
nor impose a law upon any one, since each prelate has in 
the administration of the Church the exercise of his will 
free, as he shall give an account of his conduct to the 
Lord." 
The language of St. Cyprian at the seventh council of 

' Epistle Izxi. Pope Stephen. To gather together and hold a oounciL 
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Carthage over which he presided A. D. 266, is even more 
emphatic and conclusive. At that council eighty-seven 
bishops were assembled, who all agreed with St. Cyprian, 
not only in holding, but in maintaining St. Cyprian's 
opinion on the nullity of baptism administered by heretics. 
In that opinion we are justified by later authoritative 
decisions and by the now uniform practice of the Catholic 
Church in affirming that they were all mistaken. But 
perhaps this very fact brings out into greater prominence 
their perfect independence of the jurisdiction of the Boman 
See. They not only failed to ask for, but they Emphatically 
repudiate, any decision or interference from the Bishop of 
Home. After sundry letters liad been read to his assembled 
colleagues, Cyprian said : '* You have heard, my dearly 
beloved colleagues, what Jubaianus our co-bishop has 
written to me, taking counsel of my poor intelligence con- 
cerning the unlawful and profane baptism of heretics, as 

well as what I wrote in answer to him It remains 

that upon this same matter each of us should bring forward 
what we think, judging no man, nor rejecting any one from 
the right of communion, if he should think differently 
from us. For neither does any of us set himself up as a 
bishop of bishops, nor by tyrannical terror does any one 
compel his colleague to the necessity of obedience ; since 
every bishop, according to the allowance of his liberty and 
power, has his own proper right of judgment, and can no 
more be judged by another than he himself can judge 
another. But let us all wait for the judgment of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who is the only one that has the power both 
of preferring us in the government of His Church and of 
judging us in our conduct there." 

WILLIAM KIRKUS. 
[concluded in the next number.] 



SERMON 

ON THE ELECTION OF A BISHOP.' 



*^ Set ia order the things that are wanting, and ordain eiders in every 
city."— Titus i ; 6. 

We are assembled here this day to perform one of the 
most solemn and important duties which can be required of 
a council of the Church — the election of one to be a Bishop- 
It is a weighty responsibility imposed upon us of chosing a 
fit successor to those men of God who have filled this See 
and now rest from their labors — the self-denying, prudent, 
patient Croes ; the wide-planning, hardworking, " right- 
onward " Doane ; the loving, priestly, pure-minded Oden- 
heimer. New Jersey has been blessed in her Bishops ; and 
under their administration, by the Divine help, the Church 
in this State has largely grown. It has been my privilege 
to have known all three, and to watch that growth. 
Baptised in infancy by the first Bishop of the Diocese, I 

»2b the Rev. R B. Boggs, D. D. 

DSAR Bbotheb: — Believing that the sermon on the Qualifications of 
a Bishop, preached by you before our late Special Convention, called to elect 
a Bishop for Northern New Jersey, ought to have a wider circulation, we 
request of you that you will print it in the Churoh Review, believing that it 
will add to the value of that publication. 

Your Brethren in tlie Church, 

JOSEPH H. SMITH, 
GEORGE C. PENNBLL, 
ROBERT N. MERRITT. 
T. A. STARKEY. 
W. T. WEBBB, 
And others. 
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still retain a vague memory of a tall, venerable figure, 
dressed like a gentleman of olden time. Bishop Croes was 
respected by all, in and out of the Church. His work was 
to lay the foundations. It was not and could not be a showy 
work. With very inadequate means, barely removed from 
poverty, yet always " ready to give ; " doing the work of a 
Sector in one of the chief towns, as well as that of a 
Bishop ; and obliged to contend with all the popular pre- 
judices engendered by the revolution (the Episcopal Church 
being then often, by way of reproach, called the English) ; 
confronted on every side by ignorance of the true claims 
and nature of the Church ; his task was a hard one, and 
the wonder is not that he accomplished so little, but that 
he was able to do so much. He commanded for himself, 
his ofBce, and his Church, the entire respect of the com- 
munity; he laid the foundation of Churchmanship on 
which others have builded. He took charge of the Diocese 
in 1816. In the first Convention in which he presided as 
Bishop, the number of clergy belonging to the Diocese was 
eight, and twelve Parishes were represented, reporting 
583 communicants ; 115 persons were confirmed in the first 
year. In 1832, the year of his death, the number of clergy- 
men was 21 ; and 16 parishes were represented ; but there 
were 31 congregations ; communicants, about 800. 

I have spoken at more length of our first Bishop because 
his work is less known to most of you, and, being more 
quiet, has not been fully appreciated. Of his successors I 
need not speak. Their work is so well known to the clergy 
and laity of New Jersey that I will not dwell upon it. 
Suffice it to say, that under the administration of Bishop 
Doane the number of clergy had increased, in 1858, to 92. 
Tliero were 71 Parishes in union with the Convention, and 
the confirmations reported for that year (ending May, 1858) 
were 572. 

Of our late beloved Bishop, it is the less necessary that I 
should speak, because his memorial has been already so well 
made before you, by one better qualified. Taking up the 
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work where Doane had left it, Odenheimer earnestly carried 
it on ; going in and out among the churches, harmonizing 
and unifying, until he saw the time had come when by 
God's blessing, giving the increase, the work had become 
too great for one bishop to superintend, the little flock had 
become " two bands." In 1874 a division was made, and 
now we have in this State two Dioceses, the Southern 
retaining the old revered name of New Jersey, having, as 
reported to their Convention in May last, 88 clergymen, 618 
confirmed, 7,140 communicants, and 72 parishes in union 
with the Convention. And this, our new Diocese of 
NosTHBBN New Jebset, reporting 76 clergymen, 845 con- 
firmed, 7,786 communicants, and 66 parishes. Thus in the 
whole State, in less than fifty years, the increase has been 
from 21 to 164 clergymen, from 31 to 138 parishes, not 
counting missions, 1,463 were confirmed last year, and the 
communicants have increased from about 800 to nearly 
15,000. What great cause have we for thankfulness to the 
Great Head of the Church, who has given this increase. 

In the providence of God it was ordered that when 
Bishop Odenheimer selected for himself this new Diocese, 
his health was so broken that he was unable at once to take 
charge thereof ; and though foreign travel and rest restored 
it so far that he was afterwards able to do the routine work 
of confirming and ordaining, yet it was entirely out of his 
power to inaugurate new measures. It remains for the 
Bishop you are now to elect to investigate fully the needs 
of the Diocese, to map out and press forward its missionary 
work, to organize new enterprises and stir up all. clergy 
and laity, to new zeal in the Master's cause. There is a 
glorious future before this Church, if only with united 
hearts and shoulder to shoulder we go at our work. Hence, 
the vast importance that laying aside party feeling, and 
even personal preferences, we should unite on one who we 
may have good reason to believe is well-fitted for the 
responsible position of Episcopos^ overseer. 

It is the Divine commission, received from Christ 
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through the Apostles and their successors in the ministerial 
office, which gives the Bishop his authority, makes him, as 
St. Paul's says, an ^' Ambassador for Christ" This com- 
mission your election cannot bestow. You may select a 
man agreeable to yourselves, and ask that he may be set 
over you in the Lord, but you cannot make him God's 
Ambassador. For consecration to the Episcopal Office of 
the man you may elect, you and he must apply to those 
who, as the Article says, " have public authority given 
unto them to call and send Ministers into the Lord's vine- 
yard,"!, e., those who are already Bishops; and he, thus 
consecrated and thereby commissioned, becomes not only 
your Bishop, but a Bishop of the Catholic Church, one of 
a body or college of Bishops, responsible to a certain extent 
for the welfare of the whole Church, with special responsi- 
bility for that portion thereof committed to his jurisdiction. 
I need not dwell upon this, I remind you of it that you 
may feel more deeply the great importance of a right 
selection. Not this Diocese alone, but the whole Church is 
interested in your choice. Your Bishop is to be a per- 
manent legislator, a guardian of the faith, a commander of 
one division of Christ's army for the conquest of the world. 
Armies are made up of various divisions ; each brigade has 
its allotted place and work ; its general must see that every 
officer is efficient and at his post, that the men are cared 
for, fed, armed and drilled, etc., but all this to fit his 
division to act in concert with others under the commander- 
in-chief, for the common cause. The army of Christ is not 
only one of occupation, but of conquest, " Go ye into all 
the world and preach the Gospel," was spoken to the whole 
Church, to the Bishop of Northern New Jersey just as 
much as to the first Apostles. For convenience sake, to 
avoid confusion, we make a distinction between Missionary 
and Diocesan Bishops, but in reality there is none. The 
man whom you are now to elect, when duly consecrated, 
will become an Apostle, one sent, a Missionary, first and 
chiefly to his own Diocese, but also, according to his oppor- 
6 
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tunity, ** to all the world," and, therefore, bonnd to take an 
interest in the general preservation of the Church's doctrine 
and discipline, in its extension, in every labor of Christian 
love, at home and abroad. But while this is most true, and 
the qualifications of learning, experience and soundness in 
the faith, needed for this are to be kept in view, yet it is in 
his own Diocese, the chief work of the Bishop must be 
done ; and he who is most earnest and successful in his own 
jurisdiction will, as a rule, be most weighty in the general 
councils of the Church, and most useful in its general work. 

In his own Diocese, to use the words of Hooker, the 
Bishop " has not only power of administering the word 
and the sacraments, but also a further power to ordain 
ecclesiastical persons, and a power of chiefly in govern- 
ment over presbyters as well as laymen ; a power to be by 
way of jurisdiction a Pastor even to Pastors themselves." 

There are certain popular errors among both clergy and 
laity in regard to a Bishop's work and jurisdiction, a setting 
forth and refutation of which may aid us in understanding 
what these really are. better, perhaps, than can be done 
more directly in the time at our disposal. 

1. A Bishop is not a mere routine official for preaching, 
ordaining and confirming. Yet some appear to think so ; 
and if a Bishop spend two or three hours in a parish, 
preach a sermon on some usual topic, and confirm the can- 
didates ; shake hands after service with such happy indi- 
viduals as may be able to approach him ; bid a hurried 
"God bless you "to the Sector, jump into the carriage 
to meet another engagement, ol\;en two, the same day, 
they think he has performed the Episcopal duty of a 
Parochial visitation. So wide-spread is this notion that it 
requires some courage in a Bishop to break through the 
miserable custom. It has rendered the Bishop's visits of far 
less permanent value than they might be made. The 
custom has arisen from, and also helped to keep alive, that 
congregational spirit which is the bane of this Church. 
What would be thought of a general who was satisfied with 
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80 snperficial an ioBpection of his anny as this amounts to? 
What real information as to the condition of his Diocese 
can a Bishop obtain from snch hnrried visitations ? That 
such a rapid ^^ passing by" is not what the Church intends 
by an Episcopal Visitation is shown by Title I., Oanon 
15, § XL, of the Digest, which orders: "Every Bishop in 
this Church shall visit the Churches within his Diocese at 
least once in three years, for the purpose of examining the 
state of his Churchy inspecting the behaviour of his clergy ^ 
administering the apostolic rite of confirmation, ministering 
the Word, and if he think fit, administering the Sacrament 
of the Lord's Supper to the people committed to his charge?'^ 
And in Canon 14, § IV. [2], it is plainly taught, that with 
the notice to be given by the Bishop of each visitation, 
there shall also be sent questions addressed to the minister, 
and to the warden, and vestrymen, regarding "^ state of 
the congregation^^ which they are required then to answer 
for his " informationP We cannot think this is fulfilled 
by the " reports to the Convention," for which order is 
given in another Canon, Now I would have you note the 
italicised words of the first Canon quoted. In it the Diocese 
is called '* his," i. e., the Bishop's " ChurohP The whole 
people therein are said to be " committed to his charged 
He is thus declared responsible for the spiritual instruction 
and supervision of all, laity as well as clergy. I would 
beg you especially to mark this, brethren of the laity, for 
it combats another error, viz. : that the jurisdiction of the 
Bishop is chiefly, if not solely, over the clergy. You are 
ready enough to admit the subordination of the clergy to 
their Bishop, you are not quite so willing to allow that of 
yourselves. It* the clergy offend you in any way, you are 
quick to appeal against them to their Bishop, and think 
they ought gladly to obey " his Godly admonitions;" but 
how is it if you give cause of offence to them and they ask 
the Bishop to protect them, and he admonish you? 

And now let me endeavor to depicture a visitation of the 
Bishop, if fully carried out as I believe the Church intends 
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it should be ; not, perhaps, every time he comes to a parish, 
but at least, once in three years. 

He comes into a parish not as a spy, not to gossip or hear 
tales on either side, but as a Father in God, in his Master's 
name and by virtue of his Master's commission, " to exam- 
ine the state of his Church." Notice has been sent before- 
hand to re«tor and vestry of certain heads on which he 
requires information ; such as, from the rector : How many 
services and of what kind are held ? How many attendants 
usually at such services? What care is taken for the 
instruction of the children in the doctrines and discipline 
of the Church? "What missionary work is going on for 
parish enlargement, or Church extension? What errors of 
doctrine or discipline seem to be threatening the souls of 
your people, etc. ? And then from the vestry : What is the 
financial condition of your parish) What the salary of 
your rector, and is it paid ? What the condition of y^ur 
church property ? What are you doing to help your rector 
in his work — parochial and missionary? What for Diocesan 
and general missions, etc. ? 

This premised, let us suppose the Bishop to arrive at the 
rectory, which, as a rule, should be his home, on the Satur- 
day early enough to have a few hours private consultation 
with the rector, when the subjects alluded to may be talked 
over, such advice or encouragement given as may seem fit- 
ting, and the blessing of the Master sought by prayer. In 
the evening the wardens or vestry are met, the rector being 
present if he so desire, and information received on the 
heads committed to them; advice, exhortation or encour- 
agement given ; in fact the whole ** state of the Church " 
examined, according to the Canon. This might be followed 
by a social gathering of the congregation, that the Bishop 
may gain some personal knowledge of " the people commit- 
ted to his charge," 

Sunday morning would come the ** ministering of the 
Word and Sacraments." The sermon, a father's word to his 
flock, a feeding of Christ's sheep, inspired, perhaps, by 
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what he has just learned of the needs of the parish, or 
instrnction and exhortation on some important point of 
doctrine and discipline ; or on some practical Diocesan 
work that he knows ought to be pushed — ^in short, a sermon 
fitted for the occasion— differing somewhat from ordinary 
parish preaching. 

** Feed my lambs," said our Lord. Oh, let the afternoon 
be given to the children, that they may feel the Bishop 
cares for them ; that they may grow up to love him and 
look forward to his visits with joy, and long for the time 
when their pastor can say, *ycu are now duly prepared, 
come, that I may present you for the laying on of the 
hands of your Bishop.' Oh, what influence for good a 
Bishop may have who loves children. Well do I remember 
liow the children in a former parish, looked forward to, and 
prepared by study, for the visit of Bishop Doane ; who, to 
his honor be it said, however hurried, never neglected to 
catechise tlie children, and well he did it 

The evening service would be for confirmation. The 
sermon more general in character, yet instructive in Church 
doctrine and gospel truth ; with a special loving word of 
encouragement to the confirmed, and of exhortation to others, 
thus fitly rounding out the service. Nor need the Bishop 
hasten away at the earliest possible moment, but, guided by 
the wish of the rector, sometimes remain for other ser- 
vices, for missionary exploration of the neighborhood, or for 
any other work, public or private. 

To some, all this may appear Utopian, and some rectors 
would object to such investigation. Of course, great dis- 
cretion is to be used, nor, as already said, need all this be 
done at every visit. But who does not feel that such a 
visit as this, prudently carried on, would stir up minister 
and people and leave an impression for good which would 
be felt through long time, would not only help the parish, 
but also give the Bishop an intimate knowledge of the 
wants of his Diocese \^ where and how to work. But, oh, 
who is sufficient for these things ! What zeal, what self- 
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denial, what earnefit piety, what prndence, what study, 
what prayer, to fit for this. No novice, no busy-body, no 
worldly-minded, no weak-hearted, no cold-blooded man 
could attempt thia It needs one filled with the Divine 
Spirit of love, one ''wise as serpents and harmless as 
doves." These are the qualities needed in a Bishop. 

But besides the visitations to organized parishes, the 
Bishop is also to be the chief missionary of his Diocese. 
It is his to seek for Christ's sheep which are scattered 
abroad. Where there are no parishes,- there is especially 
the Bishop's parish.' I do not mean that he himself is 
always to go first to such places and inaugurate services, he 
might not have time for this. But he is to have care for 
them, to send out those in whom he has confidence, to 
explore and report ; he should know thoroughly, the condi- 
tion, wants and capabilities, of such places, and thus be 
able to avoid mistakes, wastes of men and money. For 
this purpose he should have a band of assistants, young 
men, ministers and candidates for orders, whom he could 
send where found most needed, through whom he could 
work — his military family, so to speak — supported from a 
Diocesan Fund, associated together as a band of workers. 
And here we have the true idea of the cathedral as a prac- 
tical thing, the centre of the Diocese — whence the Bishop 



^I am glad to be able to quote the opinioD of a diBtlnguished lajrman of this 
Diocese, Cortlandt Parker, Esq., te the same effect "So far as regards 
unoccupied territory this power and duty of actively promoting Church 
extension belong by necessary implication to the Bishop. He is the chief 
Pastor, charged with the duty of looking over the entire field, and of gather- 
ing in the wandering, unfolded sheep. All baptised into the Church and 
residents within his Diocese belong to his charge, and cannot separate them- 
selves from it. * * ♦ To the Bishop of each Diocese, therefore, 
belongs ex neceaaitate rei the duty of establishing Churches, Congregations 
and Parishes where now there are none. * * * As human 
nature is, some one should have the right of determining when a given popu- 
lation demands or will justify a new Church. And that person should be 
the bishop, unless indeed that great office is only to be regarded as a con- 
venience for ordination and confirmation." — Opinion^ etc 
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works its missions, with its clergy-bouse, schools, libraries 
and charities, clustering around the Bishop^s seat. The 
church-building a part of the system, not the whole, 
wherein from time to time he may gather the clerg}^ for 
conference, and also either himself or by learned deputy, 
perform that other important duty of driving away from 
the Church all unsound doctrine and of teaching the truth 
in its fullness. 

And this again brings into prominence another qualifica- 
tion of a Bishop; a sufficiency of sound learning and a 
steadfastness in the faith. These are times of shifting 
opinions and changing faiths. The Ohurch is set as a light 
in the world. To extinguish this light of Divine truth she 
is assailed on the one side ^' by oppositions of science falsely 
so called," which would take from her all that is of faith — 
the very spiritual life — and leave her in the darkness of a 
cold materialism ; and on the other, a spurious catholicity 
would take from her all exercise of the reasoning powers, 
and envelop her in the mists of superstition. Au important 
duty of a Bishop is to warn his Church of these dangers 
and see that her light be kept burning clear and strong. 
This requires in him a cultured mind, exercised not only in 
theological, but also in a certain degree of general learning; 
and above all, a steadfastness of faith, based upon a knowl- 
edge of Church history, and especially on an intimate 
acquaintance with Ood's Holy Word, so that *' his testi- 
mony of Christ shall be not yea and nay, but yea.^^ A 
Bishop must have faith in his Divine commission ; must 
believe in the Church as a Divine institution, as sure to 
succeed. 

And then there is the influence the Bishop may exercise 
in leading young men to the ministry and aiding them to a 
fit preparation — but I must pause — the theme is far from 
exhausted — time fails. Enough has been said to show the 
vast importance and wide scope of the office and work of a 
Bishop, and how careful we should be to make choice of a 
fit person to serve in this sacred ministry. Who, indeed. 
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would dare nndertake such a position were it not for the 
strengthening promise, " Lo, I am with you alway." No 
one ought to accept it who cannot feel " not I, but the 
grace of God." 

Having said so much regarding the duties of a Bishop to 
his diocese, it seems proper to close by reversing the picture 
and saying a few words — and they can be but few — of our 
duty as clergy and laity towards the Bishop. An apostolic 
injunction says : " obey them that have the rule over you 
and submit yourselves; for th^y watch for your souls, 
as they that must give account; that they may do it 
with joy, and not with grief: for that is unprofitable for 
you." They are r/yeuovss^ leaders in God's army, of 
Divine, not human appointment, as such, they have a right 
to our obedience, under the laws of the Head of the Church 
by which we are all governed. *'They watch for our 
souls," a weighty responsibility for which they deserve our 
sympathy and filial love. Their office demands our respect, 
their work claims and requires our hearty co-operation. 
We choose our own superior officer, he has thus an addi- 
tional claim upon us for obedience, sympathy and help. 
However good and earnest a Bishop may be, unless his 
clergy and laity work with him, he can do but little. The 
work is heavy upon him, and as Aaron and Hur held up 
Moses' hands in the fight against the Amalekites, so let 
the clergy on the one side, and the laity on the other, hold 
up our Bishop's hands in the Church's fight against God's 
enemies. And let us remember that however divine the office, 
the officer is human, therefore liable to err ; we must not 
expect perfection ; we must be ready to allow for infirmi- 
ties, for mistakes. If compelled to dififer, let us do it 
kindly. Let us remember our vow to " follow with a glad 
mind and will his godly admonitions, and to submit our- 
selves to his godly judgments ;" aud even if we think him 
wrong, or going a little beyond his powers, it is better, for 
peace sake, unless some great principle be involved, to 
yield, than by opposition to stir up strife. Let us aid in 
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carrying? ont his plans for the growth of the Church, to the 
utmost of our ability. Not as is too often the case, requir- 
ing him to make brick without straw — withholding men 
and money, and then blaming him because more is not 
done. And above all, let us give heed to the entreaty so 
often uttered by the great Apostle, " brethren pray for us." 
If he 6o felt the need of the help of the intercessions of 
his people, surely every Bishop must require it. Yes, let 
us constantly pray for God's blessing upon our Bishop and 
his work. 

I believe that we all have come here this day with a 
sincere desire to perform our duty in the fear of God, to 
His honor and glory, and for the edifying of His 
Church. We may have, as is natural and proper, our 
personal preferences and views, but we must not let them 
stand in the way of duty. We are to sign our names to a 
declaration that we believe in our conscience the man we 
elect ^' to be of such sufficiency in good learning, such 
soundness in the faith, and of such virtuous and pure man- 
ners, and godly conversation, that he is apt and meet to 
exercise the office of a Bishop to the honor of God, and the 
edifying of His Church, and to be a wholesome example of 
the flock of Christ." May the H0I3' Spirit so preside in 
this our Council and so guide our choice, that we may all be 
able, with good will, to declare and to feel that this is the 
one He hath chosen. 



EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 

One of the most important subjects which will engage the atten- 
tion of the next General Convention, will be the proposed division 
of the American Church into Provinces. It is not at all probable 
that any positive legislation will be effected at this session; a 
matter of so much importance will require very careful deliberation. 
But something must undoubtedly be done by way of preparation ; 
the necessities of tho case require it. There is almost universal 
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agreement that it will be impossible for this wide-spread and 
rapidly growing Church to continue much longer as if one vast Pro- 
vince. Some relief must be obtained, and a sub-division into 
provinces, is the remedy which at once occurs to every mind at 
all familiar with church history. So far we may say there is 
almost unanimous agreement. The divergencies will arise when 
we come to arrange the various details, as to the number and size 
of the Provinces and their relations to the Dioceses and to the 
National Church (as for convenience sake we may designate the 
whole of our Church in the United States). It will be seen at 
once, that a multiplicity of questions will occur under these two 
heads on which great differences of opinion must be expected. 
Few persons having carefully studied the subject, there will be at 
first a great deal of crude thinking and talking. Hence, the 
importance of having this whole matter fully discussed by the 
press, that all the light possible may be thrown upon it before the 
Convention meets next fall. 

For this reason, as well as for its own intrinsic value, we gladly 
welcome the *^ Report on the Provincial System " made by the 
sub-committee of the Committee appointed by the General Con- 
vention of 1877, which has just been made public The well- 
known character of the two Bishops constituting this sub-com- 
mittee (Ohio and Pennsylvania) adds greatly to the importance of 
this report. They being of conservative tendencies, and having no 
pet theories to advance in regard to the subject, their report will 
receive the notice it desen^es from men of all shades of 
opinion, and will be of great practical value in calling attention to 
the matter, and aiding in defining the especial points which need 
investigation. We hope before long to be able to give some 
history of this whole subject of provinces and our own views as 
to its adaptation by our Church, meanwhile we give a synopsis of 
this report. 

I. It is very non-committal as to details, while sufficiently 
plain in its general recommendations. Questions were printed and 
sent to the Bishops, to which they were invited to return answers, 
but with the express declaration that no '' Bishop should be con- 
sidered as committing himself by these replies." This is judicious. 
In the present state of the question it would not be wise for any 
one to commit himself absolutely to any definite views. 
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Fall replies were received from nine Bishops ; indefinite ones 
from four ; negative from three, two of these declining to consider 
the question. In all, fifteen Bishops expressed opinions to the 
sub-committee. The answers and names are not given, but the 
results are stated as " a drift of opinion towards agreement on the 
n^fkin question, and a tendency towards an establishment of Prov- 
inces, provided it will not involve all particulars of the Provincial 
system.' What these are is not stated, we should like to see 
them. The sub-committee as the result of their examination of 
the subject, present the following resolution, to be 

RBOOMMBNDBD TO THE GENERAL CONVENTION. 

Beaohfed, That the foUowing reoommendations be made to the next General 
GonventioQ : 

1. To establish four Provinces within the territory of the United States; 
a Proyinoe of the Atlantic, of the Centre, of the West and of the Pacific; 
generally bounded by the lines of the Alleghanies, the Mississippi river, and 
the Rocky mountains. 

2. That in all legislation respecting a Provincial system, the independence 
of existing- Dioceses be guarded and preserved. 

3. That the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States of America shall continue to be the Legislative body 
unitiog the Churches, retaining the power to maintain the integrity of the 
Prayer Book and other Symbols, governing Provinces, and representing all 
the Dioceses ; but restricted to general legislation. 

4. That the General Convention shall meet once in nine years. 

Respectfully submitted, 

G. T. BEDELL, 
WM. BACON STEVENS, 
October 17th, 1879. Sub-OommiUee, 



AT HOME. 



The Report of the Secretary of the Interior made at the open- 
ing of Congress, contains jertain statements in regard to the 
Indians which are worthy of consideration, and we report some of 
them for future reference. 

It is stated that the number of Indians in the United States is 
two hundred and fifty-two thousand, and of these, less than one 
thousand are causing any trouble. The progress of civilization 
and the maintenance of peace among the Indians have always 
gone hand in hand. 

All right-minded persons must agree with the following ; 
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**Whatever troubles and perplexities the presence of Indians among us may 
cause, every man who loves justice and who values the honor of the Ameri- 
can name, will admit that it is our solemn duty to leave nothing untried to 
prepare a better fate than extermination and a better rule than that of brute 
force for the original occupants of the soil upon which so many millions of 
our people have grown prosperous and happy.*' 

As regards the capabilities of the Indian for civilization, these 
items speak for themselves : * 

"According to the official statistics, the Indians on reservations are 
reported to have now under cultivation 167,066 acres, about 24,000 of which 
were broken by tlmm this year. The products raised by the reservation 
Indians during the past twelve months amounted to 328,637 bushels of 
wheat, 643,266 bushels of corn, 189,664 bushels of oats and barley, 390,698 
bushels of potatoes and other vegetables, and 48,363 tons ef hay. 

This exhibit does not include the products of tho five civilized tribes of 
the Indian Territory, who cultivated 237,000 acres and raised 666,400 
bushels of wheat, 2,016,000 bushels of corn, 200,600 bushels of oats and bar- 
ley, 336,700 bushels of vegetables, and 176,600 tons of hay. 

The raising of stock has been encouraged as much as possible. There are 
now owned by reservation Indians 199,700 horses, 2,870 mules, 68,894 head 
of cattle, 32,637 swine, and 863,626 sheep, the latter principally by the 
Navajoes. The five civilized tribes in the Indian territory are reported to 
have 46,600 horses, 6,600 mules, 272,000 head of cattle, 190,000 swine and 
32,400 sheep. 

The Secretary reports that the department has been very suc- 
cessful in employing Indians as freighters, in carrying supplies 
from the Missouri river back to agencies in Dakota. He says : 
^* There are now 1,356 wagons run by Indian teamsters, and they 
have proved the most efficient, honest and reliable freighters the 
Indian service ever had. Not a pound of freight was ever lost" 

He also reports satisfying progress in education. There are 
now 7,193 children of the uncivilized tribes attending school, an 
increase of 964 over last year. A large school for Indian pupils 
is in successful operation in tho old military barracks at Carlisle, 
Penn., where 158 boys and girls are being taught, children of 
prominent men in various tribes. A similar one is to be estab- 
lished at Forest Grove, Oregon. These are encouraging facts, and 
should induce us to make renewed efforts for our Indian Missions. 



AMONG THE BOOKS. 

Early Chroniclers op Europk. England. By James Oaird- 
ner. pp. 328. $1.50. Pranck. By Oustave Masson^ B. A., 
pp.370. $1.50. London: Societt for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge. New York: Pott, Young & Co. 

Nuts are not very attractive when placed before us in all their 
original hardness of shell, but if some one will crack them and lay 
them open, and make the meat easy of extraction, then they are 
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by DO means bad eating. But with* certain kinds of nuts it needs 
hard cracks to break the shell, and strong picks to get out the 
meat. So it is with some kinds of books ; very uninviting to the 
ordinary reader, if not absolutely repulsive, yet they contain 
much valuable and interesting matter under this hard exterior. 
But some one must exercise the skill and the practice required to 
crack the nut and extract the meat before the general reader can 
get the good that is in them. 

Now this is just what has been done for us in these books we 
have before us. Few readers are aware how much we are indebted 
for historical information to these old chronicles, or how much of 
interesting: matter is found in them regarding medisBval history. 
Doubtless, careless readers often wonder how the writers of pleas- 
ant histories of England and France find out all the particulars they 
give of events and manners and customs They little think of the 
hard study of dry old chronicles to which they owe these pleasant 
readings, with their curious information. It is well worth their 
while to look at these two volumes, and learn something of the 
sources of history. Written in barbarous Latin, or obsolete 
English and French, it is only when persevering toil and judicious 
learning select the interesting passages and give translations, that 
the value of these old writings is appreciated, and we are made to 
feel the debt of gratitude we owe to old Monks, who, in the solitude 
of the monastery, continued year after year to note down all they 
could collect from various sources, of the events of their own 
times and of those that were before. These volumes give a 
connected account of them and their writings in chronological 
order, down to the beginning of what may be called modern 
history The English to the time of Hall and Holinshed* the 
French to the fifteenth century. Nor are they dry reading, as 
from the subject might be inferred ; we can say for our own part, 
that we have read many novels with far less interest. Not merely 
the names and some account of the chroniclers are given, but 
sketches of the times in which they lived and well chosen extracts 
from their works, affording us a good idea of style and matter. 
It adds greatly to the interest and and value of the book on 
France, that while in the text these extracts are translated, the 
original Latin, English or French are given in foot notes, thus 
enabling the reader to notice the changes which the languages 
have undergone in the course of long years. To give our readers 
some idea of the curious and interesting information contained in 
these books, as to the state of society in the "Middle Ages," we 
quote the following account of one of the plays called Soties, acted 
by young men of good family, who called themselves enfants sans 
soucy ; the purpose of these farces being "to hold up to ridicule 
the different orders of society, and to state with considerable 
freedom what the public thought of their rulers." The play ic 
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qnestion was composed by Pierre Gringore, who floaridhed daring 
the fifteenth century, under the reign of Louis XII, and was 
"brought out, at the Paris Market-place during the carnival of 
1511, in the presence of the king, the parliament, the town coun- 
cillors and the whole of the population." It was called the Jeu du 
Prince des Sots^ the subject-matter being ** the opposition between 
the pope and the king, the temporal and the spiritual powers." 

Two characters appear as the aDtagonists, namely: the Prince des Sots (the 
king) and La Mere Sotte (the Ohurcb), each surrounded by his court. The 
great object for both of them is to secure the countenance and support of 
a third personage, SoUe Oommune ; that is to saj, the nation, the common- 
alty of the retidm. They are attached to the Church, as good Catholics 
should be ; means must be devised to alienate them from the pope, and win 
them oyer to the king. By way of preface, we have first a dialogue between 
two or three «o/5, who discourse freely about the events of the day. * * 
By degrees the stage begins to fill ; the king and his court arrive, and the 
conversation turns upon the prelateSf whose vices, ignorance, treachery and 
fickleness are violently denounced. Sotte Commune joins in : What careth 
it for all the wars, treaties, conquests, alliances and treacheries which are 
made so much of? Of what consequence is it that the chair of St. Peter 
should be occupied by a fool or a wise man ? AU that the commonalty 
require is peace, the opportunity of earning an honest living and the assur- 
ance of not being ruined by an edict which alters the currency. Mere 
Sotte (the Church) then interferes, attempting first to win over by the most 
brilliant promises, the dignitaries of the Gallican Church; having so far 
succeeded, she tries, but in vain, to secure the assistance of tlie lay lords for 
the cause of ultramontanism. Defeated in this instance, M^e Sotte draws 
the sword, becomes gend* armet and orders the prelates to fight manfully on 
the side of Rome. In the midst of the general confusion, Sotte Commune 
(the commonalty) goes over to the king's party, beiuflr duly cautioned that 
M^e Sotte is not the Church, but a counterfeit power, which, under the mask 
of religion, troubles consciences and endangers the peace of Christendom. 

We at first thought that of the two volumes that on England 
would be of most interest; but when we turned to that on 
France, we found ourselves unable to decide. Our advice is, 
read both, and thank us for telling you to do it. 

The Beautiful Faob. A Tale by Elizabeth Ilarcourt Mitchell, 
New York. Pott, Young & Co. pp. 268. 

If boys and girls, yes, and grown people, wish to know some- 
thing of how boys and girls lived in the olden times in England, 
just after the Norman conquest, let them read this book. They 
will not only find in it a good deal of such information, but 
also a very interesting story, combined with excellent religious and 
moral teaching. If inclined to criticise, we might say that the 
language put into the mouths of the children is rather above their 
position. But as the author tells us that she has not given their 
own words, which would not be understood by modern readers, 
but her own version thereof, we may excuse it Apart from this, 
the book is well written ; and will be a welcome holiday gifl to 
either girl or boy. 
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The Settleb and the Sataqk. A Tale of Pectce and War %n 
South Africa, By R, M. Ballantyne, with Illustrations. New 
York. Pott, Young & Co. pp. 421. 

This is something more than a boy's book of adventures, of 
hunts of wild beasts and fights with savages, of hair-breadth 
escapes, bj flood and field. It has all these in plenty, enough to 
satisfy the most voracious appetite. But besides, it gives an 
account of the settlement of the eastern part of the Colony of the 
Cape of Good Hope, by ** the landing of the British settlers in 
the year 1820," with the difficulties they encountered and the 
wars with the Kafirs. The adventures of ** Charlie Consindine " 
and his Dutch friends, introduce very naturally, the history of 
these events ; so that a great deal of information is given about 
the natural history of the country, the manners of the natives, 
and the history of the colonists. These are so blended with the 
tale, that no reader will be tempted to skip. Thus instruction and 
amusement are pleasantly combined. 

A Ykab at Brieroliffe. By F. MCready Harris {Hope Led' 
yard). New York. Thomas Whittaker, 1879. pp.189. 

A simple story of school-girl life. Kate Kimball goes to **Brier- 
clifife Institution for young ladies and children '' (the name shows 
it is an American story) us pupil and assistant teacher, the latter, 
in order that she may learn needed lessons of self-control. While 
there is nothing very original in the trials she meets with, how 
could there be, yet they interest. And religious teaching is con- 
veyed throughout the story in a natural, and therefore, useful way, 
we mean inculcated by the events, and without any preaching. 

The Faith of our Forefathers. By the Rev. Edward J, 
Steams^ D.D, Second Edition^ Revised. New York. Thomas 
Whittaker, 1879. pp. 380. 

It speaks well for the value of this book that a new edition has 
been so soon called for. Works of this controversial character 
are not generally popular. We understand there has been a large 
demand for it in Baltimore and New Orleans ; showing that it is 
of use where most needed. To this new edition a note has been 
added on the last page, " on the Immaculate Conception." We 
give a specimen of the curious logic of Archbishop Gibbons, 
quoted in this note : 

" It is worthy of note, that as three characters appear on the scene of our 
fall. Adam, Eve and the rebellious Angel, so three corresponding personages 
%ured in our redemption; Jesus Christ, who is the second Adam (i. Cor. 
15: 45); Mary, who is the second Kve, and the Archangel Gabriel. The 
second Adam was immeasurably superior to the tirst, Gabriel was superior 
to the fallen angel, and hence we are warranted by analogy, to conclude that 
Mary was superior to Eve. But if she bad been created in original sin, 
instead of being superior, she would be inferior to Eve, who was certainly 
created immaculate.*' 
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In reply, our author says: "There is no 'analogy' between 
the two. Eve was the wife of Adam, not his mother." Eve was 
the type of the Church ; and he sets against the Archbishop this 
from Augustine : ^ Parentes qui nos genuerunt ad mortem, Adam 
est et Eva ; parentes qui nos genuerunt ad vitam, Christus est et 
Ecclesia; L e. The parents who begat us to death, are Adam 
and Eve ; the parents who begat us to life, are Christ and the 
Church." 

This second edition is printed on much heavier paper, but with 
the exception of the note just mentioned, is identical with the first 
It is a useful book for the clergy to have on hand. 

Stobiks Explanatory op the Church Catkchism. By Mrs. 
Sherwood, Nkw York. Thomas Whittakkr, 1879. pp.331. 

There are some books which never seem to grow old ; and from 
the numerous editions through which it has passed (this being 
from the twenty-fifth London edition of 1851), this must be one 
of them. It carries us back to our childish days, to read once 
more about the Barracks, and Sergeant and Mrs. Browne, and their 
God-daughter Mary. There are few books which better explain 
for children the meaning of the catechism than this; while its 
quaint style, and out-of-the-way stories of eastern life help to fix 
its lessons in the memory. 

Family Prayers. Prepared by a Committee of the Upper House 
of Convocation of the Province of Canterbury, Published by 
Authority of the House. New York. E. P. Ddtton & Co., 
1879. pp. 128. 

The English Prayer book contains no form for Family Prayers, 
one was added to our own. Though a great number of books of 
Family Worship have been published, yet it seems that there is 
felt to be a need of one duly authorized by the Church. The 
Convocation of Canterbury accordingly, has taken the subject into 
consideration and appointed a Committee of Bishops to draw up a 
" Manual of Family Prayers," the Bishop of Exeter being chair- 
man. This little book is set forth by them, ** to be tested by use 
and experience prior to its final and formal adoption." 

The Church Almanao for thk Year of Our Lord 1880. 
No. L. Edited by Wm, O, Farrington, D.D. New York : 
The Protestant Episdopal Tract Society. Pott, Young 
& Co. 

Whittaker's Churchman's Almanac. The Protestant Epis- 
copal Almanao and Church Directory for the Year of 
Our Lord 1880. New York : T. Whittaker. 
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RITUAL LAW IN THE AMERICAN CHURCH. 

The importance of correct views of Ritual Law arises 
from the high place which the Ritual holds in the expression 
of the public worship of the Church, and as her most 
efficient means of preserving and presenting the vital truths 
which She is called to teach. 

The popular tendency of the present time is to regard 
the sermon is the chief matter in the public service of the 
Church. Where this is the feeling it can be of little 
moment just what are the details of the acts of devotion by 
which the sermon is accompanied. There must be a certain 
measure of prayer and praise, and the minister must perform 
these services with propriety, and reverence ; but beyond 
this it cannot be of serious concern precisely what these 
'* exercises" are, nor how the minister conducts them. 

But such has never been the view which the Church 
Catholic, in any of its branches, has taken of the meaning 
and value of the public worship of the Church. 



* Brratum. The January-February jivuber is printed as Tol. XXXIII. It 
ought to be XXXTT. 
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From the very first, "All that believed were together,*' 
and ^^ continued steadfastly in the doctrine and fellowship 
of the Apostles, and in the breaking of thb Bread, and in 
THE Prayers." They came together not only to hear the 
preaching of the Apostles, but also to worship in the 
'' Common Prayers " of the brethren, to enjoy the holy 
fellowship with the living body of Christ's people, and, in 
tlie breaking of the Bread as He commanded, to hold 
Sacramental Communion with their risen Lord, and " to 
show forth His death till He coma" 

The elements thus embodied in this early worship of the 
Church were soon incorporated into fixed and authoritative 
Liturgies, and have ev^r since been regarded as the essential 
features of the public worship of the congregation. 

Since the Church '* in the United States" is a true branch 
of '*the One Catholic and Apostolic Church," our Liturgy 
must be considered as based upon essentially the same 
principles as all the other forms of the Church's Liturgy ; 
and we can gain a correct view of the nature and construc- 
tion of our Ritual Law only by a clear understanding of the 
opinions which every branch of the Catholic Church has 
always held in reference to the authority and import of its 
own appointed Ritual. For the essential objects which 
constrained the Church from the beginning to ordain 
authoritative Liturgies were. the same in all, and these were 
both to secure attention to the thoughts which should enter 
into the constant worship of the Church, and because the 
use of fixed and obligatory forms was the most efficient, and 
only certain means of preserving her spiritual truths un- 
changed, and supplying the continual influences which were 
necessary for the spiritual growth and welfare of her 
members. 

Hence from the time when the Liturgies were given to 
the Church by the Apostles, or the Apostolic men who 
learned of them, they were accepted as the Chuboh's authori- 
tative utterance of the truths she meant to teach, and as the 
precise mode and form in which she thought it best to have 
these truths presented. 
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With this view her children came together in these 
appointed formg and words that they might there receive 
from HEB and share with heb the feast of holy things shk 
had prepared for them. They came to oflEer in her words 
the Common Prayer she gave them all to pray : to join in 
loving songs of praise which she had taught, or made: to 
hear the lesson of HEB choosing from the written Word of 
God. And as the heart and centre of the whole, to gather 
aronnd the "Holy table" of her risen Lord, " and continue 
the perpetual memory of that, his precious death and sacri- 
fice, until his coming again :" to receive t!ie Holy Gifts 
according to his Holy Institution, that they " may ho 
partakers of his most blessed Body and Blood :'' feeding; 
their souls with his spiritual food, and ^'offering tiicin- 
selves their souls and bodies to be a reasonable, holy and 
living sacrifice unto him." 

The entire Ritual portion of the service was thus tlio 
expression of the mind and purpose of the Chubch, not kA 
the individual minister ; and as such, it was '' set forth and 
established " in fixed words and appointed acts ^' which no 
one might presume to alter except he be lawfully called and 
authorized thereunto." * 

This was considered especially important in regard to the 
Sacramental office of the Church. It is to that, indeed, 
that the term Liturgy is properly applied. This was 
emphatically the divine service of the Church ; it was 
through the appointed words and acts of theLiturgic service 
that the Church conveyed her highest blessings, and she 
always considered it as an authoritative utterance of her 
vital truths. Hence this was never regarded as in any 
sense the property of the officiating Priest. 

There was a time and place in the public service in which 
the living teacher might give his word [9eTm<yn) of exhorta- 
tion, or instruction, but it was not by any alterations in the 
forms or language of the Liturgy that he should do it. 
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The very digniticance of this service as the especial organ 
of the Church's teaching required that she should provide 
against the intrusion of all individual opinions, and all 
modes of distorting it by any personal ideas. Hence she 
was not content to leave any uncertainty in the performance 
of this Bitual ; but as it was felt to be the chiefest safeguard 
of the taitb, she ordered with scrupulous care every word 
the minister should use, and every symbolic act he was to 
do in the administering of this high and holy office. 

In this the Church, and the Church alone, was the actor, 
and the teacher, and tlie giver : while the '' Priest at the 
Altar " was there solely as heb mouth-piece and heb agent 
She gives him t)ie words to say, and when to use them : 
she commands him to continue the memorial of the Lord's 
death; and directs him how to do this ^^ according to his 
holy Institution ;" she ordains that he ^' call the people that 
they will be partakers of this Holy Communion ;" and 
appoints how he shall deliver it to those who are there to 
receive. 

His office in this Liturgic service is to say the words the 
Church has given him, no less, no more, no other ; to per- 
form the acts she bids him, and only these. To add others 
which she had not ordered would be to change her presen- 
tation of the truth by symbols of his own : to omit what 
she thought needful to convey her mind, would be to 
mutilate the form in which she had expressed her teaching. 

In other words, the Church and not the iridividtuil Priest 
is the SOURCE of the Bitual ; his only right to minister 
at her Altar is by her commission ; and when he is officia- 
ting in her Liturgy, the only words or symbolic acts he is 
at liberty to use, are those she has commanded. 

It is just this principle which has always given such high 
importance to the Rituals of the service. In them we ^' hear 
the Church," not any one minister or man. By this sym- 
bolic act, we learn how the Church (not the officiating 
Priest,) intends that her doctrine should be represented. 

This principle of the relation of the Bitual to the Church 
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lies at the foandation of every true and Catholic conception 
of the office of the minister in the performance of the Lit- 
nrgy. If every, or any individual Priest could of his own will 
omit, change, or add to any part of this authoritative 
expression of the Church's thought, there could no lonp^er 
be any definite Church teaching, or Church worship. Nor 
would it matter whether the changes were made in the 
words, or in the symbolic acts by which these were accom- 
panied. By the one the Church speaks to the ear : and by the 
other to the eye : and neither in the one nor in the other 
has she ever allowed her officiating ministers to intrude their 
personal conceptions by supplying any other symbolic 
actions than those she has ordained : or using any other 
words than those she bids him utter. 

There was indeed a power inherent from the first, in the 
Episcopate to exercise a certain control over the details of 
the Kitnal in their several Dioceses, and under this authority 
the Bishop would occasionally introduce some change in 
either the words or form of the Liturgic service. 

Sometimes a General or Provincial Council, as the aggre- 
gate of the Episcopate, would ordain certain rules of wider 
application than a single Diocese ; but these powers, 
although conceded to exist in the Episcopal office, were 
exercised but rarely, and in comparatively minor matters, so 
long as the Church retained the Apostolic traditions and 
Catholic unity unimpaired. And so strong and universal 
was the conviction that the Bitual was the Church's service, 
that the assumption by any individual Priest of a right to 
introduce forms, or observances not adopted by the Church 
in her unbroken * usage, or explicit orders, would have been 

' ** Unbroken usage " or an " usage which has not been doubted or ques- 
tioned " from ** the earliest periods of the Ohurch," coDStitutes the Common 
Law of the Church, and is " recognized as a distinct source of Ecclesiastical 
Jurisprudence ;" but this as a necessary condition of its application demands 
that the usage in question shall have been continuous, and continuously 
accepted as an usage of the Church. It cannot be employed to bring in 
usages which have for centuries been unknown and in that period were not 
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regarded everywhere as opposed to the whole Catholic 
conception of the nature, intention and value of the Litargy. 
That such is the view of the Bitual which has always 
been held and enforced by the Church Catholic both in its 
primitive unity and in all its branches is so universally 
accepted by all who know anything of Liturgic History, 
that it cannot be necessary to adduce especial authorities to 
sustain it/ It has from the beginning been always assumed 
as an admitted first principle to be reasoned from, rather 
than a matter of question to be decided by discussion. 
Hence if we desire to understand the import and scope of 
the Ritual Law of the Church, as this has always been 
regarded in the principles and legislation of the Church 
Catholic, we must start from these historic facts as our 
fundamental idea, and must construe the obligations of the 
officiating minister in accordance with this conception. 

employed in the performance of the Bervices. Sir Robert Pbillimore admits 
the existence of this Common Law, and limits it in its application as above 
stated. He asks ** is there a Common Law living by usage though partially 
expressed by Judicial decisions, or still more taken for granted by all the 
authorities in Church and State ?'* He replies unequivocally ** there is such 
an usage, and the Western Church recognizes it as a source of Ecclesiastical 
Jurisprudence.'* And he adds "the existence of this lex non 9onpia is 
generally ascertained by adjudicated cases, but it may be proved by public 
notoriety, etc." Ecclesiastical Cases, p. 72. 

' I will refer to only two, and these not because I think them needed to 
support the opinions above stated, but for the reason that they express the 
facts so clearly and tersely as to cover all the points necessary to be borne 
in mind. Van Rspin quoted by Stephens on the Prayer Book, Vol. L, l4l, 
says "Singularum Ecclesiarum ritus atque ceremonias, sive ritualia servanda 
sunt neque presbyteriis allilsve ecdesisd ministris ritum prescriptum immu- 
tare licet, eo etiam pretextu quod contrarius ritus pristinse ecclesin disciplinie 
conformior esset. Videreiurque ad excitandum populi devotionem nee non 
ad explicanda mysteria aptior et convenientior." It would be difficult to 
find language that more utterly excludes grounds for an individual to add 
anything to or take anything from the Ritual as definitely commanded. 

Sir Robert Phillimore after quoting and approving other authorities to this 
same effect sums up the whole position, (Eccles. Cases, p. 72), '* the Canon 
Law nnquesHonally places in the hands of the Bishop the authority to gotbrn 
all questions of Ritual." Tliese only express what the true Catholic doctrine 
of Ritual must always assert. 
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Snch being the uniform and nnqnestionable teaching of 
the Chnrch on the relation of the Priest to the Ritual, it is 
obvious that the very recent assumption of some in the 
American Chnrch that ''the individual minister'^ has "entire 
liberty of Kitual to introduce anything he please, provided 
it have not been bxplicttlt fobbiddbn," is whoUv in 
contradiction to every true and Catholic conception of the 
nature and import of the Liturgy. 

The first appearance of a claim for the independence of 
the minister in the forms of worship, as an actual factor in 
discussions about the Ritual came from the self-will and 
lawless individualism of the Puritans. It never could have 
been maintained in any age where the relation of the Liturgy 
to the general order of the Church was rightly apprehended. 
It is essentially and thoroughly a Puritan idea; and what- 
ever may be the interest in which it has been for the time 
evoked, it is, in fact, only thd manifestation in another 
direction of that same spirit of revolt against the Church's 
order which was one of the most dangerous and disorganizing 
elements of the old Puritanic leaven. The things which they 
desired to do may have been different, but the spirit of 
personal assertion in the performance of the Church's 
service, is equally nnchurchly and uncatholic in both ; and 
if it ever be conceded to the ministers as a right, not only 
will it introduce a new and foreign element into the Law of 
Ritual, but it will soon and utterly, destroy all definite and 
authoritative doctrine in the Church's Liturgy. 

But further, this claim that the officiating minister has 
'* an inherent, or granted liberty to do anything in the ' 
Ritual that is not expressly 'forbidden' in the Rubrics" 
rests on a mistaken notion of the structure of the Ritual 
Law, and the relation of the Rubrics to the duty of the 
minister. 

Those who maintain their right to do anything in the 
service which is not prohibited in the actual words of the 
Rubrics, lay great stress on a discrimination they make 
between three classes of things which may be affected by 
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the Law of Ritual: 1. " Things that are expressly allowed 
or required to be done by onr American Legislation, these 
must be done." 2. " Things expressly forbidden by that Leg- 
islation, these ranst be left undone." 3. " Things neither 
ordered nor prohibited expressly ; — in regard to these 
there is entire liberty to do them if the Priest at the Altar 
think it best to do them." 

There are indeed these three classes of things, and they 
embrace all the possible relations of things to the Ritual. 
Some are commanded ; some are prohibited ; some are not 
mentioned at all. It certainly takes no remarkable acumen 
to recognize the truth of this division ; and as certainly it 
would not have occupied much space in the discussions 
about Ritual Law, had it not been applied in support of the 
enormous assumption of '^ entire Ritnal liberty in reference 
to the innumerable things under class three which are 
neither ordered nor prohibited." 

And the ground on which it is so employed is a concep- 
tion of the relation of the officiating minister to the Ritual 
which is essentially false and misleading. The minister is 
tacitly but confidently assumed to have some natural and 
personal right to perform the service of the Church as he 
may deem the best, '^ except " in matters where the Rubrics, 
by special prohibition, have abridged his proper and 
inherent liberty of Ritual action; that to this end the 
Church has definitely pointed out and mentioned not only 
all the things which he must do, but also ail the things he 
must not do. Hence that he has a recognized authority to 
go outside of what she has commanded, and do anything 
and all he please as master of the service in all things 
which are not in terms forbidden him. That is, he regards 
the Ritual as a restraint upon his personal liberty, and not 
in its true character, as the sole authority he has for every- 
thing he is to do in the performance of the services. But 
when we come to study the bearing of the Rubrics on the 
performance of the Liturgy it is very apparent that our 
Ritual was formed on no such theory. It is not an elaborate 
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apparatus for the limitation of the personal liberty of the 
Priest by careful prohibition of the things he must not do. 
It virtually recognizes but one relation of the minister to 
the Ritual he has to perform ; and that is, of an agent 
whom she commands just what to do and all that he has a 
right before her altar officially to do ; he is there, not only 
to do all that she has bidden him, but to do mo Ritual act 
except what she has ordered him. That this is certainly the 
principle of the structure of the Ritual is shown by the fact, 
that the whole tenor of the Rubrics of our Liturgy is man- 
datory and not discriminative between things that must be 
done, and other things it is prohibited to do. There is just 
one Rubric in the American Liturgy which forbids anything 
whatever ; and this is : '^ If any of the consecrated Bread 
and Wine remain after the Communion it shall kot be 
carried out of the Church ;" hence if the Priest take care 
that no portion of the Sacrament be ^' reserved " and ^^ carried 
out " of the Church, but is all eaten and drunk as directed, 
within, there is no other act (if this notion of Ritual liberty 
be true) which the Church does not give him permission * 
to introduce, and does not intend that he shall have the right 
to use. The entire class of things he is in terms forbid to do, 
in the communion office, consists of just one aet to be avoided ; 

> It may be wid that there is an Implied limitation of things that are thus 
pennitted to usages which had been admitted by the Catholic Church in 
former times. But no one has eyer pointed out any such limitation if the 
principle be allowed at all : and even if it be so limited, what portion of 
the earlier Church shall be the norm of our additions? The Sarum? 
Why that more than Hereford, or Bangor ? The Roman Ordo 7 But that 
was not employed nor allowed to be employed in the authorized services of 
the Qhurch of England. Shall it be the Prunitlve Church? What age of 
this — what portion of it ? Once g^nt the principle and there is not, there 
cannot be any limitation of its use. And the very Catholic Theology, in 
whose interest this liberty is now claimed by so many earnest and devoted 
men, claimed I must believe in a mistaken idea of the relations of the Clergy 
to the Ritual, this very Catholic Theology would be the doctrine to suffer 
the most fatally by the destruction of the Churches time-sanctioned barriers 
against the persooai intrusion of individual conceptions into the Ritual of the 
Liturgy. 
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and we are expected to believe that this one prohibition em- 
braces all the conceivable acts or symbols of doctrine which 
the Chnrch Ritual meant to be excluded from her Litnrgic 
worship. We would have hardly ventured to impute so 
startling a conclusion to any theory of Ritual which could 
be adopted by any Churchman, had it not been deliberately 
announced, and maintained by many as the essential prin- 
ciple by which the conduct of the minister in performing 
the Ritual of the American Church is to be decided. As a 
clear and emphatic expression of this view, I quote from a 
very clever and plausible article in support of it, from " The 
Church and the World, New York, October, 1874, pp. 384, 
389." After defining the three classes of things which we 
have referred to above, the author sums up the position of 
the minister in relation to " the almost innumerable points 
on which our American Church Legislation has said 
nothing," and says : 

'*Now the old and original principle of American Churchmen is that 

where there is no law there is no transgression there ought to be n6 

question at all in regard to a truth so simple and self-evident as this This 

entire liberty ' of Ritual is one of the most strikingly distinctive features of 
our American Churc!i ; it is peculiarly in harmony with the characteristics 

of this American people It was deliberately adopted at the organisation 

of the American Church aAer the Revolutionary war." 

I will inquire, further on, how far the history of the 
American Prayer Book justifies the claim that the American 
Church has adopted this *' strikingly distinctive feature" 



' That the conclusions drawn from tliis assertion have not been overstated 
in the text will be evident from another passage in the same article^ p. 391 : 
**The law of liberty of Ritual is tlie law of this Church, which every Bishop, 
Priest and Deacon, of the same has bound himself to obey, observe, and 
follow; and every Bishop, Presbyter or other who attempts to interfere 
with or restrict that liberty of Ritual is a breaker of the law." "• Some are 
scandalized at the sight of this immense amount of freedom, and assume 
that there must be some limits to it which are not expressed in American 
Legislation." The only assumption needed is that the laws of the American 
Church shall be continued upon the principles which have been accepted and 
acted on in every age and portion of the Church, and which were the 
undoubted principles on which our Ritual was framed. 
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into our Bitual Law. The only point at present before us 
is the consideration of the fact that such a conception of the 
strncture of the Rnbrical system of the Liturgy is wholly 
averse from every Catholic interpretation of the duties of the 
officiating minister ; and, if it were accepted, would permit, 
nay sanction, that very intrusion of individual opinions into 
the Litnrgic Service of the Church which we have seen it was 
the uniform and universal intention of the Church Catholic 
to prevent. Under this view of Ritual liberty, the acting 
Priest might add one symbol today, and introduce another 
symbol with another phase of doctrine at the next com- 
munion. One minister might make the Church, by his 
peculiar interpolations of new actions, seem to teach one 
opinion ; another could make it inculcate, by his perform- 
ances, a wholly opposite conception. Nor could this liberty, 
if once conceded, be restricted to any given line of doctrinal, 
or ecclesiastical expression. It might at the first be used 
only to bring in what a considerable portion of the Church 
would consider clearer views of Catholic Theology ; and the 
additions and interpolations or accompaniments might have 
all been sought in the Rituals of the earlier and more 
devotional periods of the Church. But if it be a liberty 
which belongs to all, who would not fear that in these 
changing times many would use this power to make the 
Church's Liturgy convey opinions which the pure Church 
would utterly abhor ? 

There has been from the beginning, and there still remains, 
adequate provision in the Church to make such changes in 
the words or forms of the Liturgic Ritual as actual need, or 
thoughtful consideration shall require. New Rubrics may 
be made, old Rubrics may be modified, by proper legislative 
action. The Bishop's " Godly Admonition " is still the 
living authority in matters of doubtful construction, or the 
uncertain meaning of a Ritual Law. But these do not con- 
fer upon the ministering Priest any other liberty of Ritual 
than to do as he had promised before his ordination, viz : 
"Always so to minister the doctrine, and sacraments of 
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Christ as the Lord hath commanded, and this Church [the 
Church to whose worship he solemnly engages to conform] 
hath received the same." He did not bind himself, nor did 
he receive permission to minister these vital elements of the 
Church as the Greek Church, or the Koman, or the Nestorian 
hath received them ; nor as his own ideas of Catholic 
Theology and usage would like to make them ; but as 
^^ THIS," the American branch of the Church Catholic (using 
her authority as every branch of the Church Catholic has 
always done), as this Church whose agent and voice he is, 
as this Church which gave him alike his right to minister 
and the Ritual he was always to use, as this Church hath 
received the mme. And he is at her altar to do and say just 
what her Ritnal, and unquestioned Common Law have bid 
him to do, '^ Neither (as the old English Canon' has it) 
diminishing in any respect nor adding anything in the 
matter or form thereof." 

The plea has been made urgently and with great force 
against any interference with these individual aberations 
from the appointed order of our Liturgy, upon the ground 
of the danger from hasty Legislation in the Ritual of the 
Church, and it has been very truly said : ** The science of 
Rites is one of the noblest of all departments of Theology."* 
I would go still farther and say, that a proper use of Rites 
is simply vital to the perpetuity of the teaching office of the 
Church, and the moment that her Rites can be made subject 
to the whim or opinion of the officiating Priest, she ceases 
to have any authoritative organ for the presentation of her 
mind as the ecclesia docens^ and is degraded to a mere aggre- 
gation of individual ministers, each moulding her offices 
according to his special fancy, and each employing such Rites 
as would express his own interpretation of her doctrina I feel 



>CanonB of 1603. Canon XI V. 

'Sermon in Trinity Church, New York, on Ascension Day, 1874, by 
Morgan Diz, & T. D., Rector, pp. 8, 5. 7. 
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most profoundly with the same writer, that '^ to legislate 
concerning the worship of Almighty God wonld indeed be 
a great thing to undertake."' " Such legislation must be 
committed to men of calmness, intelligence and capacity."* 
Nor do " I see anywhere any indication of the ability or 
the disposition to do the thing as it ought to be done if done 
at all." • 

I, for one, recognize to the full the vital importance of a 
due preparation before any essential changes shall be legis- 
lated into our SituaL I hail with unfeigned delight the 
revival through the Church of a reverence for true Catholic 
Theology, and a desire to reproduce some of the exquisite 
features of the grand old Liturgies of the earlier days of the 
undivided Church. I would beg our young men to live 
much in the study and the spirit of these precious monn- 
menta And I would urge our '^ Masters of Sentences " to 
make the minds of the people familiar with their words 
and meaning. But all the more because it is so vitally 
important that no change should be admitted into the 
Church's highest ofSce without the most careful scrutiny 
and sanction of the Church itself; all the more because to 
provide wisely for '* the worship of Almighty God is a 
great thing to undertake." I wonld not have the individual 
minister allowed to perform this great work in his own 
portion of the Church ; nor to assume and exercise the 
actual authority of this momentous legislation by bringing 
in a lot of unordained accompaniments on his own notion of 
the Bitual, or using uncommanded symbols in his performance 
of the Liturgy, and thus absolutely taking on himself the 
high office of altering the Church's Ritual, and possibly of 
misrepresenting some of the vital doctrines of the Church's 
Liturgy. If it be vastly important that the Church should 
not change the Ritual hastily, it is certainly quite as import- 
ant, that the individual minister, often crude, ignorant, 
impulsive, or mistaken, as he might be, should know he has 

* See preceding page. 
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DO right to alter what the Church has given him to do, until 
the Church Iterself is wise enough to tell him how to alter it. 
From the historical view of the nature of the Bitual here 
given, I think every Catholic minded inquirer will admit 
that the obligation of the officiating Priest to abstain from 
all tampering with the Bitual has been an uniform and 
universal principle in every age and in every portion of the 
Church Catholic from the beginning. Hence, if there be an 
"entire liberty" of Ritual vested in the Priests of the Church 
in the United States, it was not derived from any right that 
belonged to them as ministers of the Catholic and Apostolic 
Church, but it must be a new power conferred on 
them by some special legislation in either the Anglican or 
American Branch of the Church. It has never been a 
Catholic principle. It has never been recognized as a right 
in any primitive or Catholic Bitual. Has the Legislation of 
the Church in either England or America conferred any 
such unprecedented authority on the ministers at their 
altars? Quite the reverse; for not only has the great 
weight of opinion among "all sorts and conditions of men " 
in the Church sustained the old view of a strict conformity 
to the Bitual Law, but it has been fully and repeatedly 
applied by the most emphatic and unmistakable Legislation. 
I am glad to have upon this point the support of the very 
able writer above referred to as claiming " entire liberty of 
Bitual as a strikingly distinctive feature of the American 
Church." He says :* 

** There is a general desire to put down anybody who * * acts in a 
manner decidedly different from other people. In the Anglican branch of 
the Church this feeling is intensified by the octo of uniformity under which the 
Church of England has been doing her work in shackles from the Reforma- 
tion until now ; and also by the determination so stronqly ea^eesed in the 
Preface to the English Book, that, whereas heretofore there hath been great 
diversity in saying and singing in Churches within this realm, * * now 
from henceforth cUl the whoU Realm shall have hut one use^ There is a sort of 
oral tradition, therefore, in the Anglican branch of the Church, that there 
must be uniformity iu public worship." 



> Church and World, N. Y., 1879, Oct., p. 384. Italics, etc., are mina 
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This statement is thoron^hly correct in its expression of 
both the facts and opinions on the matter in question which 
had existed in the Anglican Church for at least two centu- 
ries before the time of tlie formation of the American Book, 
and were then universally accepted. And it shows also tiie 
principles under which the framers of the American Situal 
had been trained and always continued to think and legis- 
late. The English Church had from its foundation always 
recognized and applied the Catholic doctrine in reference 
to the authoritative obligation of the accepted Ritual in each 
Diocese. In the exercise of their old powers in the details 
of their service, there had been certain modifications of the 
original Augustinian Liturgy in a few of the Dioceses. 
Hence there were several uses* employed in different 
Dioceses of the Mediaeval Anglican Church. Such were 
the uses of Hereford, of Bangor and that of Sarum, which 
latter was adopted in the largest number of the English 
Dioceses. But there was no liberty of Kitual allowed in 
any portion of the Church of England, during all this period, 
for the individual minister, at his own option to select and 
combine, or in any way modify, the especial "use" which 
was imposed in his Diocese, as the Bitual he was to use. 
In those ages no minister would have ever ventured to claim 
so momentous a prerogative. But in the embittered conten- 
tions of the Beformation era each party sought every means 
to advance its own cause, and to depress that of its 
antagonist, and in the half century of these contests all the 
bands of Church discipline were rudely cast aside asseenied 
best at the moment to serve the interests of either of the 
contending factions. In this universal disorganization some 
of the clergy, in the excess of their zeal on the one side and 



' " Use '* is a technical ecclesiastical term, meaning much more than I 

'* usage *' or '* custom," it ezpresses that the offices to which it refers are the 
appointed services in the Diocese of which it is the ** use ;" and that this and 
this only is the form nnd order in which any of these services shall be per- 
formed by any minister of that Diocese. I 
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the other, did for a time, and for the first time in the history 
of the Ghnrch, assume the power of making such adaptations 
of the Ritual as they thought best suited to their own ideas 
of what the Church's Liturgy ought to convey. And from 
this arose that ''great diversity in saying and singing in the 
Churches " to which the preface to the English Prayer Book 
alludes ; and the first step that the English Church made in 
the exercise of her inherent right as a branch of the Catholic 
Church, when she reformed her service, was to revise and 
unify these several Liturgies and reduce them to one ^' use," 
which instead of being merely Diocesan in its obligation, 
should henceforth be the sole authoritative or authorized 
standard for the Church of the whole Bealm. Tliis was no 
imposition of a new " shackle " on the Catholic liberty of 
the minister, but was only the continued operation of a 
principle which had until this never been denied by any 
true Churchman, but which the disorders and lawlessness of 
that troubled age made it now necessary to embody in 
Statutes and enforce by a law. Hence we find in the same 
act which imposed the First Revision (in 1549) of the 
Prayer Book of the Reformed Church the command, ' "All 
and singular ministers shall be bound to say and use the 
matins * * and celebration of the Lord's Supper * * 
IN suonybrm cmd order as is mentioned in said Book, and 
KONB OTHER OB OTHEBWiSE." This is repeated in still more 
exact and comprehensive terms in setting forth the altera- 
tions made in 1558 : " If any manner of Parson * * 
refuse to use the said Common Prayers * * as they be 
set forth in said Book, or shall, willfully or obstinately 
standing in the same, use any other rite, ceremony, order, 
form, or manner of celebrating the Lord's Supper openly or 
privily * * than is mentioned and set forth in said 
Book, he shall be subject" to the penalties in such case pro- 
vided. This is again repeated in the act of Charles XL (1662), 
which also states one of the results to be attained by this 

> Italics, etc., are mj own. 
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nniformitj, and which is strictly in accordance with what 
we have seen to be the Catholic idea from the beginning : 
i. a, '^to the intent that every person within this Realm 
may certainly know the rule to which he is to conform in 
public worship and the administration of the Sacraments." 
Thus the Anglican Revision of the Ritnal accepted and ap- 
plied the principle which had always been regarded as the 
fondamental basis of all Ritual Law wherever there had 
been a Ritual. It did not impose any " shackles " upon the 
Clergy. No Priest in the nnreformed Anglican Church 
would have claimed any liberty to add to or modify her Ritual 
according to his will. The reformed church used her influ- 
ence both in these lawless times, and in the Puritan revolt in 
later days, to have the statutes of the Realm embody and 
enforce the principle of Ritual which was as universal and 
almost as ancient as the Church's being. But it was not in 
the statutes of the Parliament alone, that this obligation was 
recognized. The Canons of the Convocation in 1603 were 
the work of the Church and the Cnurch only, and were 
never passed in Parliament. Hence whatever may be said 
of the Acts of Uniformity as being only the action of the 
State, there can be no such objection to the Canons of 1603, 
which by the universal judgment of both lawyers and eccle- 
siastics bind the Church and clergy, even although not 
obligatory on the laity. And among these, Canon XIV. 
directs, ^^AU ministers shall observe the orders, rites and 
ceremonies prescribed in the Book of Common Prayer * 

* * without eHQier diminishing * * * in any re- 
spect * * * or ADDING anything m the mcUter or form 
thereqf.^^ And thus the Church by her own sole and 
unquestioned action repeats the old and correct principle in 
all its fulness, and makes it authoritatively binding on all 
her clergy. "They must not use any other rite or manner ;" 
they must not "diminish aught from that which was 
appointed;" they must not "add anything in either the 
matter or the form thereof" to what is commanded. 

A claim, however, is still made by some that there is 
: 7 
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somehow and somewhere a certain right to use some portions 
of the old Saram or others of the ante-Reformation 
Liturgies of the English Church. It has been maintained 
that '* Some of the prescribed Ritual of the Saram use was 
omitted at the Reformation, bnt whatever was not specifical- 
ly and by name rejected remained a part of the Church's 
lawful inheritance." It is true that such acts and accom- 
paniments of the Catholic usages as had come down by 
Common Law, passed on, like all other matters of Common 
Law, without any break or change, and are still continued 
in the service, where they never have been interrupted nor 
even questioned. But it was not so with the definite and 
appointed words and usages which were " not retained " in 
the revision, and had not " continued in unbroken use" as 
portions of the Church's Common Law. For as some of 
the ministers who still held to their allegiance to the Pope 
as paramount to the authority of the Church of England, 
endeavored surreptitiously to continue parts of the old 
services which had not been " retained " in the Revised Lit- 
urgy, the English Church expressed her intention in this 
matter most unmistakably by having a Statute passed in 
1550 which commanded : 



" That, Since the Common Prayer had been set forth * * * corrupt, 
untrue, vain and superstitious services should be disused, and thsrkforb, 
(mark the application of this premise), all books called Antiphoners, Grailes, 
Missals, Manuals, Legends, Aves, Portuasses, Primers in Latin or English, 
Couchers, Journals, Ordinals, or other books or writings heretofore used for 
the service of the Church (other than such as are or shall be set forth by the 
King^s Majesty), shall be by the present act clearly and utterly abolished and 
forbidden to be used in this Realm/' 

This does not really say any more than was implied in 
the very fact of an authoritative revision for the purpose 
that ^^ the whole Bealm should have but one use," as the 
Canon of 1603 explicitly affirmed. But it was worded 
thus exhaustively that there might be no room to question 
what was the intention of the Church, and that she did 
prohibit ** specifically and by nam^ " every part and act of 
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the Sarum and all other earlier Ritaals whatever which had 
been "cut away and clean rejected" by their omission from 
the appointed words and acts of the revised Liturgy. 

There can be no doubt that such was the mind and pur- 
pose of the Church of England at the time of the Revision 
of the Ritual in 1649 ; and as little, that it continued to be 
the uniform and accepted principle of that Church at the 
time when the organization of the Church in the United 
States was effected. Along with the doctrine of the Apos- 
tolic Succession, it occupied the position of a fundamental 
axiom in the Church of England, and with the fathers and 
organizers of the American branch of the Church. It was 
the boast, and was thought to be the safeguard of the 
Church, that her teaching by the Ritual was and should 
continue to be uniform. It was the standing taunt of the 
Puritan that his minister was not bound to any settled rite 
or form, but had that liberty of worship which would allow 
him to impress his own thoughts on the service and sacra- 
ments, as well as in the preaching of the Gospel. 

With the Church feeling, such as we have expressed, held 
at that time as the admitted doctrine of the Church of 
England, it would require clear and emphatic evidence to 
show that the precisely opposite idea had been " deliberately 
adopted at the organization of the American Church after 
the Revolutionary War," and that the Church in the United 
States intended to introduce an " entire liberty of Ritual " 
as '' a strikingly distinctive feature in the American Church." 
This very claim is an admission that such liberty had no 
support in Catholic precedents. While so far is it from 
being true that such was the action or the intention of the 
American Churchmen, the very opposite was the case. If 
any historic fact can be considered certain, it is that the 
framers of our Liturgy " did not intend to depart from the 
Church of England in any essential point of doctrine, disci- 
pline or worship, or further than local circumstances re- 
quire." This is their solemn assertion in the Preface of the 
Prayer Book, which was *' established and set forth " as 
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a part of our Book of Common Prayer; and is to be 
regarded as the authoritative announcement by the Ameri- 
can Church of the causes that led to our revision of the 
English offices, and of the principles on which our services 
were all prepared. And certainly no point of discipline 
and worship was considered more essential in the Church of 
England at that time, and continuously for two hundred 
years before, than the obligation of the officiating minister 
to perform the Ritual as the Church had appointed it; 
'' Neither diminishing in aught nor adding anything in the 
matter or the form thereof." What is thus apparent from 
the general relation of the American Churchmen to the 
Church of England at this period, is abundantly confirmed 
by the memoirs and correspondence of all the prominent 
actors in that great work whose writings or opinions have 
been preserved to us, so far as I have ever known them, or 
seen them quoted. And it is also established in the clearest 
manner by the forms and requirements of both the Prayer 
Book and the Constitution of the Church, as these have 
been adopted by the Church in the United States. 

The language of the title page adopted and set forth as 
descriptive of the character of the Prayer Book was identical 
with that of the English Book, which we have seen to be 
expressive of the purpose that the whole Kealm was to have 
but one form, and that was to be ^' according to the use of 
the Church of England." So, too, our own, is "According to 
THB USB of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America ;" and was meant to express the same 
intention. The Book itself ^ was established and set forth " 
under an Article (8) in a Constitution formed before 
the Prayer Book was prepared, and which ordained that it 
** Shall be used in the Protestant Episcopal Church in those 
States which have adopted " this Constitution ; while in 
another Article (7) it commands that "No person shall 
be ordained until he have subscribed a declaration that, * I 
do solemnly engage to conform to the doctrines and worship 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States.' " 
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And, that there may be no mistake in both the obligation 
to conform, and the rule to which he mnst conform, the 
candidate for Priesthood must promise, before he receive the 
power to perform her " established " offices, that " by the 
help of the Lord," he will **alway8 so minister the doctrine 
and sacraments of Christ as the Lord hath commanded, and 
as THIS Church hath received the same." Here again is the 
same language as that of the Church of England, the 
manifest design of which was, as we have shown from the 
very language of the act imposing them '^ that every person 
in this Bealm may certainly know the rules to which he is 
to conform in * * * the administration of the sacra- 
ments and other rites and ceremonies of the Church." 

There is no implication, even, in these, nor so far as any 
one has shown, in any other provision of the Prayer Book 
of the American Church, that the principle of Ritual liberty 
was adopted by the fathers of the Church in the United 
States. Their legislation was not hasty, nor without due 
consideration. For full five years, from 1784 to 1789, there 
were repeated Conventions and continual correspondence 
between the men who were most influential in giving the 
Prayer Book the form it finally received, and in these every 
portion and provision of the Ritual was most anxiously con- 
sidered and discussed. I am sure no person reading either 
the correspondence or the stages of the public work could 
find in these the evidence that our Church has given or 
designed to give its individual ministers any liberty of 
Ritual other than the Church Catholic has always given, 
and the Church of England had most unequivocally afiirmed, 
that is, the right and duty to perform the Ritual of the 
Church just as the Church in which he hdd his orders had 
commanded; omitting nothing; changing nothing; nor 
adding anything thereto, in either form or matter. 

Canon 22, Title I. of the general Canon is the reaffirma- 
tion by the American Church of the same Catholic princi- 
ples of Liturgical obligations, and both of its Sections 
involve precisely the same relations of the officiating priest 
to*the services, viz. : 
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§ I. That he shall introduce no other prayers than those of 
the appointed order. 

§ II. That he shall introduce no unordamed ceremonies 
into the performance of the same authorized Bitual. 

If § II. is Rubrical, and hence unconstitutional and not 
binding on the Clergy, then § I. is the same, and we may 
add any prayers as well as do any acts that we wish. Or, 
if the obligations with regard to either the prayers or the 
practices, rest solely on the Canon, and not on universal 
Catholic principles, then if any one General Convention 
should repeal the whole Canon, every priest would be at 
liberty to alter the prayers as well as the ceremonial, and 
thus by his mere individual will make ^^alterations or addi- 
tions" in the Prayer Book from Sunday to Sunday, a thing 
which is forbidden the whole Church in the United States 
to do without three years of delay, and the voice of two 
General Conventions. 

The Ritual of the American Church thus continues and 
applies precisely the same relation between the officiating 
Priest and the Liturgic services, which the true Catholic idea 
has always recognized and enforced. The " Priest at her 
Altar" is not there with *' entire liberty of Ritual " either 
as one of the "strikingly distinctive features of the Ameri- 
can Church " or on any other ground than that of the 
Puritan conception, of the inherent right of every man to 
decide how he will perform the worship of the Church in 
such manner as may seem to himself the best adapted to 
the edification of the congregation and to express his own 
views of doctrine. Such has never been the principle of the 
American Church, is not so now, and if she shall maintain 
the true Catholic conception, can never be. 

I have not gone into the details of any of the special 
things which are in issue in the present controversies about 
Ritual. The acts themselves are, many of them, of very 
little moment whether they be done or not. It cannot 
matter very much, intrinsically, what is the cut or name or 
color of the vestments of the minister. It will not affect 
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the grace of the Enchariet whether it be administered with 
leavened bread or with azymes ; nor whether the wine be 
anmixed or mingled with a little water in the chalice. 
Whatever of them all the Church should order, all loyal 
ministers woald instantly and gladly do. Nor is it an issue 
of very much importance just what may be the construction 
of a doubtful or disputed Rubric, for this is only a difference 
of opinion between those who recognize the same fundamen- 
tal principles of the Church's power. The vital question 
now involved in these new claims of ministerial liberty of 
Kitual, is of far higher moment, and concerns the very 
power of the Church to continue in the authoritative exer- 
cise of her high functions as the Ecdesia dooena. It is no 
less than this : ^' Shall the Church in the United States, 
for the first time in the history of any part of the Church 
Catholic, abandon her prerogative as the teacher of the 
people, by her appointed forms and acts ; and admit the 
principle that every or any of her ministers shall have the 
right to introduce all such symbolic acts, into her highest 
and most sacred offices as he may deem advisable as a 
means of giving his own interpretation to the doctrines of 
her Liturgy {" If the acts which he interpolates mean 
nothing, why then disturb the order of the Church with 
them? If they do involve some important phase of 
doctrine, shall any minister be authorized to make the 
Church's Ritual the agent of his thoughts in ways which she 
has refused to order ? An entire liberty of Ritual such as 
this, is at the same time uncatholic in principle, unwarranted 
by law in any branch of the Church Catholic, and will be 
suicidal of the Faith in any Church that should permit its 
exercise. Hence, on the concurrent grounds ot uniform 
Catholic opinion, and actual legal enactments, we must con- 
clude that both in its intention and its definite obligations, 
the Ritual Law of the Church in the United States is just 
what it has ever been, a form of worship and an embodiment 
of doctrine appointed by the Church herself. And as it is the 
Church's voice, the individual minister has no authority to 
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either add to, or alter any of the words which she has given 
him to say, or any of the actions she has commanded him to 
do. The sole question that any true Catholic Churchman 
ought to ask is, has "this Church," before whose Altar I stand 
as minister, ordained that her Priests should perform these 
actions, or appointed that they should employ these words 
which lam now about to use in the performance of her 
Liturgy. 

J. F. GARRISON. 



THE MISSIONARY EPISCOPATE AND 
MISSIONARY JURISDICTIONS. 

It has been much disputed of late whether the Diocese or 
the Parisli is the unit of ecclesiastical organization and life. 
Are parishes formed by the Diocese, or is the Diocese formed 
by an aggregation or union of parishes? Is the Diocese 
prior in idea and in fact, or do the parishes antedate and 
determine the Diocese ? Probably many intelligent laymen 
and rectors of large parishes take the latter view. It was 
doubtless held quite generally by American churchmen till 
within a recent period. The former is maintained by those 
who see some evils in our prevailing ecclesiastical system 
and practice, who complain of Congregationalism in the 
Church, who would revive primitive discipline and usages. 

There is much to be said for the latter theory. In the 
American Church, Parishes were before Dioceses. Dioceses 
were formed by the rectors and representative laymen of 
parishes or congregations having already a corporate exist- 
ence, as dioceses subsequently united to form the Province 
or the National Church. It is possible that some of our 
legislation has been based on the idea of the autonomy or 
independence of parishes. Practically, at least, the theory 
has been widely admitted and acted upon. 
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And yet there has been a growing recognition of the other 
theory, as if from a consciouBness often not understood or 
not acknowledged that it is or onght to be true. In many 
of the Dioceses, in nearly all of those recently formed, the 
Conventions have by legislation determined how and under 
what conditions parishes should be organized, what officers 
they should have, and their powers and functions, and have 
prescribed for them their charters and constitutions. This 
makes the Diocese the unit and source of power above and 
independently of the Parishes. 

It would seem difficult, too, to reconcile the other view 
with the polity of the Episcopal Chnrch. According to our 
interpretation of the New Testament and early Church 
History, " the Church " is not merely the single congrega- 
tion. The word is always used of the Christians of a city 
or country. It is applied invariably to the Diocese, or 
jurisdiction of a Bishop, or to the Province, embracing 
several dioceses : as the church at Jerusalem, Antioch, 
Corinth, Ephesus, Bome. The Societies of IndependentSi 
holding the view that the New Testament writers never 
mean anything by *' the Church " but a single congregation, 
meeting and worshipping in some place, give all ecclesias- 
tical powers to the individual congregation. Congregations 
may unite and form Conferences or Associations, but these 
have no authority save that which the congregations choose 
to give them. The Congregation is self-governing, may 
frame its own Articles of Faith, and even ordain its minis- 
ters. To the mind of a Churchman this view is inconsistent 
with all the facts of Apostolic history and ecclesiastical 
usage in all ages. But does it differ essentially from that 
which makes the Parish first, actually and in idea, and the 
Diocese a convenient union of Parishes ? And if the Diocese 
is a federation of Parishes, and the Province as represented in 
the General Convention, a federation of Dioceses, why may 
not a Diocese separate itself from the general Church, and 
a Parish in like manner, from the Diocese, resuming the 
exercise of its original and independent rights? Some 
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Churchmen hold this view, at least as to the right of a 
Diocese to separate and to revert to self-government ; as a 
school of politicians held that a State might rightfully 
secede. But we do not see how such a theory can be fairly 
distinguished from "Congregationalism." They who hold 
that the Province is the ecclesiastical unit are possibly 
nearer the truth. The Parish cannot perpetuate itself unless 
the congregation can ordain its ministers. The Diocese 
cannot continue its own life unless the Bishop can ordain 
his successor. The Province alone can be self-perpetuating 
under the ancient and universal rule of at least three conse- 
crators for the commissioning of a Bishop in the Church of 
God. . 

But are any of these views adequate? Is not the unity 
of the Church in the Episcopate ? Is not the Bishop the 
unit sought for, or if not the individual Bishop, the College 
of Bishops as represented in the Province ? No doubt the 
wole Church was first in Jesus Christ, the Incarnate Son 
of God. " All power is given unto me in heaven and in 
earth." He delegated to the apostles such powers as they 
would need, for the organizing, instructing, guiding the 
Church. "As my Father hath sent me, even so send I 
you." The Church comes down from above ; it does not 
grow up from beneath. It is " from heaven " and not " of 
men." The apostles were "sent," not "called" of the 
people. They send others. They commission presbyters 
and deacons. They hold " the brethren " responsible for 
the exercise of a lower but true " vocation and ministry." 
But they were made by Jesus Christ the source of ecclesias- 
tical powers under and subordinately to Himself. In 
thought and in reality the ecclesiastical unit was the College 
of the Apostles. In due time the apostles separated. They 
went forth to preach the Gospel to every creature, to add to 
the Church such as would put themselves in the way of 
being saved, and to plant the Church in every nation. 
Every apostle or apostle-bishop laboring in his own field or 
jurisdiction was doubtless subject to the College of Apostles ; 
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but surely he was uot amenable to the congregations he 
called into existence, nor to the presbyters and other minis- 
ters he placed over them. These congregations were not 
separate units. They were not sources of power. They 
were one in their head. In the Episcopate was their unity. 
In the Bishop and in the counsellors and helpers he called 
around him and intrusted with their functions were the 
powers of legislating, governing, feeding, ruling the congre- 
gations over which he held jurisdiction. 

The true theory cannot be in conflict with the facts of 
apostolic times and apostolic and primitive history. Look- 
ing at the matter historically, taking facts as they have been 
from the beginning to the time of the founding of our 
American Church, no one would venture to say that the 
unit was the congregation or what we now call the Parish. 
Christianity did not spread throughout the world on that 
theory. In no part of the world were missions conducted by 
presbyters or laymen first gathering congregations and 
constituting what we call ^Parishes, and then organizing 
these into Dioceses. There is no See in England that is not 
older than the Parishes it contains. Every Diocese, whether 
growing out of the mission of St. Augustine or that of 
Lindisfarne or of the Holy Isle, antedated the congregations 
and was for the purpose of forming congregations and build- 
ing them up in the Faith. Even in the exceptional cases, 
where new missionary work had been begun by presbyters 
or by laymen, where the brethren "scattered abroad" 
preached the Word as was their privilege, or where priests 
or evangelists went forth to preach and to baptize, the 
people gathered into the fold did not organize the Diocese 
and elect their Bishop. The organic Church life and 
conciliar or synodical action only began with the constituting 
of the See and the placing it in charge of the Bishop. The 
general rule in the early Church, in the early Middle Ages, 
and in all the great missionary periods, undoubtedly was, 
for the Bishop to go forth with his missionaries, as the 
apostles were originally sent to evangelize the world, 
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invested with the same apostolic commission, to call, teach, 
and send other ministers and assign them their work, to 
gather congregations, to establish schools and other Christian 
institutions, to organize the Church, to constitute the 
Diocese, to give it all things essential to its integrity, life, 
health, and growth. Even Gibbon admitted that as a matter 
of fact in the primitive times there was no Church without 
its Bishop. So in all ages the maxim ^^ nvUa Ecdesia sine 
episcopo " has been true. 

A different system was followed in planting the Church 
in the Colonies of America in the last century, and its 
disastrous results are apparent to this day. Presbyters were 
sent out as missionaries by the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, to minister chiefly to the 
colonists and to establish parishes. In theory they were but 
extending the great Diocese of London, for they were under 
the nominal jurisdiction of the Bishop of London. But as 
he could never visit them, they were practically an Episcopal 
Church without the Episcopacy. With the revival of the 
missionary spirit in the present century, the Church of 
England took warning from her former mistakes and failures, 
and, somewhat blindly it is true, sought to return to the 
method of the apostles and the primitive Church, by which 
England herself had been Christianized. Her great mission- 
ary societies have been first in every field. But presbyters 
sent as the first pioneers have not been considered as 
rendering Missionary Bishops unnecessary. It was not 
these, but the Bishops sent forth from the Mother Church, 
that have organized missionary Dioceses and Provinces in 
every part of the British Empire. Middleton was not elected 
Bishop by Christian colonists in Calcutta ; not so did 
Selwyn go to New Zealand, nor Mountain to Quebec, nor 
Strachan to Toronto. They were sent. They went with 
authority. Missions, parishes, schools, and other institutions 
sprang into existence under their inspiration, prompting, 
labors and oversight Whatever may have been done 
previously by the great missionary societies, whatever 
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suocess had attended the labors of individual misfiionaries, 
however nnmerons they may have become and hewever 
extensive their work, they have not been permitted to 
organize themselves into Dioceses and elect their Bishop 
and undertake church legislation. The Society at home has 
been the governing power, the unit and source of adminis- 
tration. The development of local church organization has 
begun only when the See was constituted, the endowment 
secured, and the Bishop appointed, consecrated and sent. 
It is his work from his See as a centre, from the church 
which he adopts or builds as his cathedral, to form the 
Diocese, with such powers of synodical action as may 
be expedient. The fact that an endowment for the support 
of the episcopate must be secured before the See is consti- 
tuted may sometimes unduly postpone the sending of the 
Bishop ; but it has at least this one all-important advantage, 
of making the See permanent, and the Bishop's tenure of 
office perpetual. He can indeed resign or be transferred to 
another sphere of labor, but he cannot be superseded. 
While he lives and is in charge, no other can be elected and 
substituted in his place. 

The Church, when instinct with missionary life, and active 
and zealous in her great work of evangelization, will always, 
though it be but gradually and perhaps blunderingly, fall 
back from defective or erroneous, upon right principles, and 
instinctively adopt right methods ; and these principles and 
methods are primitive and catholia The instinct that 
prompts and guides is the Holy Spirit working and ener- 
gizing in the Body. So striving in the most effective 
manner to do her work, she returns to the old paths, even 
though not consciously seeking them, that she may walk 
therein. 

It was the poverty of our Church, as well as an erroneous 
theory, that led to the sending forth of Missionary Bishops 
with no Sees and no provision for support but the salary 
pledged by the Board of Missions. In one view this was 
right. It was acting to a certain extent on right principles. 
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It was recognizing the Bishop as the head and organizer of 
missionary work. It was sending him forth into the 
wilderness of uncared-for sonls, as the apostles were sent at 
the first, to lay the foundations, and to gather the helpers 
and the means to build up the superstructure of the Church. 
So went forth Kemper in 1885 to organize and build up 
parishes and dioceses in the great Northwest, the proof and 
witness of the new era of revived missionary life in the 
Episcopal Church in this country. But he had no See till 
he had made one. It is at least conceivable that he might 
have been superseded by others being successively elected 
as Bishops of the several dioceses which he was the instru- 
ment of creating. It is true that in no instance of the 
forming of a diocese out of a missionary jurisdiction has 
this result followed, nor is it likely to follow in the future. 
But the possibility is an anomaly in our system. It should 
be removed as soon as possible. 

The movement for diocesan organization should come 
from the Missionary Bishop. Every consideration should 
impel him to this step as soon as practicable. But he may 
well hesitate when he must put his future in the hands of a 
Diocesan Convention, though of his own creation, and face 
the possibility of being set aside as he is but beginning his 
work and learning how to do it most effectively. It has 
been said that '^ all Bishops are unpopular." A distinguished 
presbyter lately remarked that '^ there are few Bishops in 
the Church who could be re-elected if they were subjected 
anew to this ordeal and the election were to be free and 
without moral constraint." These are extreme opinions, 
with but small foundation of truth, and yet it is impossible 
to foresee what fatal results might not follow from mere 
restlessness, instability, and love of change or ambition. The 
very faithfulness and efficiency of the Missionary Bishop 
might in some cases make his position insecure. 

The duties of a Missionary Bishop are arduous and not 
seldom painful in the performance. He must be for a time, of 
necessity, the chief executive of most of the work, even in 
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detail. His helpers will not always be the most loyal. He 
finds by sad experience that he cannot trust everybody. He 
learns that to be sure a thing will be done he must do it 
himself. He is to set things in order and supply what 
things are wanting ; to correct what is wrong ; to discipline 
offenders. He will in doing this be very likely to set him- 
self against things and persons that are popular, and thus 
incur reproach. An ambitious presbyter might easily take 
advantage of these things, and by shrewdly laying his plans, 
by the acts of the demagogue — for such acts are sometimes 
practiced even in the Church — gain for himself the suffrages 
of the majority; or some unsuspecting and misguided 
clergyman might be urged into the position of successful 
candidacy. The spirit of independence, easily degenerating 
into lawlessness in a remote or new territory or country, is 
liable so to pervade the whole social atmosphere as to invade 
the Church and to infect and influence the clergy. But 
each cannot be allowed to do what is right in his own eyes. 
The Bishop is the only one who has the authority and the 
responsibility for checking abuses and restraining such 
evils. Bishop Otey used to say that in the early years of 
his episcopate he deposed more clergy than he ordained. 
Other Missionary Bishops have had a like experience. Some 
missionary jurisdictions have at some time in their history 
been called, justly or unjustly, the " Botany Bay " of un- 
worthy ministers, who had found it convenient to leave the 
East These men have their friends, and the calling them 
to account involves peril. The present Missionary Bishops 
have all learned to exercise the greatest care in the selection 
of their clergy. Probably the missionaries now laboring in 
the great missionary districts west of the Missouri are not 
surpassed by any equal number in ability and earnestness, 
and true, loyal, and successful work. If remaining long at 
their posts, they become superior to most others, as their 
work among western people with their more intense life and 
greater general intelligence, calls for and develops higher 
qualities of character. And yet the evils spoken of will 
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sometimea exiBt, and the Bishop who sets himself to correct 
them mnst take the risk of oppoBitioD, miBrepreeentation, 
and cootamely, while he will uot shrink from his plain datj. 

It has been thought that the provision allowinf; the election 
and tranfer of a Miseionarj Bishop to a Diocese ^ave a 
certain privilege and pre-eminence. But there ib evidently 
a growing prejudice against anch transfer. It would now 
lower a Bishop, accepting aach election, in the public estima- 
tion. The Canon allowing it is likely hereafter to be a dead 
letter and might as well be repealed. 

We have said enoogh to show that oar Caoon law in 
respect to the formation of Dioceses in missionary jurisdic- 
tions is nnprimitive, Qncatholic, and radically wrong. The 
groands of this opinion might be given mnch more fully as 
they lie in many thoaghtful minds. The time has come in 
the progress of our missionary work when our Bishops and 
Deputies in General Convention should consider how the 
law may be amended so as to bring our practice into 
accordance with the right and catholic principles which 
history shows to have always prevailed. We would recom- 
mend the repeal of § ix. of Canon 16, Title L, and the 
amendment of paragraph 5 of § vii. of the same Canon, bo 
as to read substantially as followe : 

"Any Bishop elected and coDsecraCed und^r this section sbill beentiUed to 
a seat in the House of Bishops, and whenever there shall be the requisite 
number of clergy and parishes according to Section I. of this Canon, it shall 
ba his duty to summon a Convention or Council for the organisBUon of a 
Diocese within hte Jurisdiction ; and he shall be the Bishop of such Diocese 
irbeu organixed, without vacating hismis^onaryappoinuiient; Promded,QM 
he coQtiaue to discha^e tha duties of Uissionary Bishop within the roaidue 
of his original jurisdiction, il there be such residue." 

It may be objected that this would violate the great 
principle of free aeleotion of the Bishop by his clergy and 
people. Bnt all beginnings are exceptional. In the erec- 
tion of a new Diocese by division, the Bishop of the old 
Diocese may select the new, without election. The principle 
can only apply to Dioceses already in existence. To make 
it applicable in the fonndiog of new Sees would be in 
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contravention of all Scripture and History. In such case 
the Church could never have had Bishops. And as a matter 
of fact, the clergy of a Missionary Bishop do virtually 
choose him by going out to work under him. And the 
faithful laity stand to him in the relation of St. Paul's 
converts to himself. He should be able to say to them : 
" If I be not an apostle unto others yet doubtless I am unto 
you, for the seal of my apostleship are ye in the Lord." 
The Bishop of Oregon or of Nevada has been as truly elected 
by his present flock as has the Bishop of Kansas or ot 
Nebraska. 

We believe that some such amendment will be sure to • 
commend itself on due consideration to candid minds in the 
Church ; and that it will certainly be made, if not by the 
next General Convention, as soon as the Church has come up 
to the full appreciation of her position and duty as a Mission- 
ary Body. 

Another change in this Canon is desirable if not essential. 
There is room for serious doubt whether the clergy and 
members of the Church in a missionary jurisdiction are 
subject to any Canons but those of the General Convention. 
In paragraph 4, § vii, Canon 15, Title I, it is provided that 
" each Missionary Bishop shall have jurisdiction over the 
clergy in the District assigned him," and that ^* in the case 
of the trial of a clergyman," " the clerical members of the 
Standing Committee appointed by the Missionary Bishop, 
as is hereinafter provided, may make presentment, and the 
trial shall take place according to the Constitution and 
Canons of any Diocese of this Church which may have been 
selected by the said Missionary Bishop at the time of the 
appointment of such Standing Committee." 

It is optional, then, with the Missionary Bishop whether 
he will make such selection. What if he has neglected or 
declined to do so ? He could probably constitute his court 
of three presbyters, and as there would be no canonical 
provisions to guide him the trial must take place according 
to the rules of procedure in civil courts. But why are " the 
8. 
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Constitution and Canons of any Diocese " here spoken of % 
What have Diocesan Constitutions to do with the trial of a 
clergyman ? What code of Diocesan Canons is there in 
which more than a single Canon would be applicable? Is 
it intended that, if the Bishop select the Constitution and 
Canons of any Diocese, such Constitution and Canons are 
to constitute the law of the jurisdiction for all purposes 
for which a Constitution and Canons are required 
in the Dioceses? This is clearly the design. Why 
then is it not explicitly provided % It looks as if either 
there was an essential omission by an oversight, or the 
.Church intended the Missionary Bishop to be the law- 
making power, under the General Canons and law of the 
Church, for the government of his jurisdiction, as in fa«t he 
must be as the law now stands. 

We therefore propose that a paragraph to be numbered 
(7) be introduced after paragraph (6) § vii, Canon 15, Title 
I., to the following effect : 

** Every such Bishop shall select at the time of the flrst appointment of 
such Standing Committee the Constitution and Canons of some Diocese of 
this Church, and by the advice and consent of such Standing Committee, he 
shall make such modifications in the said Constitution and Canons as in his 
and their judgment local circumstances may require ; and the Constitution 
and Canons so modified shall be in force and valid for the government of his 
jurisdiction until a Diocesan Convention or Council lawfully organized shall 
frame the Constitution and Canons of his Diocese." 

There is much uncertainty among our clergy as to the 
powers of a Bishop in reference to his clergy and parishes 
when he makes a visitation and at other times when present 
in his churches. That he may administer the Holy Com- 
munion when visiting a church is settled now by Canon. 
There is a diversity of opinion even among the Bishops 
themselves as to whether the Bishop may control the 
services and the disposition of the offertory. The extraor- 
dinary statement has been ventured in a pamphlet put forth 
by several distinguished clergymen that he can only officiate 
in any church in his Diocese on suff ranee of the rector, 
except on the rare occasions, '* at least once in three years." 
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when he gives the requisite notice of a formal visit for a 
confirmation. For our part we do not believe that under 
the General Canons or those of any Diocese, rectorial 
rights can thus exclude the Bishop from the performance of 
his legitimate duties. No Canons can be so understood as 
to over-ride the Ordinal or the Rubrics, or the necessary 
inferences therefrom. When a church is placed under the 
Bishop's '^spiritual jurisdiction," as it is when consecrated, 
something more must be meant than that he can once in 
three years or oftener, hold confirmation in a parish. But, 
however it may be in organized Dioceses, there is no such 
limitation in missionary jurisdictions. The Missionary 
Bishop has much more to do than to confirm, or to confirm 
and ordain. He has larger functions than mere oversight. 
He is the pioneer missionary, the chief preacher, the admin- 
istrator, the executive, as well as the ever present efficient 
overseer of all the work of his appointed field. He comes 
as near as is possible in these times, to being what the apos- 
tles were and what bishops were in the primitive Church. 
He is sent forth by the House of Bishops as were the apos- 
tles from the Apostolic College in Jerusalem, to preach the 
Gospel, to evangelize and receive into the Church the 
people for whom he is appointed, and build them up in the 
Faith. Whatever may have been done before him by 
clergy or laity, whatever organizations may have been 
established, he is none the less the head of all the work. 
There can be nothing obstructive of his efforts, but the 
world and sin and satan ; he is sent to fight and to over- 
come. There can as yet be no ecclesiastically legal parish, 
for there has been no law for the forming of parishes, and 
no guarantees required or given of adherence to the doc- 
trine, discipline, and worship of the Church. Various 
persons calling themselves Episcopalians, or professing a 
preference for the Church's services, may have associated 
themselves together to build a church and to support a 
minister. Such associations may have become incorporated 
and thus acquired a civil status. In the view of the 
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State or Territorial law, they are what they call them 
selves, but they are not Parishes of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the United States, till they are pledged in 
their Oharter or Constitution to the doctrine and usages of 
the church, and the Bishop as the ecclesiastical authority 
has given them recognition ; nor is church property safe in 
their hands. His sanction is necessary to the organizing of 
a parish or a mission. He prescribes the manner in which 
they are to organize, their Constitution and the laws for 
their government, having power to select Canons in which 
these things are determined. He can send missionaries 
and fill vacancies without waiting for the "call" of ves- 
tries. He can preach and officiate in any and every church 
whensoever and as often as he deems proper. He can 
select any church as his cathedral, antecedently to any 
being duly organized in accordance with the law of the 
Church and recognized by him as having the rights of 
Parishes. He can create and establish parish boundaries, 
change them at will and determine their limits, acting by 
the advice and consent of the Standing Committee. 
Whenever present in a church he is present as a Bishop, as 
chief missionary. He may take such part as he desires, 
and assign the parts to the clergy. He is the unit of 
administration, the centre of gravity, the source of juris- 
diction. He represents the powers that after Diocesan 
organization will be vested in the Bishop and Convention, 
and thus possesses not only executive but also judicial and 
legislative functions. He is responsible to the House of 
Bishops for all his acts, and he is the only one who is 
responsible to any outside authority. They whom he has 
called to liis aid are responsible to him and he must see 
that they perform tlieir duties. Of course, he must not be 
arbitrary nor dictatorial. Ho must exercise his functions 
and fulfil his responsibilities with great care and full 
consideration of others. His government is eminently 
paternal. His extensive powers must in due time be lim- 
ited. He must begin from the first to distribute them and 
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to share them with others. Thus he is required to appoint 
a Standing Committee — his council of advice. He will 
select fit men for other offices as they are needed. He will 
designate a Treasurer of Missions, a Cliancellor or legal 
adviser. As his working force increases, he organizes a 
Convocation of clergy and laity, and this body elects a 
clerical and a lay representative to the General Convention, 
and though not empowered for legislation, it has its officers 
and liberty of action in relation to educational and mission- 
ary work. He will make his Convocation as important a 
body as possible, and encourage their action and welcome 
the aid of their counsels And as soon as the jurisdiction 
is ripe for it, he should organize his Diocese and make the 
Convocation its representative body, and secure its admis- 
sion into the familv of Dioceses. 

There are jirobably some missionary jurisdictions in 
which Dioceses might well be organized. Indeed, there 
are several Diocescj^ that did not attain for several years, 
and some that have not yet attained, the strenojth, as deter- 
mined by numbers and contributions, that are already found 
in one or two of the missionarv districts. Our ecclcsias- 
tical sj'stem and law onirlit to be such as to encourage and 
help the Bishop to lead the movement for Diocesan or^jani- 
zation. But as the law standi, he is prompted to organize 
at once on reaching his field, prematurely ; or else to post- 
pone action, it may be, too long. 

We have seen one cause of delay in the fact that he 
may be superseded. Another is that Diocesan organization 
involves an abridgement of his powers. Still another, and 
the most important, is the difficulty of securing an endow- 
ment for hie support ; for it is not probable that in future a 
Missionary Bishop after becoming a Diocesan will be able 
to retain his salary from the Board of Missions, because of 
continued superintendence of some remote and outlying 
parts of his original jurisdiction. It is here that the vice 
of our present system chiefly appears. Ought we not to 
adopt the policy of the English Church ? In forming new 
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jurisdictions, at any rate, shoald not a See be chosen and 
constituted and an adequate endowment secured I The 
Missionary Bishop would then go forth to establish his 
mission and organize his Diocese with the feeling of inde- 
pendence, which is so desirable, his position and support 
for life being placed beyond contingency. 

That the endowment of the missionary Episcopates was 
contemplated by the Church, is evident from the enact- 
m^nts of Canon 3, Title III, a Canon of whose existence 
apparently few of the wealthy laity know. It seems at all 
events, to be almost wholly inoperative. It will be a long 
time before any missionary district becomes a Diocese, if an 
endowment must first be secured, and it is to wait till the 
manner prescribed in this Canon is effectual. Nothing 
more forcibly illustrates the apathy of the rich members of 
our Church in regard to the cause of Missions than the pre- 
vailing ignorance of this Canon, or the neglect to act upon it. 
We have heard it said that there are rich communicants in 
some of the older Dioceses, of tried and proved liberality, who 
are in great doubt for what objects they should give, who 
would give munificently if they could only know what 
objects really deserve and need their aid, and that their 
money would be faithfully and wisely used. We have 
often wondered that there are so few large gifts and 
bequests in our Church, while hundreds of thousands in 
other Christian bodies are annually bestowed by indi- 
viduals in supporting and endowing their colleges and 
other Christian and beneficiary institutions. There are 
scores of rich men and women in our Church, who would 
each gladly put a Church School, especially in the far West 
where such institutions are most needed, upon a permanent 
and secure foundation, or fully endow a missionary Diocese, 
if their attention could be properly called to its import- 
ance and the urgent need were duly impressed upon them. 
When it is considered that a large part of the funds of 
the Board of Missions would thus be set free for the 
support of other missionaries, the suggestion is certainly 
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not inappropriate that the members of the Committees and 
their general agents should make the securing of such 
endowments a principal part of their work, and that the 
General Convention should, as soon as possible, devise 
some effectual means by which the great object of the 
Canon might be fulfilled. 

There are some, perhaps, who will urge that the laity of 
the missionary districts should endow the Dioceses to be 
formed from them ; especially as these districts are said to 
have great natural resources, several of them, in the pre- 
cious metals, and all the various industries are eminently 
productive. Tin's plea would have some force if the 
resources of the districts were any fair measure of the 
wealth of the people. But in reality these resources are 
but partially developed. There is but little accumulated 
capital. The first settlers are not generally those who 
succeed. They are for the most part poor. They are 
migratory in their habits. Many are adventurers who 
hope to find some easy road to fortune. The industrious 
have a hard struggle for a livelihood. They are creators of 
wealth, not for themselves but for others. The great capi- 
talists mostly of our Eastern cities, secure the rich returns. 
Granted that the endowments should come from the wealth 
made from railroad stocks, grazing, farming, mining, or 
whatever other resources of these new countries. It would 
be but right. But where is it to be found ? Not there, but 
here in our great business centres. Unfortunately, a large 
part of it is in the hands of men who care not for the Church 
nor for Christianity. The time may come when wealth 
will accumulate in centres like Portland, Helena, Salt 
Lake, Denver, Santa Fe and Prescott, and Christian men 
and Churchmen may be expected to have their share. But 
the proper development of the Church's work ought not to 
wait on such probabilities. 

It must not be forgotten that these fields are Missions, 
and that all the conditions of Church work require them 
to be so regarded. It is the law of the propagation of 
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Christianity from the befijinnine^, since Christ came, sent, of 
the Father to save a lost world, that the Gospel wiust be 
sent to those who need it, but who do not feel their need. 
The Church that sends must have her men and women 
whom God has blessed, ready to give ample support to the 
men whom she calls and whom the Spirit of God prompts 
to undertake so difficult but glorious mission, and put their 
support beyond question. There is no object before the 
Church having stronger claims upon the wealth of Church- 
men than the endowment of the missionary jurisdictions 
and of the Dioceses to be formed within them. 

Such endowments may be properly vested in the five lay- 
men constituting the " Board of Trustees of the Missionary 
Bishops' Fund," until the Dioceses are formed. All who 
are disposed to give should have entire confidence in such a 
body, appointed as the Canon requires by the General 
Convention. But as soon as practicable, corporations 
should be formed in each missionary district, under the 
State or Territorial law, that shall be competent and safe to 
hold such endowment property and any other property 
acquired for the Church. 

The vesting of school, mission, or other property in the 
Missionary Bishop and his successors in office, in trust, can 
be but a temporary expedient. Hitherto it has been safe. 
The courts have always protected such trusts, holding to 
the truth of the maxim that '*a trust cannot be voided." 
Though the trustee might die or become incompetent to 
act, another would be appointed to carry out the purpose 
for which the trust was created. But there should be care 
in the terms of the conveyance. The deed should run : 

to the Bishop and his successors in office in trust for^ 

and his and their heirs as well as assigns ; and a will prop- 
erly drawn, or a declaration of trust to be duly recorded, 
should convey the property to the successor. Strictly 
speaking, such succession of a trusteeship is probably 
unknown to our law, unless it be under the form of a cor- 
poration sole, and such corporation cannot be inferred to 
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exist where there is no Bpecific law creating or recognizing 
it. Bishops succeeding to such trusts under deeds convey- 
ing to them and their successors and assigns, have again 
and again validly conveyed such property, and titles thus 
given have never been disputed. But yet such form of 
investment is not desirabla The Board of Trustees of 
Church property in the missionary district should be 
formed and duly incorporated, and a decree of a Court of 
Equity obtained, empowering the Bishop to convey all real 
estate in his hands to such corporation, notwithstanding 
any informalities or defects in the instrument whereby he 
received it 

The question of the constitution of such Board of Trus- 
tees is one of great importance, and the only one which 
remains to be considered at the present time. The body 
to be incorporated should not be one arbitrarily created; it 
should be of natural growth. The leading officers of the 
jurisdiction with a fair proportion of laymen should com- 
pose it. First, there is the Bishop, the ecclesiastical authority, 
who will be the President. Then there are the members 
of the Standing Committee. To them may be added the 
Chancellor or legal adviser and the Treasurer. A Board 
of Trustees composed of these would be a perfectly natural 
one, and perhaps the best that could be devised for a new 
district. But in most of the older jurisdictions a larger 
body will be preferable. This may be secured by uniting 
with the above, other officers of the jurisdiction and of the 
central or cathedral church whom the progress of Church 
work will make necessary ; such as the Diocesan Registrar, 
the Rural Deans, the Dean and Canons of the Cathedral, or 
chief clergy of the central or See city, and certain laymen rep- 
resenting the cathedral congregation. Such a body would 
thus have a local habitation and yet would be representa- 
tive of the jurisdiction. The Bishop and Cathedral staff 
and the laymen resident in the Cathedral city would be the 
local or lesser Chapter, and have the management of the 
educational and mission work of the See city and vicinity 
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The foil Board, including the oatside members, the rural 
deans and a layman of each deanery, would be the greater 
Chapter, and would be as suitable a body as could be 
desired, to be the Board of Missions. The Nebraska plan, 
in short, in its essential features, only modified to suit the 
needs of different fields, is probably best adapted to the 
ends in view. It has been adopted, with slight modifica- 
tions, in the Diocese of Kansas, and the Missionary Bishops 
of Colorado and of Northern Texas are working out their 
Chapters as corporate bodies on substantially the same lines. 
The proviso of the Resolution of the Board of Missions of 
1877, concerning " the Title to Church property in Mis- 
sionary Jurisdictions,'' should be made a part of the Charter 
of the Board, to wit: " That no transfer or alienation of 
any property shall be made without the consent and signa- 
ture of the Bishop." 

It is far better to have one such corporation to hold prop- 
erty for the various objects, than to begin with several, one 
for each of the more important. Separate Boards would 
be more or less in rivalry, and their special claims would 
interfere with the harmony and efficiency of the work. The 
unifying, the bringing into harmonious relations all parts of 
the work, is a prime condition of success. To secure this, 
they should start from unity, not diversity, and coordinate 
the several branches of the work, educational, missionary, 
eleemosynary, under a strong and representative body. 
Close corporations should be by all means avoided, as being 
beyond the control of the Diocesan Convention. 

No doubt some persons will criticise sharply the young 
Missionary Bishops ; young, as they imagine, in experience, 
if not in years, who display their ambition in aiming at a 
" hierarchy of clergy," and a cathedral system, when their 
cathedral should be " in their boots," when they should be 
constantly in the saddle, in the stage coach or buck-board, 
and have no local habitation or home. But most Church 
people are becoming too well instructed for such criticisms 
to have weight. Surely, it ought to be no novelty, when the 
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Chnrch from the b^inning has extended herself by work- 
ing from great centres strongly occnpied, when our own 
Mother Ohnrch of England always creates a See, prepara- 
tory to sending out a Missionary Bishop, and places him in 
a cathedral as the base from which he is to work, if the 
Missionary Bishop of oar own Church, on theprarie or in the 
mountains, strives to realize what the whole history of the 
Chnrch has sanctioned and common sense suggests to be 
both reasonable and expedient ; if he makes for himself a 
home at some point which is, or which is to become a 
centre of population, of business, and ultimately of wealth ; 
if he pUnt here his schools and a church where he can 
worship on his returns from his "journeyings oft," and his 
ministration to the scattered flocks and the sheep wandering 
astray in the wilderness ; and at least, occasionally ^' preach 
the Word " for which he was ordained, and break to hie 
people the Bread of Life ; if he does, in fine, what all 
experience proves should be done in all other warfare, if he 
select and fortify a central base of operations, which can be 
securely held while the recruits are gained and the training 
and preparation are secured for the successful carrying on 
of the aggressive work abroad. What is advocated is 
simply the making and working from a centre or base. It 
will be ultimately seen that this plan of work, whether 
called or not the " cathedral system," which it really is, is 
far more effective than the opposite plan of ''scattering ;" 
that it gives strength rather than weakness, and that a 
Cathedral Chapter is not so very anomalous nor un-Ameri- 
can, which shall include the lay element, the peculiar excel- 
lency of our American Church polity. 

The Missionary Bishop, working in accordance with the 
genius oi the Church as involved in her principles and seen 
in all her history, will necessarily have his Cathedral Chap- 
ter of counsellors and helpers under some form and name. 
He mu8t inevitably adopt a centre and work from a base. 
His missions, schools, charitable institutions will ultimately 
radiate around this centre. He will have herein his chrrch, 
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■erred it nuj be cbieflj b; another, called Dean, Bector or 
Hiouter, where the ritnal of worship, the wanoth and &e- 
qaeocy of serrices and the mode of paroebUl and missioD 
work, will be what he would desire as a model for the jdHb- 
dtctioo. He will train his candidates for Holy Ordere, so 
far as is practicable, at his own home in both sacred learn- 
ing and miMionarj dn^. His deacons will have gained 
their first experience nnder bis own eje, and he will know 
how sooD and where to place them in responsible spheres 
of labor. There is probably no missionarj jarisdictioii 
with a resident Bishop where the work is not stuping itself 
in some such form as this. 

If hindrances are not pat in the way by the attempt to 
cany ont a preconceived theory that the cathedral has no 
place in our system, Chnrcb organization will naturally 
take a cathedral form. The See will be a facL The 
' organization will be based npon it. The Chapter will be 
the resnit of the drawing together for connset and mntaal 
helpfnlneas in derising and coDanrnmating plann of work, 
of the Bishop and hie leading men who are in places of 
trnst and responsibility. Whatever other centres may be 
created they will group themselves around that of the 
Cathedral and be recognized and duly represented in the 
membership of the incorporated body. Even in the old 
Diocpses the cathedral system isseen to beinevitable, and is 
fast becoming a fact. Still more is it necessary, still more 
speedy and snru must be its realization, in new districts of 
country where there are no contrary precedeiite, and no 
organizations created ou a contrary eystem to preveut its 
natural development. 

THE BISHOP. OF 
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ST. CYPRIAN. 

[concluded.] 

While the Church owes to Cyprian the triumph of Epis- 
copacy, she owes to him also, for good and for evil, more 
than to any one man, the formal transference to the Chris- 
tian ministry of the Sacerdotalism of the Old Testament. 
The suspicion and even the hatred of Judaism, which 
had characterized many of the Gnostic sects, and which 
had required a very cautious handling of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures by the Greek fathers, has no place what- 
ever in the writings of Cyprian. He quotes from every 
part of the earlier revelation as if it were still appropriate, 
not only in spirit but in the letter, to the circumstances of the 
Christian Church. By far the longest of his treatises, under 
the not very appropriate title of " Three Books of Testi- 
monies against the Jews," is a summary of Christian duty, 
consisting almost exclusively of passages of Scripture from 
both Testaments, without a hint that much of the old law 
is abrogated and can be applied to the Church of Christ no 
otherwise than by analogy or metaphor. In the interpre- 
tation of the Old Testament, it is, indeed^ scarcely possible 
to find guides who must be followed with a more watchful 
caution than the early fathers generally, or Cyprian in par- 
ticular. Tiio slightest verbal parallelism is enough to 
induce them to construct a prophecy or even a formal and 
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everlasting law. This exceedingly fallacious method of 
interpretation has been con tinned to our own day ; and it 
is adopted still, with almost undiminished confidence, by 
perhaps a majority of expositors. It very seriously lessens 
the value of patristic theology ; and is at the bottom of 
some of the most dangerous corruptions of Christianity, 
both theoretical and, practical. Yery many examples could 
be selected from Cyprian's writings of misinterpretations so 
preposterous, that one can scarcely believe they do really 
occur in the letters of so shrewd and practical a father. Yet, 
perhaps, the strong, practical bent of Cyprian's mind may 
account for this very perversity. He wanted for the visible 
Church an inspired code of positive laws ; and as he could 
not find them drawn out into minute detail in the New Testa- 
ment, he sought them in the Old. We all know how easy 
it is to find anything in tlie Scriptures which we first have 
put there ; and so we need not wonder that St. Cyprian 
could find the Gospel in the Law, and the ministers and 
sacraments of the Church in the ritual of Leviticus. 

" Not only," says Professor Lightfoot, "does Cyprian use 
the terms aacerdoSy aaoerdotium^ saoerdotalisj of the ministry, 
with a frequency hitherto without parallel, but he treats all 
the passages in the Old Testament which refer to the privi- 
leges, the sanctions, the duties and the responsibilities of the 
Aaronic priesthood, as applying to the officers of the Chris- 
tian Church. His opponents are profane and sacrilegious ; 
they have passed sentences of death upon themselves by 
disobeying the command of the Lord in Deuteronomy, to 
' hear the priest ;' tht?y have forgotten the injunction of 
Solomon to honour and reverence God's priests ; they have 
despised the example of St. Paul, who regretted that ^ he 
did not know it was the high priest ;' they have been guilty 
of the sin of Korah, Dathan and Abiram. These passages 
are urged again and again. They are urged, moreover, as 
applying not by parity of reasoning, not by analogy of 
circumstance, but as absolute, and immediate, and unques- 
tionable. As Cyprian crowned the edifice of episcopal 
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power, BO also was he the first to pat forth withont relief or 
disguise these sacerdotal assumptions ; and so unoompro- 
mising was the tone in which he asserted them, that noth- 
ing was left to his successors but to enforce his principles, 
and reiterate his language."* 

St. Cyprian treatise **on the Lapsed," i.e., those who in the 
persecution had denied the Lord will furnish illustrations 
of many perilous exaggerations or half-truths, which were 
afterward developed into serious and mischievous corrup- 
tions, both of doctrine and discipline. " Think you," he 
says, ^' that He will easily have mercy upon you whom 
you have declared not to be your God f You must pray 
more eagerly and entreat ; you must spend whole days in 
grief ; wear out whole nights in watchings and weepings ; 
occupy all your time in wailful lamentations; lying 
stretched on the ground yon must cling close to the ashes, 
be surrounded with sackcloth and filth ; after losing the 
raiment of Christ, you must be willing now to have no 
clothing ; after the devil's meat you must prefer fasting ; 
be earnest in righteous works, whereby sins may be purged; 
frequently apply yourselves to almsgiving, whereby 
souls are freed from death."* And again : " We believe, 
indeed, that the merits of martyrs and the works of the 
righteous are of great avail with the Judge; but that 
will be when the day of judgment shall come — when, after 
the conclusion of this life and the world, His people shall 
stand before the tribunal of God." * 

And, again, we find a curious illustration of the feeling 
of the Church, its high wrought faith, its realization of 
supernatural power by which it was encompassed on every 
side, in the following stories, which furnish also illustra- 
tions of the current belief, tending too closely to material- 
ism, as to the real change that had been produced in the 
elements of the Holy Eucharist by their consecration to 
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that Bolemn nee. An infant child had been given np by 
the wet-nurse, in the terror of the persecution, to the mag- 
istrates, and a morsel of bread mingled with wine from an 
idol's sacrifice, had been placed in its mouth. When after the 
persecution the girl was recovered by her parents and brought 
by them to the meeting of the Church. " When we were 
sacrificing," (Cyprian says — by which of course he means 
celebrating the Holy Eucharist) ^^ when the deacon offered 
her in her turn, the cup " — for the Eucharist was in that 
age, admininistered to little children — *^she turned away 
her face ; and when the deacon persisted and forced on her 
some of the sacrament of the cup, then followed sobbing 
and vomiting. In a profaned body and mouth the Euchar- 
ist could not remain ; the draught sanctified in the Blood of 
the Lord burst forth from the polluted stomach." Again, 
a woman who had lapsed, having received the Eucharist, 
^^ as if taking some deadly poison into her jaws and body, 
began presently to be tortured, and to become stiffened 
with frenzy." And another woman, when she tried with 
unworthy hands to open her box, in which was the holy 
Body of the Lord, was deterred by fire rising from it from 
daring to touch it. And when one, who himself was 
defiled, dared with the rest to receive secretly a part of the 
sacrifice celebrated by the priest, he could not eat or handle 
the Body of the Lord, but found in his hands when opened, 
that he had a cinder." One of these miracles, Cyprian 
assures us, occurred when he himself was present 

But though we know too well, by the sure verdict of 
history, to what utter perversion of the gospel and corrup- 
tion of life not a few of St. Cyprian's incautious doctrines 
might too easily grow, we must not hold him accountable 
for more than he did actually himself believe. When we 
read his letters to the Confessors and his Treatise on the 
Lapsed, we can understand the need of a godly rigor 
of discipline ; and we may recognize thankfully that it 
was the piety and courage of such men as Cyprian that 
saved the Church in her extremest peril. 
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And at any rate, he laid no burden on others that he was 
unwilling to bear himself. He knew full well that if the 
Bishop's place in the Church was first in honor, it was first 
also in danger. In the first persecution under Yalerian, 
Cyprian was banished. It seemed to be the object of the 
Emperor to repress Christianity, if it might be possible, 
without bloodshed — and he hoped especially to accomplish 
his purpose by the complete separation of the Bishops from 
their fiocks. But spiritual ties could by no earthly power 
be sundered, and sterner measures became necessary if 
Christianity was indeed to he destroyed. Bishop and 
clergy, even women and cliildren, were scourged, and con- 
demned to imprisonment or ta labor in the mines. Cyp- 
rian was active from bis place of banishment, in minis- 
tering both to their bodily and spiritual wants. He sent 
them large sums of money taken both from his own 
income, and from the treasury of the Church. In his 
letters to the sufferers we tind the simple utterance of an 
affectionate piety in the light of which we may judge most 
truly both his doctrine and the rigour of his ecclesiastical 
discipline. "In the mines," he says, **the body is re- 
fi'eshed, not by beds and pillows, but by the comforts and 
joys of Christ. Your limbs, wearied with labor, recline 
upon the earth ; but with Christ it is no punishment to lie 
there. If the outer man is defiled the inner man is but 
the more purified by the spirit that is from above. Your 
bread is scanty, but man lives not by bread alone, but by 
every word of God. You are in want of clothing to 
defend you from the cold ; but he who has put on Christ is 
provided with clothing and ornament enongh. Even in 
the fact, my beloved brethren, tliat you cannot now cele- 
brate the Communion of the Lord's Supper, your faith 
may still be conscious of no want. You celebrate the most 
glorious communion ; you present God the costliest offer- 
ing, since the Holy Scriptures declare that to God, the 
most acceptable sacrifice is a broken and a contrite heart. 
You present yourselves to God as a pure and holy offering." 
9 
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To the clergy he writes : " Yonr example has been followed 
by a large portion of the Church, who have confessed and 
been crowned with you. United to you by ties of the 
strongest love, they would not be separated from their shep- 
herds by dungeons and mines. £ven young maidens and 
boys are with you. What power do you now possess of a 
victorious conscience ; what triumph in your hearts; when 
you can walk through the mines with imprisoned body, but 
a heart conscious of the mastery over itself; when you 
know thai Christ is with you, rejoicing over the patience of 
his servants, who, in His own footsteps and by His own 
way, are entering into the kingdom of eternity." 

At last the edict appeared that ^^ Bishops, Presbyters and 
Deacons, were to be put to death immediately by the 
sword." On the fourteenth of September, A.D., 258, when 
the fatal sentence was pronounced upon him^ the last words 
of Cyprian were, '' God be thanked !" 

I have given here not even an adequate sketch of the life, 
and writings, and work of this illustrious Bishop and 
Martyr ; but I shall have accomplished some part of my pur- 
pose, if I have enabled the reader more clearly to realize what 
in the middle of the third century, the Church of Christ 
really was. Cyprian neither claims for himself nor does 
anybody else claim for him, either infallibility or supreme 
authority. His private opinions deserve, indeed, the high- 
est respect and the most careful consideration. As private 
opinions, however, they were all liable to revision, and not 
a few of them have been set aside. As an interpreter of 
Scripture, he is often eccentric and extravagant, and his 
conclusions both practical and theoretical, are not seldom 
of much greater value than the arguments by which he 
supposed tbem to be proved, as they are, in fact, often 
independent of them. But whatever we may think of him 
as a doctor, he is simply invaluable as a witness. He cer- 
tainly must have known, and unquestionably did know 
what the Church of his day actually was ; what was its 
urganizatioUi its mode ot government, its doctrines, its di$$- 
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cipline, its traditions, its ritual and ceremonial. He was in 
constant commnnication with the Catholic Bishops of the 
whole world ; and he knew perfectly well that he agreed 
with them in all essentials both of truth and order. He 
lived and labored in the first half of the third century ; and 
it is incredible that the Church, as St. Cyprian knew her, 
should have been altogether different from the Church 
which had been founded and organized by the Apostles. 
If they had received from our Lord the necessary instruc- 
tion and the necessary authority for building up the 
Church, then the Church as we find her in the letters and 
treatises of St. Cyprian, was possessed of a divine wisdom 
and a divine authority. And hBnce, it must follow that we 
can only satisfy ourselves that we belong to that same 
Church, Catholic and eternal, if we also have the same 
order, the same creed, the same sacraments as those of 
which St. Cyprian tells us. " For Christianity,'* to borrow 
the words of Dr. Newman, " has been long enough in the 
world to justify us in dealing with it as a fact in the world's 
history. Its genius and character, it« doctrines, precepts 
and objects cannot be treated as matters of private opinion 
or deduction, unless we may reasonably so regard the Spar* 
tan institutions or the religion of Mahomet. It may, 
indeed, legitimately be made the subject-matter of theories ; 
what is its moral and political excellence, what its due 
location in the range of ideas or of facts which we possess ; 
whether it be divine or human, whetiier original or eclectic, 
or both at once ; how far favorable to civilization or to liter- 
ature ; whether a religion for all ages or for a particular 
state of society ; these are questions upon the fact, or pro- 
fessed solution of the fact, and belong to the province of opin- 
ion ; but to a fact do they relate, on an admitted fact do 
they turn, which must be ascertained as otlier facts, and 
surely has on the whole been so ascertained, unless the tes- 
timony of so many centuries is to go for nothing. Christi- 
anity is no dream of the study or the cloister. It has long 
^ince passed beyond the letter of documents and the reason- 
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ings of individual minds, and has become public property. 
Its ' sound has gone out into all lands,' and ' its words 
unto the ends of the world.' It lias from tlio first had an 
objective existence, and has thrown itself upon the great 
concourse of men. Its home is in the world ; and to know 
what it is, we must seek it in the woild, and hear the 
world's witness of it." 

If then St. Cyprian could leave for awhile his heavenly 
glory and come down to visit us in this country, where, if 
anywhere, would he find that Church for which more 
than fifteen hundred years ago he lived and died ? He 
would find, indeed, a world utterly changed, a society 
saturated with those truths which fifteen hundred years ago 
were the carefully guarded treasures of the elect few. He 
would hear of no persecutions, and therefore of no "lapsed." 
He would scarcely meet with an individual who did not 
profess himself a Christian, and believe himself a member 
of a Christian Church ; and yet we can scarcely doubt that 
he would be sorely baffled when he discovered that there 
was in this country not one Church of Christ, but 
nominally, at least, very mcmy churches. He would dis- 
cover with amazement, and not, we may imagine without 
holy indignation that these various so-called Churches 
were not only independent but rival communities. Where 
would he be likely to find the divine family, among 
whose children he would be at home as of old ? Would 
he recognize the Catholic Church in those small but 
select assemblies of cultivated and comfortable ladies 
and gentlemen, whose chief bond of Christian union is a 
denial of the divinity of our Lord, and of the redeeming 
efficacy of the sacrifice on the cross ? Would he find the 
Catholic Church among those good people, who have 
learned to dispense with Bishops and to repudiate Episco- 
pacy? Would he recognize a Christian Church that was 
without a prieathuod, without an altar, without a sacrifice? 
Would he find himself at home among those who deny 
baptism to children ? Would he be able to join with any 
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feeling of secnrity or comfort in divine offices protected by 
no angiiRt litnrgy or authorized ritnal ? We may be per- 
fectly certain that nowhere, thns far, would he who was 
Bishop of Carthage in the first half of the third century, 
recognize the Catholic Church. 

But he would hear, at any rate, of one body with bish- 
ops and priests, altars and sacrifice, august liturgy and 
authorized ritual, claiming himself, moreover, as one of 
their most revered fathers, and naming his name with 
solemn commemoration at every mass. Ho would find 
this body, moreover, claiming as peculiarly its own, and 
receiving even from its bitterest enemies the name Catholic, 
He would find its members in communion with a hundred 
and fifty millions of Christians throughout the whole 
world. But how does it come to pass, we may surely sup- 
pose him asking, that there is about these Christian people 
and their sacred services, an air so foreign ? How does it 
come to pass that they do not use, in the divine service the 
language of the people, the language moreover, which to 
the majority of their own priests is their mother- tongue? 
The very familiarity of his own Latin would amaze, and 
one may fancy, appall this visitor to a new world. Latin^ 
we may imagine the great champion of Episcopal inde- 
pendence, the sturdy opponent of the Roman Stephen, 
murmuring to himself, ZcUin ! Can it be possible that that 
little seed of tyranny has grown into so gigantic a tree I Is 
it possible that the despotism of Rome can be overshadow- 
ing this vast continent, which seems to me like a new 
created world I Who is your Bishop ? he might ask, as he 
joined the crowds on their way from some high fastival in 

the cathedral of . Who is your Metropolitan ? 

Who your Patriarch ? and how does it come to pass, he 
might enquire further, that you hold no communion with 
those other Christian people, who boast that they also are 
Catholics, who have their own bishops, their own synod, 
their own priests and altars and sacrifice, who rehearse the 
ancient and orthodox creeds, and whose liturgy, in all 
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essentials, is exactly like my own? What answer would 
be the only answer which sooner or later he must receive 
to questions such as these ? He would, of course, be told 
that the separation was the result of all kinds of heresies; 
and he would be in no degree reassured by discovering 
that these so-called heresies were for the most part, denials 
of doctrines of which he himself bad lived and died in 
total ignorance. He would discover with amazement and 
horror that whole nations had been anathematized for the 
rejection of dogmas, which, in the Catholic Church of the 
first three centuries were utterly unknown. But sooner or 
later, he would discover the very head and front of the 
offending. He would find that the ghastly schism is the 
result, not of disputes about doctrine, but of a dispute 
about jurisdiction ; the doctrinal differences, indeed, are 
many and serious; as they stand, they are almost fatal ; but 
if they could come to terms about jurisdiction, they need not 
even yet be utterly desperate. In the hearts of vast multi- 
tudes there is a hungry longing for unity, combined with 
a manly reverence for the See of St. Peter and a grateful 
recognition of the innumerable and invaluable services that 
have been rendered to Christendom by the august Patri- 
archate of the West. But the demand for absolute 
supremacy, coupled with a claim of official infallibility, 
implies a total revolution and inversion of Catholic Church 
order. It annihilates the authority of (Ecumenical Councils 
in the past as well as for all time to come. It abolishes 
tradition as really and as completely as it supersedes Holy 
Scripture. It embodies that most comprehensive form of 
despotism which it is possible even to conceive — the union 
in one person of ail legislative, judicial and executive func- 
tions. It destroys every safeguard for the permanence of 
the Christian religion ; and lays the whole Church gagged 
and fettered at the feet of a single Pontiff. 

But if St. Cyprian must turn away with terror and 
amazement from so comprehensive and so un -catholic a 
despotism, would he find himself at home among ourselves? 
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Assuredly even here there woald be much to surprise and 
even to alarm him. He would miss in our sacred service 
many a venerable symbol which for him had been expres- 
sive of divine meanings. He would wonder at the cold- 
ness of our commemorations, and might not unreasonably 
fear that we had forgotten at least that Communion of 
Saints which binds together in one glorious brotherhood 
the Church on earth and the Church in heaven. He would 
marvel at our easy toleration of false doctrine and self- 
willed insubordination. He would be surprised at the 
facility with which our own communicants can ignore or 
explain away the central truths and holiest mysteries of 
their own creed and worship. He would be startled by the 
freedom with which the ordinances and doctrines of the 
Church are everywhere handled. He would find it difficult 
to understand why so many of us seem to attach a greater 
importance to our accidental Protestantism than to our 
essential Catholicity. But we could explain our position 
by long chapters of a varied history which fifteen hundred 
years ago he would have deemed impossible. And we 
may well believe that he would approve our Christian pru- 
dence in sacrificing for the sake of the pure gospel and 
apostolic discipline of Christ's Church, not a little of what 
at first was so useful that it seemed almost necessary ; not a 
little of what is always so fascinating that it might lure 
to destruction, if it were possible, even GK)d's elect. 

WILLIAM KIRKUS. 



1881.— MOTHER SHIPTON'S PROPHECY. 

In twice two hundred years, the Bear 

The Crescent shall assail, 
But if the Cock and Bull unite, 

The Bear shall not prevail ; 
But look in twice ten years again, 

Let Islam know and fear, 
The Cross shall wax, the Crescent wane, 

Grow pale and disappear. 

Gold shall be found and grown, 

In a land that's not yet known ; 
And in the twinkling of an eye, 
Around the world our thoughts shall fly. 

Fire and water shall wonders do, 

England at last shall admit the Jew. 
The world to an end shall come, 
In eighteen himdred and eighty-one.' 

All ages and countries have had llieir seers, prophets, 
wise men, magicians, augars and sybillse. We hear of snch 
characters and professors among the Egyptians in the time 
of Moses; men so skilled in their occult sciences and leger- 
demain as almost to rival the wonder-worker of the 
Hebrews. "And Aaron cast down his rod before Pharaoh 
and before his servants, and it became a serpent. Then 
Pharaoh also called the wise men and the sorcerers : Now 
the magicians of Egypt they also did in like manner with 
their enchantments. For they cast down every man his 

* Then Saul said unto his servants, seek me a woman that hath a familiar 
spirit, tliat I muy go to her and inquire of her. And his servants said to him, 
Behold there is a woman that hath a familiar spirit at Kndor. I Samuel, 
xxviii: 7. 

' See note at the end of this article. 
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rody and they became serpents : But Aaron's rod swallowed 
np their rods." And so with regard to other of the signs 
and wonders wrought by Moses ; the magicians did so with 
their enchantments. 

Further along in the history of the Jewish people comes 
the curious, interesting and highly poetical episode of 
Balaam. Nothing more gorgeously eastern in all its 
appointments and surroundings can be found anywhere in 
history, poetry, or fiction. A splendid embassy of the first 
men of the kingdom of Moab, make a journey to this 
heathen seer and magician, dwelling in the far east, in the 
highlands of the upper Euphrates, bearing in their hands 
the rewards of divination, and begging him to return with 
them, and to use the utmost of his enchantments against 
the strange people who had just emerged from the wilder- 
ness, and promising him, in addition, high promotion and 
great honor and riches. Overcoming doubt and difficulty 
and opposition he undertakes the mission. And when he 
comes with the princes of Moab, the king himself makes a 
journey to the utmost coast of Moab, to meet him, and 
conducts him with great pomp and ceremony to the capital. 
He accompanies him on the next day to the chief place of 
the worship of Baal, whence the greatest part of the Israel- 
itish encampment could be seen, and carries into prompt 
execution the command of Balaam, to erect there seven 
altars and to prepare seven oxen and seven rams. And 
this magical number was repeated at every new sacrificial 
oflFer. But the seer was not permitted to ourae Israel. 
Although his zeal was stimulated by the promise of untold 
riches, of unlimited honors, of being the keeper of the 
king's conscience; yet all his arts of divination were of no 
avail. " Surely," cried the baffled magician, *' Surely 
there is no enchantment against Jacob, neither is there any 
divination against Israel :" and he then proceeds by Divine 
permission, to prophesy concerning the strange people in a 
strain of eloqnence and sublimity unsurpassed. 

From this unknown and shadowy country, " the East," 
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came the first people, from the east came the builder of 
the great Pyramid, from the east came the three wise men 
to the Babe at Bethlehem, and from the east, by the almost 
universal judgment of the Church, will be the second com- 
ing of Christ; for which reason early Christians turned in 
that direction to worship, built the sanctuary and altar at 
the eastern end of (he church, and in the celebration 
of the Holy Communion, the celebrant faced the east in 
the consecration of the elements. 

If we refer to the literature of the Greeks and Bomans, 
we find their history and poetry full of the sayings and 
doings of their augurs and soothsayers and sybillsa; and 
we find that those hopes and desires to look into the future, 
and the imaginings that by some means, glimpses of com- 
ing events may be had, were not confined to early ages and 
eastern people. 

Germany is full of popular prophecies — some of them so 
minute and specific in their details of events, and in the 
description of the places where they are to happen, as to 
challenge doubt of their authenticity. 

The second sight among the Scottish highlanders — a 
power which comes sometimes by divination, and sometimes 
in a trance ; whose remarkable traditional fulfilments are 
also the subjects of romance, poetry and song — is still 
believed in and practised among the people of the districts, 
where for ages it has been known and remarked. 

Nor from this brief mention of seers and soothsayers 
should the notable name of Nostradamus be omitted. His 
" Centuries of Predictions " have occasioned more discus- 
sion and controversy, than even the Sybilline leaves, whose 
volumes were offered for a great price to Tarquinius the 
Second. 

We find too, that Mother Shipton does not stand alone 
among the English in the claim to look into futurity. 
They have also Merlin, the Magician ; Michael Scott, the 
Sorcerer ; and Friar Bacon, the Student ; and around them 
and their utterances the glamor of antiquity, the glow of 
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poetry, and the indiBtinct revelation which piques the curi- 
ofiitj. Some of Mother Shipton's prophecies are alleged to 
have been delivered as early as 1448 ; but the popular his- 
tories of her are unworthy of belief. She was born, or at 
least lived at Knaresborough, in Yorkshire, England, before 
or in the reign of Henry VII, who came to the throne in 
1485. At all events, many of the predictions, in one form 
or another are old, although the age is disputed, as well as 
the authorship. For the purposes of this article, however, 
we take them as we find them, assuming them to be 
old and genuine, and to have been spoken by Mother 
Shipton. 

How can we who read in the Books of Moses of the 
Egyptian Magicians, and of Balaam the seer, divest our 
minds entirely of the impression, that a glance into the 
future may have been given to others than the Hebrew 
Prophets? Certainly there have been persons to whom 
have come the spirits, good or bad, demon or angel, and 
impressed their subjects or victims with knowledge not 
their own, and from a quarter whence they knew not. 
They see visions and they dream dreams, but they cannot 
tell the interpretation thereof, nor give form and con- 
sistency to the shadows that pass before their entranced 
eyes. 

Is not this belief in the supernatural and in the power to 
fortell future events, a natural retention in our mental 
and moral organism, of the time when the Creator and 
other heavenly intelligences appeared on the earth and 
talked to men, and revealed personally to them, that which 
should be thereafier } Could anv sucli belief be so univer- 
sal, among the untutored and unlearned if it did not 
arise from an element in our nature, deeper than 
our own consciousness? It is all very well to argue 
against it, and to prove by the undisputed rules of logic 
that such things cannot be ; but belief does not follow such 
demonstration, and rules of reasoning arc powerless against 
a belief for which no reason can be given. *' The days of 
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prophecy are past," say the orthodox. " There never were 
any days of prophecy," say the sceptical ; and they agree, 
that the inexorable logic of events is the only gnide to con- 
clusions as to what is to be — so far at least as the supposed 
unfulfilled prophecies of the Hebrew Scriptures do not 
control. But the history of the world is not to be so 
ignored — ^no man may say that the veil of the future shall 
never more be lifted, and that nothing more shall be known 
until the end of all sublunary things — especially in view 
of the fact that much has been revealed, and that the 
government of the universe seemingly remains the same. 
These things challenge the attention of the thoughtful, and 
are worthy the consideration of the student of history, of 
philosophy, and of the generally received revelation. 

Now let us take up this prophecy of Mother Shipton, 
and see, on a fair and honest and reasonable construction of 
the words, what it is that they indicate. 

The Turks came into Europe in the thirteenth century, 
but it is to be remarked that it was not until the vear 1453, 
that Mohammed II, stormed Constantinople, and perma- 
nently established Islamism in Europe as a national and 
military and ecclesiastical power. And it was about that 
same year, that this prophecy was delivered. Now " twice 
two hundred years" brings us to 1858, and the Crimean 
war, as it was called, was entered upon by Russia, " the 
Bear," in 1853— in 1854 England and France, " the Cock " 
and " the Bull " united ; and in 1856 the peace of Paris 
was signed, " the Bear " not having prevailed. If Mother 
Shipton had written her lines after this war, they could not 
have been made to correspond more exactly with the histor- 
ical facts. In 1853 the dread of Russian supremacy, the jeal- 
ousy of interference with English interests in the east, and 
national pride were the incentives moving England to 
engage in that war. The same dread and jealousy and 
pride were not one whit less in 1876 than in 1853, and 
were urged most vehemently by one party in England, as 
a reason for armed intervention for Turkey in the last war 
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and yet, most myateriouflly, " the Bull " and " the Cock " 
held aloof from the contest, and when the peace of Berlin 
was signed, it was no longer an open question that the 
power of Turkey, as a nation in Europe, was utterly de- 
stroj^ed. 

From 1856, the peace of Paris, to the breaking out of 
the late war between Russia and Turkey was just ^' twice 
ten years.'' It is to be observed also concerning the war in 
the Crimea, that not one word was ever said about the 
"Cross," or the ** Crescent;" but it is a matter of history, 
that this last war between the same powers was begun, 
urged, and waged for the protection and defence of Chris- 
tians from the rapacity and cruelty of the Moslems. So the 
two portions of this prophecy are just as distinct and 
specific as the past history of the transactions shows that 
they ought to be. History and prophecy agree that the 
first war was a war between nations; and liistory and 
prophecy equally agree that this last was a war between and 
on account of religions. 

TJie Cross shall wax, the Grescoui wane, 
Urow pale and disappear. 

Call this prediction what you please, the history of tlie 
world may be challenged to point out a more exact and 
remarkable correspondence between the march of events 
and the prophecy concerning them. The nations and 
times and the objects of the wars as well as the results are 
particularly set forth ; and no man who reads the history 
can pretend to misapprehend them. If there was nothing 
more than this. Mother Shipton's prediction would chal- 
lenge the attention of students of history ; and it would 
also invite inquiry into that mental condition which now, 
after the date of the end of what has been called the era of 
prophecy, could thus receive and put upon record centuries 
ago. a series of statements which the march of time has 
discovered to the world, as lately accomplished facts. 

The prophecy further declares as we have it now — 
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Gk)ld shall be found and grown, 
In a land that's not yet known. 

Columbus discovered America in 1492, but the statement 
would doubtless be true though made after that event, for 
the land was hardly known in any sense. Did the eye of 
the seer peer through the mists of the stormy Atlantic, and 
discover this vast continent ? And into the bowels of the 
earth and see the glitter of the gold, which was not dis- 
covered even by ourselves, until the year 1847, four hun- 
dred years after the words were spoken, and nearly so many 
after the discovery of the continent? Or even if Australia 
should be supposed to have been referred to, the remark is 
equally true, for Australia was not known before 1550 and 
more than likely not earlier than 1600; and the discovery 
of gold there was not until the year 1851. And in both 
cases the production was in such immense quantities as to 
awaken tlie wonder of the world. Whence could have 
come so exact a knowledge? Covering in two lines two 
such facts, agreeing precisely with the prediction. 

Fire aud water shall wonders do : 

This can have reference only to the steam engine in its 
application to navigation, locomotion and manufactures. 
And however, philosophers and mechanics and inventors 
may have thought and written upon the subject, no pretence 
can be made of any application of steam to use before 
1600, and nothing tangible before the claims of Jonathan 
Hulls in 1736. It is true that Roger Bacon as early at 
least as 1292, is supposed to have discoursed of the uses of 
steam, but nothing seems to have come from his lucubra- 
tions. 

So in regard to the prediction made concerning the 
electric telegraph. That **in the twinkling of an eye, 
around the world our thoughts shall fly," is an accom- 
plished fact ; and yet it is but a few years since the laying 
of the Atlantic Cable was among the wonders of the 
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century. That scieDtiste should have guessed as much, 
might not be so astounding, but coming as it is claimed to 
have come, it is unaccountable. 

We pass these things, however, and proceed to discuss 
two other matters, more curious and more important. 

England at last shall admit a Jew. 

It is impossible ,to give even an epitome of the horrible 
persecution to which the Jews were subjected during the 
first fifteen hundred years of the Christian era. In this 
more enlightened and humanized and perhaps Christianized 
age, the cruelties are almost beyond bejief, and would 
certainly not be credited were they not attested by sober 
history. During the early years of our era the Roman 
emperors seemed determined to annihilate them, and 
about A.D., 136, the whole of Judea was made like a 
desert. A thousand towns and villages lay in as es, and 
Jerusalem itself was settled by a heathen colony, from 
which the Jews were strictly debarred. They were dis- 
persed over the world, and for a couple of centuries, were, 
in their poverty and obscurity, comparatively unmolested. 
They began in the mean time to flourish in trade and com- 
merce, they became merchants, artizans and bankera, as 
well as husbandmen and shepherds. They were scholars, 
poets and professors in schools of learning; and in the 
community, quiet, unassuming and industrious citizens. 
Rut growing in wealth and importance the ecclesiastical 
and civil law was invoked against them. Various restric- 
tions were put upon them, enormous taxes were assessed 
against them, certain callings and occupations were forbid- 
den them, they were excluded from the military service, 
thev were not allowed to bear arms nor defend themselves, 
and in various ways were subjected to frightful persecu- 
tions. In no country could they even live except by the 
payment of great pecuniary amercements. In some, especi- 
ally in France, their whole estates were more than once 
confiscated, their evidences of indebtedness forced from 
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them, their goods seized, and they themselves, thus stripped 
of everything, banished the kingdom. Having been 
allowed to return to France, there was in 1321, a most 
horrible massacre inflicted upon them. In their agony, 
Jewish fathers and mothers threw their children to the 
Christian mob to appease their devilish fury, and in vain. 
On the breaking out of the plague in the following year, 
the wildest crimes were laid to their charge, and in whole 
provinces every Jew was burned. At Chinon a deep ditch 
was dug, an enormous pile was raised, and one hundred and 
sixty of both sexes burned together. 

They appeared in England at an early period and they 
were pelted and plundered and persecuted. In 1189, 
because some of them came to witness the coronation of 
King Richard of the Lion Heart, they were attacked by 
the mob, their houses pillaged and burned, and themselves 
murdered ; and in York, where it was proposed to force 
them to Christian baptism, they preferred voluntary mar- 
tyrdom. Persecution and plunder, exclusion from trades 
and callings, refusal of others to deal with them, and fines 
and imprisonments made life intolerable ; and in 1253 they 
begged of their own accord to be allowed to leave the 
kingdom. They were persuaded to remain, for they had 
wealth and they were industrious; but in 1290 they were 
driven from the shores of England and pursued by the 
execrations of the infuriate rabble, even after they had 
left in the hands of the king all their property, accounts, 
obligations and mortgages. Time and space are not at my 
command, so as to enable me to follow them through Spain 
and Holland and Germany, and recount the pei^secutions 
and murders and plunderings to which they were subjected. 
It is horrible beyond description, and almost beyond the 
imagination to conceive, and it shows the c(Midition of the 
universal Gentile mind in reference to them. 

The decree *»f Edward I, by which they were banished 
from England in 1290, remained in force for more than 
three hundred years, and it was while they were under the 
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ban of that decree, that the prediction now under consider- 
ation was made. When to all human foresight no Buch 
thing was possible, when no Jew dared put his foot into 
England, when king, lords and commons were all support- 
ing the persecation of the hated race, we are told that at 
last, England shall admit a Jew. But it was not until the 
reign of Charles II, more than two hundred years after the 
utterance of the prophecy, that they were permitted to 
return. In 1723 they acquired the right to possess land, in 
1753 they obtained the right of naturalization. But it was 
nearly a hundred years later before they were allowed to 
become members of civic corporations, then shortly after 
advocates. In 1846 they could hold the office of alderman 
and lord mayor ; in 1858 they were admitted to parliament, 
and in 1868, Mr. Disraeli, a Jew by descent, was made Prime 
Minister of England. A little more than four hundred years 
bad elapsed since the prediction, and England not only admit- 
ted the hated and persecuted and banished Jew, but a Jew 
guided the destinies of that England, in which six hundred 
years before, he dared not even to reside. 

And it is not among the least curious of these historical 
facts, that the clause of this prophecy relating to the reli- 
gious element of it, should begin and end during the pre- 
miership of this same Jew. That the '* Cross ^' under his 
management of the foreign policy of England should rise 
over the "Crescent," and that England should be re- 
strained under his leadership, from carrying out her long 
maintained eastern policy — especially in favor of the only 
nation which had the power, the independence and the will 
to protect his race, during the times of persecution. Nor is 
it beyond the consideration of this question, to remember 
that many English statesmen consider the policy of Mr. 
Disraeli most inimical to the welfare of England, that 
they believe the peace of Berlin to be but a sowing of the 
dragon's teeth, and that all the pomp and parade of min- 
isters will be but dust and ashes. Would it not be a stern 
historical compensation if the wind sown by England 
10 
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should return a whirlwind out of the hand of this Jew 7 
Look at the political and social condition of the nations 
which for long years plundered and persecuted and butch- 
ered his race; see the position in which this peace of 
Berlin has placed them; hark to the thnnderings of new 
wars in various pnrta of the empire of Great Britain, which 
already load the breeze ; consider the difficulty in carrying 
out the provisions of this patched up peace, the responsi- 
bility assumed by England in her new role of guardian ; 
and then consider all these complications as the work of 
the Jew, of one of the chosen race whose national existence 
18 assured from generation to generation, whose national 
restoration is solemnly promised, and through whose instru- 
mentality all the great changes in the government of the 
world have been wrought ; and then consider the closing 
lines : 

The world to aa end shAll oome, 
In eijrhteen hundred and eighty one. 

A long line of prophetic teaching, the secular history of 
the world, and the universal expectation of mankind 
awaited in profound anxiety the change in the moral gov- 
ernment of the people of our earth, when the birth of the 
Saviour of the world occurred, in the year of the creation, 
4004. What great leader or deliverer was to appear, what 
were to be his character and attributes, in what city, nation 
or quarter of the world he was to arise, were, among the 
great body of expectant people, surmise and mere conjec- 
ture. But it was a curious fact that oppressed people 
everywhere looked for the Coming Man to be their deliv- 
erer from whatsoever thraldom bore most heavily upon 
them. He was to lighten the public burdens. He was to 
let the oppressed go free. He was to establish a universal 
kingdom, and the splendor of his reign was to be incom 
parable. Yirgil is thought to have had in his mind this 
great expectation in his Fourth Eclogue; and to have 
applied the words of the Cumssan Sibyl, spoken in reference 
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to the expected leader, to the child aboat to be born of 
Octavia the sister of CsBsar, the widow of Marcellns and at 
the birth of the child, wife of Antony. 

And whatsoever we may say as to the application of the 
prediction of the Sibyl, or of the verses of Virgil, the pre- 
diction had most certainly been made long before ; for the 
Eclognes of Virgil were written, published and recited on 
the stage, between thirty and forty years before the birth of 
Christ It has never been pretended that the Cum»an 
Sibyl had any knowledge of the Hebrew Scripturcj", or had 
ever heard of them, and it is almost equally certain that 
Virgil had no acquaintance with them. And for the pur- 
poses of this argument it is sufficient to show, that Virgil, 
forty years before the event, voiced in immortal verse the 
nniversal looking forward of all mankind . to the birth or 
appearance of a Deliverer who should be more than human 
in all bis attributes and of divine descent. Even Virgil 
must give way to the splendidly inspired imagery of Isaiah, 
but with that in our mind, how can we do less than wonder 
at the predictions of the Sybil or of the Roman poet : 

The jeara approach, bj Sibyl sage foretold, 
Agfain by circling time in order rolled; 

Astrea comes, old Saturn's holy reign, . 

Peace, virtue, justice, now return again. 
See a new progeny from heaven descend 1 
Lucina hear I the important birth befriend ! 

The golden age this infant shall restore 

Thy Phoebus reigns — and vice shall be no more. 

« « 'N' « 

For thee, child, spontaneous earth shall pour 

Green ivy, mixed with every choicest flower. 
Each field shall breathe Assyrians rich perfume, 
And sweets ambrosial round thy cradle bloom. 

With milk o*er charged the goats shall homeward speed, 

And herds secure from mighty lions feed. 
The baleful asp and speckled snake shall die, 
* « * * 

The Sisters to their spindles said — * Succeed 
Te happy years, for thus hath Fate decreed I 
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Assume thy state 1 thy destined honors prove 

Dear to the gods ! progeny of Jove I 
Behold how tottering nature nods around, 
Karthf air, the watery waste, and heaven profound ! 

At once they change^they wear a smiling face 

And all with joy th* approaching age embrace t 

So spake the Sibyl interpreted by the poet, and the Jew 
and the Gentile, in the several lights accorded to them, 
awaited the event. We should not perhaps lose sight of the 
fact that Cnmse was a Greek colony, nor of the farther fact 
that more than two hundred years before the birth of Christ 
some Egyptian Jews had made the translation of the 
Scriptures, known as the Septnagint There conld have 
been however, at that early age, no general knowledge of 
them, seeing that there was only the slow process of copy- 
ing by hand, without much aptitude for writing, or many 
conveniences, such as we have now in pens, ink and paper ; 
and added to that the general inability to read what had 
been written. 

But not only had the Jew and the Greek, the Koman 
and the Egyptian a looking forward to a Deliverer, by a 
birth more than human if not quite divine; but in the 
East, from the deserts of Arabia, and perhaps still beyond, 
in a more mythical east, of which we know absolutely noth- 
ing, except that wherever it was, even there they were 
watching and waking. And these wise men, magicians, or 
seers from this far off and unknown land, saw '* his star in 
the east," and came to worship. Who told them to watch 
for a star, and what sort of star was to be the sign of his 
coming? Nowhere in the Hebrew Scriptures is there any 
hint of this sort given, unless the allusion to a star coming 
out of Jacob, be so held — no rising star heralded to the 
Jew the coming sacred birth ; no prophets had foretold it, 
further than that the event was to happen in ^^ the fulness 
of time.'* Whence then had these Eastern Magi this learn- 
ing ? They were so sure it was ** His Star," that not only 
was the long journey undertaken, but they provided them- 
selves with gold, frankincense and myrrh for worship and 
for gifts. 
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We see therefore, that from the days when Moses 
encountered the magicians of Egypt, and Balaam attempted 
his enchantments against Israel, and the Camssan Sibyl 
wrote her predictions upon the forest leaves ; to the days 
when wise-men, Magi, came from ** the east " by the guid- 
ing of a star, known to no others, there have been some 
persons, outside the line of chosen and commissioned 
prophets, to whom have been vouchsafed glimpses of com- 
ing events and ihe possession of preternatural power. 
Bearing these things in mind, and also the literal exact- 
ness with which Mother Shipton's predictions have been 
fulfilled, we are prepared to pay deep consideration to her 
most momentous outgiving. 

As it was two thousand years ago, so to-day, the world is 
waiting and watching in anxious uncertainty. There is a 
universal feeling that a change is impending. Not as 
before, when there was the hope of a Deliverer — but there is 
now rather a fearful looking forward to judgment. Writers 
on, and students of the prophecies of the Hebrew Scriptures 
agree that we are approaching the end of all prophetic 
revelations. It is, as many estimate the time, the year of 
the world 6006, the end of the sixth millennium. 

The well-known tradition among the Jews, and which 
was almost universally held among the early Christians, 
that the Messiah was to come at the end of the sixth mil- 
lennium, has never lost its hold upon the human mind. 
Whether it was a sweet reminiscence from the Garden of 
Eden, learned by him who had talked face to face with 
the Lord, and handed down, through the patriarchs; 
or whether it was only an inference drawn from the six 
days of creative work and the rest on the seventh, it is 
impossible to tell ; but the fact remains. The key of the 
prophecies has not been put into our hands ; the time the 
Father hath kept in His own power. But there are indica- 
tions of the end, unconsciously provided by those who 
most strenuously deny the truth of the Scriptures, and the 
generally received theory of the moral government of the 
world. As for example : 
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1. — '' The advanced thought of the day " ia saying 
openly, what the fool said only in his heart — '* There is no 
God." 

2. — The Biblical account of the solar system, of the mak- 
ing and formation of the world, of the creation of man, 
and of his departure hence, are attacked with every weapon 
known to the scientist, falsely so called. 

8. — The gvsaa of the creatnre is set up against the word 
of the Creator. ' 

4. — There are corruption and venality in high places — 
the governments of the world are in the hands of the 
money changers — the greed for gold has infected the states- 
man and the churchman, and has made the patriot a mere 
politician. 

5. — Men arc in high places in the church, whose views 
and opinions are in no wise m accord with the orthodox 
fathers and the teachingif of the Bible. 

6. — Christianity is now the fashion, and the World, the 
Flesh and the Devil are its patrons and supporters and 
corrupters; 

All these are apocalyptic indices of the end. But what 
that ending shall be, and of what it is the beginning, no 
man can know. 

So too we are nearing the third cycle of two thousand 
years. At the end of the First came the call of Abraham, 
at the end of the Second the birth of Messiah, and now at 
the end of the Third what shall be the coming? 

The twelve hundred and sixty years of Mohammedan 
power, dating from the Hegira of the prophet, will 
come to a close in eighteen hundred and eighty-one — the 
inches of years in the royal chamber of the great Pyramid 
arc almost told oflF — the years of the weeks of the prophet 
Daniel arc drawing to a close — the constellation Dracoii 
is hastening in the grand march of the heavenly bodies, to itis 
place beneath the feet of Aries. 

But in an especial manner also the number 9, the number 
of Fatherhood and of Judgment enters into all the matbe- 
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matical oonstruotions of eighteen hundred and eighty-one. 
Although not in itself a perfect nnmber, yet it contains 
more cnriona properties than any other. The fignres which 
compose its mnltiples, if added together are alway a mul- 
tiple of 9. And any number large or small, if multiplied 
by 9, will give a result which when the digits composing it 
are added together until they are reduced to one, that one 
will be 9. For example: 47x9=4+2+3=9. Or 765 
X 9=6+8+8+5^2+7. Or 450 x 9=4+0+5+0=9. Or 
a multiple 450x3=1+3+5+0=9. ''So" says an acute 
writer, '* it is a number of finality and of judgment. It is 
also the number of Man, man being the last and most per- 
fect of God's works, and judgment his peculiar attribute. 
Multiplied by the 5 of the covenant it is 45, the number of 
Adam ; which if again multiplied by 10 becomes 450, the 
grand chronological term of the Patriarchs, Judges. Proph- 
ets, Kings and Scribes. It is a factor of all the great dates 
of judgment, namely, of the Flood, the Doom of Sodom, 
the Overthrow of Pharaoh, the Captivity, and the Final 
Desolation." 

If we take 1881 it divides by 9 without a remainder — 
the first two figures and the last two divide by 9 without a 
remainder. If we add the first two figures the sum is 9, if 
we add the last two the sum is 9 — and finally the two sums 
together are 99, which is the sum of our Lord's solemn 
''Amen !" 

JOHN G. FREEZE. 



NOTE. 

We have printed this Article as being interesting in itself. It 
is right, however, to inform our readers that there is little doubt 
that the lines affixed as having been written by Mother Shipton, 
are very different from the original prophecy. The following 
extract from an editorial in the New York "Journal of Commerce" 
will show this : 

Mother Shipton was a veriiable character who lived more tliau three hun- 
dred years ago, and uttered a number of so-caUed prophecies. They were, 
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for the most part,a Fague, unmeaning jumble of seeming predietio&a applicable 
to no special event, and without point or general intereet In 1641 a panl- 
plilet conuiining a medley of tliis sort, chiefly in halting verae, was printed 
in London, and her '* Life and Curious Prophecies " were given to the public 
in 1677. 

In 1862 Mr. Charies Hindley, of Brighton, England, issued what purported 
to lie an exact reprint of "A Chap-book version " of Mother Shipton*B proph- 
ecies, from '• the edition of 1448." In this, for the first time, there were 
point and pith, and special application. All modern discoveries were plainly 
described, and one prophecy which began 

*' Carriaueii without hones shall go.** 

and set forth the railroads, telegraphs, steamers and other modern inventions, 
wound up with 

'^ The world to an end shall come 
In oighteea handred and eighty-one** 

Tiiis, of courae, quite startled the public If all other important events of 
the nineteenth century had been so aptly dencribed, why should not the last 
prediction be fulfilled ? We copied the prophecy, and without knowing any- 
thing of its source, denounced it as a forgery. An Bnglish paper rephed 
that it was an exact reprint of the old edition for nearly two hundred and 
fifty years on file in the British Museum. We sent our correspondent to the 
Museum and learned that there was a chap-book of that title bearing date 
1641 ; another of 1642, containing what purported to be Mother Shipton's 
portrait; other curious prophecies dated 1648, 1662, 1667; and "Mother 
Shipton's Life and Curious Prophecies" complete in an octavo edition of 
1797. We then purchased the reprint and sent to have them compared. 
This proved that a fraud had been committed. The old prophecies were a 
vague jumble of local predictions that might have been fulfilled at any and 
every decade since their date. All the pointed and interesting prediotiona in 
the new issue were not in the old book, and were either interlineations, inter- 
polations, or entirely new fragments, evidently written after the events they 
were supposed to predict. We pressed the point, and the secret then came 
out. In the spring of 1873, Mr. Hindley wrote a letter confessing that he 
had fabricated the prophecy above quoted and ten others, in order to render 
his little book salable. He had started in g^ood faith to reprint the old chap- 
book, but finding nothing in it applicable to modern times, lie had set his own 
wits at work to supply the omission. We have given this at some length, as 
portions of these literary forgeries are still going the rounds of the press as 
veritable antiques. Nbw York, February 13, 1880. 



EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 

We invite special attention to the first article in this number of 
the Rktisw, on the Ritual Law in the American Church. It is 
written by one who has given much study and thought to the 
subject and it deserves careful consideration. The broad claim is 
made that all things which are not forbidden in the Liturgy are 
permitted. We suppose, of course, that this means only things 
allowed in the English Church before the Reformation. Without 
some such limitation the claim would be too absurd. This is the 
assertion taken up, examined, and we think refuted, in this article. 
But if it be allowed, then prayers for the dead, invocations of 
angels and saints, worship of images, adoration of the elements in 
the £ucharist and other observances of a like nature, not being 
positively forbidden by the Rubrics, may be introduced. As it is, 
great diversity in conducting the service is obtaining; among us ; so 
that the old boast that a churchman feels at home in our Churciies, 
wherever he may be, from Maine to Texas, no longer holds good. 
There are those who think this uniformity to be a matter of 
little consequence. We, on the contrary, think it has been one 
great cause of the growth of the Church in this country. A mong 
the changing sects around men have come to feel the beauty of 
stability • they are tired of being " tossed about by every wind of 
Doctrine ;" and they have turned to the Church because she was 
fixed in her faith and worship ; because they knew what they had 
to expect; because they were protected from constant change ; 
were not at the mercy of every shifting opinion and fancy of the 
minister. In a word, they sought the Church to get rid of indiuid- 
tmlis^ni. But if every young priest is to be the judge of what 
may be introduced into the service from the old, abandoned ritual, 
not only is all this fixedness of character lost, but the hity are 
loft t^ the whim of the minister, and the spirit of individualism, 
i. e., sectarianism, will prevail in the Church. The General Con- 
vention owes it to the Church to take up this matter and settle it. 
Let the Dioceses be careful to elect Deputies to the Convention 
meeting next Fall, who will not be afraid to face sijuarely and 
settle fully this question of Ritual Law. 
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The Mtlitaby Rklioious Orders of the Middle Ages. By F. 
C, Woodhouse, M.A,^ Rector of St. Mary's, HtUme, Manchester. 
London : Society fob Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
New York : Pott, Young & Co. pp. 360. 

This is one of the series of " The Home Library." another of 
which, " Great English Churchmen," has been noticed in a pre- 
vioas number of this Review. The Military Religious Orders 
took a very important part in the defence of Europe and Christi- 
anity against the invasions of the Turks and Saracens. We are 
apt to regard the Crusades as the outcome of a religious fanati- 
cism ; and so to a certain extent they were. Yet undoubtedly, ir 
God's Providence, they were the means of keeping back the hordes 
of Mohammedanism on the soil of Asia for several centuries : and 
thus they were the salvation of Europe ; for it was with difficulty 
that even as late as thi^ time of the great Emperor Charles V., 
the tide of Turkish conquest was stayed before the walls of 
Vienna. What then, humanly speaking, must have been the fate 
of Europe, if, in its weak condition in the eleventh century, there 
had been nothing to unite its distracted nations against the com- 
mon foe. This the Crusades did. The " Religious Military Orders" 
were a feature, and perhaps we may say a natural outgrowth, of 
the combination of religion and chivalry which gave power to the 
Crusades. The first of them originated in the charitable desire to 
furnish shelter and nursing to the sick pilgrims who visited the 
Holy Places of Jerusalem ; whence the name ** Hospitallers." 
But many men of rank and renown in arms uniting with them, 
they soon added to this first design, the further purpose of resum- 
ing their arms, that they might protect helpless travelers from the 
Turkomans, and become soldiers of the Cross, vowed to devote 
their lives to fighting against the enemies of Christ. And thus 
arose about 1 120, the order of the Knights of St. John, or Knights 
Hospitallers, known in later times as " The Knights of Malta ;" 
and soon after ** The Knights Templars," whose organization was 
wholly military ; uniting, however, with this, as did the others, the 
chief features'of the monastic system, by taking the three vows of 
cnastity, poverty and obedience. 
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The book before as gives a suflSciently full history of the most 
important of the military orders, those mentioned above, and 
briefer acconnts of others, such as '* The Teutonic Knights," the 
Portuguese, Spanish and English Orders. The story of the cele- 
brated sieges of the Knights of St. John, by the Turks, first in 
Rhodes and afterwards in Malta, is given with some minuteness, 
and reads like a page of romance. This order still exists in Eng- 
land« under certain modifications, confining its work, however, to 
that for which it was first instituted, viz. : the care of the sick. 
The Templars had a shorter career, the Order being suppressed 
during the fourteenth century. But traces of their existence are 
to be found in many places, as in the Temple in London, and in 
the names of towns throughout England with the word affixed, 
such as Templestow, Temple Crossing, etc. This book will be 
found both instructive from the history it contains, and interesting 
from the pleasant style in which that history is written. 

Thb Manliness op Christ. By Thomas Hughes^ Q.C. Boston : 
Houghton, Osgood and Company, 1880. pp. 160, $1.00 

Any book by the author of '* Tom Brown's School Days at 
Rugby," is sure to find a plenty of readera: This one deserves 
to find them. The idea underlying it, and which suggested it, 
was to set forth whorein true manliness consists ; and then exem- 
plify this by the history of our Lord. For as He came to be unto 
us ** an ensample of godly life," we have a right to look unto Him 
as a pattern of perfection in manliness, as well as in all other 
things. Here Mr. Hughes has done a good work by drawing 
clearly the distinction between mere muscular strength with brute 
courage, and true manliness, and this he gives as the conclusion to 
which he comes : 

Tenacity of will, or wiUfulneHS, lies at the root of »11 courage, but 
courage can only rise into true manliness when the will is surrendered; and 
the more absolute the surrender of the will the more perfect will be the 
temper of our courage and the strength of our manliness. 

This principle he then exemplifies by the life of Christy as man- 
ifested in various ways, in His Boyhood, His Call, His Ministry 
under Three Acts, and His Sufferings and Death. We cannot 
follow him through these, but assure our readers that they will 
find many suggestive and profitable thoughts. One doctrine is 
very clearly brought out, the Human Nature of the Christ, one 
we, in our desire to magnify the Divine, are somewha; apt to over- 
look. We know that He was perfect man, as well as perfect 
God, but unless we fully realize this, we cannot see how '^ He 
was in all points tempted like as we are," or how He can be our 
'' ensample." The reputation of Mr. Hughes will cause many 
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young men to read this, who would not read books of theology, 
and thus it will do good. We must say a word in praise of the 
paper and type of this American Edition ; they leave nothing to 
be desired. 

Catharink and Cradfurd Tait, Wife and Son of ArchUxM 
Campbell, Archbishop of Canterbury. A Memoir edited at the 
Request of the Archbishop, by the Rev. Wm, Benham, B. D. 
London and Nkw York : Magmillan &; Co. pp. 640, $1.75. 

A simple memoir of two earnest Christian lives, written by lov- 
ing hands, prompted by overflowing hearts. Though not professed 
biographies, few biographies make us so well acquainted with 
their subjects as does this book. No one can read it without 
being the better for it. The lovely picture of a consistent, work- 
ing Christian, presented in the life of Catharine Tait, cannot fail 
to impress upon us the power of religion, the reality of the faith 
she professed. Placed in positions of great responsibility and 
trial, as wife of one who was successively Head -Master of Rugby, 
Bean of Carlisle, Bishop of London, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
in every case she realized and fulfilled the duties incumbent on 
her. Her strong religious principles sustained her, whether visit- 
ing in the palace or in personal ministrations among the poor. 
Called upon in early married life to mourn the loss of five daugh- 
ters, taken awav in as manv weeks, she submitted without a mur- 
mur, **as seeing Him who is invisible." Her faith in the *' com- 
munion of saints" sustained her. And when, in her fifty-ninth 
year, her only son Craufurd, was taken away in his early manhood, 
just as a life of usefulness and honor was opening to him, she 
was able to resign him to a Father's hands with perfect confidence.' 

The bereaved mother stood for one moment alone when the burial was 
over, and said, in a low but intensely earnest and thrilling voice, heard only, 
it is believed, by one young relative. * I believe in the resurrection of the 
dead.* Such an expression of faith was in unison with the whole mode of her 
religious lite. 

The son was worthy of such a mother. The son of prayer and 
pious teaching and holy example could not fail to grow up a 
good man and earnest worker. It is one of the mysteries of 
God's Providence that such men are often called away just as 
they enter upon their career of usefulness. How otlen are we 
thrown back upon our Lord's words ; '' What I do, thou knowest 
not now, but thou shalt know hereafter." Craufurd Tait died in 
his twenty- ninth year, soon after his return from a visit to this 
country. Many of our readers will remember seeing him at the 
General Convention in Boston, in 1877, and recall the favorable 
impression he there made. A very interesting part of this 
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memoir is a selection made from his Diary, while travelling through 
the United States.' 

In reading this book, we have been made to feel strongly, what an 
influence for good the wife of a clergyman may exert And 
when we remember that there are doubtless many mothers of 
families less prominent in position, but similar in religious character 
to this one, scattered throughout England, in quiet parsonages, we 
exclaim, what a blessed thing for England has been her Estab- 
lished Church. 

Thoughts on Great Mystkribs. Selected from the Works of 
Frederick William Faher^ D,D,, with an Introduction by J. S. 
Purdy. D. D. New York: Thomas Whittakkr, 1 880. pp. 
229. 

F. W. Faber Is well-known from his hymns and from his perver- 
sion some time ago to Romanism. The object of this volume is 
to bring before the American reader his prose writings, which, 
though pervaded by "the most intensely Romish spirit, and 
the most extravagant of Romish ideas," are yet, the Editor con- 
siders, of great '^ intrinsic worth " Especially because they set 
forth so strongly the " Scotist " view of Theology, whose starl- 
ing-point is God and not man. Faber is a poet, and these selec- 
tions contain many beautiful thoughts, expressed in glowing lan- 
guage. He also sets forth strongly the practical application of his 
doctrines, in bringing about sanctification. The editor assures us 
that all Romish ideas have been omitted. Two questions occur 
in regard to this. First, how far is it honest and fair to an author 
to omit in a re- publication of even a selection of his works, those 
portions which he himself would have considered among the most 
true and imporUint? Second, if a writer's mind is thoroughly 
pervaded by a certain evil influence, is it possible utterly to elimi- 
nate the effects of this from his writings ? We think not. Even in 
this book we can trace a mysticism which is unhealthy, and a 
reference to Romish traditions,' and the use of phrases such as 
'* the Sacred Heart of Jesus;" for which there is no warrant For 
our own part, even at the risk of being considered narrow-minded, 
we must confess a doubt as to the advisability of putting Romish 
devotional bookE, even if expurgated^ into the hands of our young 
people. We are almost inclined to say, if they must read such 
books, let them have them just as they were written, so that their 
errors as well as their excellencies may be seen. 



1 There are several uoi unnatural mintakes in names in this diary, whicli we 
aufrgedt to thu publishers should be corrected, if another edition, as we )iope 
will be the case, is issued. 
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The Pastor. Pastoral Thboloot. By Et. Rev. Gregory 
Thurston Beddl, D.D. Philadrlphia : J. B. Lipptncott & 
Co., 1880. pp. 607. $1.75. 

It is a hopeful sign that oar Bishops begin to aid in prodncing a 
literature for our Church, especially when it is one founded on 
their own experience. This is the case with this book, as the 
motto adopted by the author sets forth : Experientia docens, docet, 
docuit. Sach a work is greatly needed, for though there are many 
volumes of Pastoral Theology, there is not one which can be consid- 
ered entirely satisfactory. Bishop Bedell's book covers the whole 
round of the Pastoral office. He begins by stating the pre-re- 
quisites for the study. 1. ''A theoretical knowledge of The- 
ology." 2 "An experimental knowledge of religion." 3. "A 
degree of practical knowledge of human nature." Next is set 
forth **The Source of Clerical Influence;" "Divine Authority," 
and " Personal Clerical Character." Under the first head we are 
glad to quote the following : italics the author's. 

We haoe no qvMUon cfike tnJfh of the Divine appoinJtmeni of our minUbry, 
and that Christ Binuelf directed the mode of its perpetuation by a taetuai mte- 
eemon unbroken frofn Apostolic days. And inasmuch as it is true, it is 
to be inculcated. Judiciously taught it will benefit a congregation ; and a 
right application of it will also increase our solemn sense of responsibility to 
Qod ; and of obligation to be faithful to souls whom he has committed to 
our care. 

Terms are next defined. " Pastoral Theology stands between a 
knowledge of Divine things, and the application of that knowledge 
to the cure of souls." And the topics to be treated group them- 
selves round three main centres, viz. : Instruction, Administration 
and Discipline. Each of these is very fully treated and very val- 
uable advice is given. Thus under the head of Instruction, are 
four divisions. "The Pastor Catechising; The Pastor pre- 
paring for Confirmation ; The Pastor Preaching ; The Pastor in 
Social Instruction ;" with very full subdivisions. Part II, with like 
minuteness treats of '^ Administration/* in regard to "The Sacra- 
ments ;" " Cases of religious experience ;" '* Sunday-schools ;" 
" Direction of Activities " and " Parochial Administration." 
While Part III, tells of " The Pastor exercising Discipline " and 
" The Pastor a Grentleman." We commend this last to the con- 
sideration of the clergy in general. An admirable scheme and 
index, gives a full synopsis of the whole book, and enables the 
reader to turn at once to any particular subject We have been 
specially struck with the chapter on Catechising; it is very sugges- 
tive. Every theological student ought to have a copy of this 
exceedingly useful book ; and no clergyman, however mature, but 
would be benefited by its perusal. We thank the Bishop of Ohio 
for giving it to the Church. 
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A Ststkm of Moral Sciknoe. By Laurens P. Hickok, D.D., 
LL.D, Revised with the co-operation of Julius H, Seelye, D,D,^ 
LL.D.y President of Amherst College, Boston: Gtnn & 
Heath, 1880. pp. 288. 

Hickok's Moral Science was published some twenty five years 
ago, and has been widely used as a textbook in our colleges. In 
issuing the present edition, the opportunity has been taken lo 
revise the work, " making some additions to it, transposition of 
some partSy and giving to others a clearer mode of expression." 
This has been done especially in the part relating to the State and 
its authority ; and also on Domestic Slavery. We are unable to 
say how great are the alterations, not having by us an old edition 
to compare with this ; but should, from this concluding sentence 
of the preface, suppose them to be ** considerable;" ''thus with a 
different book there is not a different system of Moral Science." So 
far as we have been able to examine this work it appears to be 
based on sound principles, referring all morality to the will of God. 

Guinea Gold, or the Great Barrier Rekf. By Charles H, 
Eden. New York : Pott, Young & Co. pp. 160. 

The Frontier Fort, or Stirring Times in the Northwest 
Territory of British America. By W, H. G. Kingston. 
New York: Pott, Young & Co. pp. 160. 

Two more of the excellent publications of the " Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge." Full of adventure, and yet 
with a decided though not obtrusive religious feeling pervading 
them, they are just the books to give to boys. We wish some of 
our publishers would reprint these and kindred children's books in 
cheap form, and so drive out those pernicious, immoral, sensa- 
tional books which are doing so much harm among the young 
We believe it would pay. These would sell just as well and do 
good instead of harm. 

Pat. a Story for Boys and Girls. By Stella Austin, Lon- 
don : J. Masters & Co. New York : Pott, Young & Co. 
pp. 259. 

A story of children living in London. An ofScer in the army 
dying, left a widow an eight small children. They come to live in 
an old but roomy house in " Hoppetty Square ;" and this book 
records tlieir sayings and doings. A set of healthy rollicking 
boys and «?irls. Seven of them call themselves " the army chil 
dren." The youngest, Robin, born after the father's death, 
shows less fondness for military matters, and him they dub ''only 
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the cirilian/' Pat. after whom the book is named, is one of those 
impulsive boys, meaning right, but ever doing wrong, but with 
such a loving heart and pleasant manner, that it is bard to keep 
angry with him. Altogether the book is a capital one and any 
boy or girl would be glad to have it for a gift. 

The Felmkrbs. A Novel by S. B, Elliott. Nbw York : D. 
Appleton & Co. pp. 357. 

One of the saddest books we have read in a long time, yet so 
interesting that once taken up you are compelled to go through it. 
Miss Elliott has shown great power in description of natural 
scenerv as well as in delineation of character. The storv is a 
strange one; and Helen, the heroine, certainly very different 
from the ordinary novel young lady. She has been brought up in 
solitude by her father, a confirmed sceptic, in utter unbelief in any 
God, or any hereafter. Love for this father is her sole creed. On 
his death-bed the father makes her vow that she never will believe ; 
so that if by chance there should be an hereafter they may not 
be separated. She marries, without love, a cousin, as a family 
arrangement On her father's death nhe comes to the city to live, 
where she is brought into contact with nominal Christians, whose 
inconsistencies harden her in her unbelief. A child is born to 
her, and the pathos of the story turns on her love for this child, 
and the vital question, shall he be brought up a Christian, which 
she is made to feel, from her own misery, would be fpr his happi- 
ness in this world. But, if so, will he not learn to look upon his 
mother as lost ? There are passages of great beauty and force ; 
nowhere have we seen the utter desolation of unbelief more 
touchingly portrayed. Through all our sympathies are enlisted on 
behalf of the unbeliever, yet without shaking our own faith. 

Harper's Magazine for March contains an article, '* A Winter 
Idyl.'' the illustrations of which are of great beauty. Indeed, all 
the periodicals of this house during the last month have illustra- 
tions which are very tantalizing to the lovers of Winter sports ; 
such beautiful pictures of skating and sleighing, when we have 
had no ice or snow, are unkind to boys and girls. 

Studies on the Baptismal Question ; Inclining a Review of 
Dr. Dale^s " Inquiry into the usage of Baptize.^' By Rev. David 
B. Ford. Boston : H. A. Young & Co. New York : Ward 
& Drummond. pp. 416. 

The Reign of God not "the ^eign or Law." By Hiomas 
Scott Bacon. Baltimore : Turnbull Brothers. 

We have had these books on hand for some time, but have not 
yet been able to give them the attention their importance demands. 
We hope to be able to do so before long. 
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REFORM IN THE CHURCH OF FRANCE. 

The movement in France, represented by M. Loyson and 
those connected with him, towards the revival of a 
National Chnrch with a national Episcopate and Liturgy, 
is one which challenges attention and sympathy. It is a 
material advance on the old Gallicanism which made itself 
felt in the. Council of Trent, and which appears in the 
Gallican Articles of 1682, in Bossuet's Defence of those 
articles, in the letters of Dupin to Abp. Wake in 1718, in 
the Episcopal Declaration of 1826, and in the work of a 
second Dupin in 1844. The fatal error in all those cases — 
and, indeed, what was called Gallicanism all along — was 
the vain attempt to reconcile two irreconcileable things — 
the papal power and the rights of a national Church. 

Moreover, from the time of the Pragmatic Sanction of 
Louis IX, in 1268 down to the Revolution of 1789, the 
Gallican Liberties, as they were called, were centred in 
and represented by the king of France. And thus it came 
to pass that, on the one side and on the other ^j>er8<m8 came 
into view much more ihaxx prmciples ; on the one side the 
Monarch, on the other the Pope. It is easy to see how 
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ranch room was tliiiB aflforded for the intrusion of personal 
purposes and aims ; and what a door was opened to con- 
siderations of mere statecraft and worldly policy. Some- 
times, the whole matter resolved itself into a jnggle 
between popes and monarchs to prevent the election of 
bishops. 

Still, with all the imperfections of their practical working, 
the Gallican Liberties were a continual protest against, and 
did afford a very considerable check to the intrusion of the 
papacy. They served as a standpoint of resistance to that 
war of extermination which, for more than three centuries, 
the Tridentine consolidation, known as the "Holy Roman 
Church," has unceasingly waged against national churches 
with their immunities and rights. 

When the shock and disruptions of 1789 came, papacy 
and monarchy were both overthrown in France, and the old 
state of things passed away forever. In 1790 appeared 
what was known as the " Civil Constitution of the Clergy." 
This decree, passed by the Constituent Assembly and 
signed by Louis XVI., suppressed the one hundred and 
thirty -five old bishoprics of France, and created eighty-three 
new ones, conformed to the new civil divisions of the 
country. Omitting needless details, it may suffice to say 
that only four — according to some seven — of the old bishops, 
unreservedly accepted the Constitution, and with them a 
small minority of the French Clergy. New bishops, known 
as the " constitutional bishops," were elected for the newly 
created Sees; and this was what the Church of France 
came to in the crash of the Revolution. It was, to all 
intents and purposes, destroyed. In many of the rural 
districts, no doubt, the Christian faith still lingered. But 
its institutions were proscribed, its ministers scattered, its 
property confiscated ; many of its churches pulled down or 
givenover to secular uses; many more left in astateof dilapi- 
dation ; and for nearly ten years, there was an almost entire 
cessation of religious instruction and observance. A great 
chasm was made between the past and the future. 
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A change came in 1801. Napoleon Bonaparte, then 
first Consul, held it, to use his own words, *' to be abso- 
lutely indispensable to have a religion for the people ; and 
not leas so that that religion should be directed by the 
government." These convictions gave form to the famous 
Concordat of iSOl, between the first Consul and Pins VII. 
That Concordat exhibits no attempt to restore or reinte- 
grate the ancient Church of France. It did however, 
when it became a law of the State, in 1802, seal the fate of 
the old ecclesiastical divisions and arrangements. Two 
things deserve a special notice. 

There were three diflEerent classes of bishops to be con- 
sidered ; the bishops of the old regime, of whom eighty - 
one were still alive, the constitutional bishops, and the 
twenty-four bishops in the conquered districts, Savoy, 
Germany, etc. At the instance of the first Consul the 
Pope demanded the resignation of all these prelates. In 
consequence of this demand all the constitutional bishops, 
all the bishops of the conquered districts, and forty-five of 
the ancient bishops, resigned their Sees. On the other 
hand, thirty-five of the ancient bishops refused to resign, 
and, with their adherents^ formed a separated body 
long known as Za petite JSglise. Their refusal was, how- 
ever, overruled by the Pope, who declared their consent 
needless, interdicted them from exercising jurisdiction, and 
pronounced their acts null and void. He then annihilated 
all the old bishoprics ; created ten archbishoprics and fifty 
bishoprics ; and received twelve of the constitutional 
bishops — ^who were, on all Roman principles, heretics as 
well as schismatics — into as many of the newly created 
Sees. All this went quite beyond a change or even a 
revolution. It was the destruction of an old Church and 
the creation of a new ona The line of succession was, 
indeed, continued in the eighteen ancient bishops who 
were placed in some ot the new Sees. But under every 
other respect, there was anew-made Church in France. 
Again, in the Concordat, the Pope "recognized the 
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flame rights and prerogatives which the government had 
previously enjoyed." But when the Concordat was 
adopted by the Legislative Body, in 1802, this and other 
kindred provisions were greatly enlarged by the '* Organic 
Articles ;" the intention and the effect of which was to 
carry out Napoleon's idea of subjecting the Church to the 
State, by placing everybody, bishops and priests alike, 
" even in the exercise of their spirUtml funotionSj in a con- 
dition of entire dependence on the government agents.'* 
The Pope protested, but in vain. The Articles became 
law, continued under the Empire, and, with no material 
modifications, during the Bourbon restoration. The op- 
posite tendencies thus developed will be considered later on. 

In 1880, the revolution of July brought another change. 
In 1801 the Roman Catholic had been recognized as the 
religion of the State. It was so recognized in the times of 
the Empire and the restored Bourbons. But the sixth 
article of the Charte^ which followed the revolution of 
1880, simply said " Ministers of the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion, professed by the majority of the French nation^ and 
also those of other Christicm denominationej shall receive 
salaries from the national exchequer." Thus the bond 
which had united the older and the later French Church to 
the State was severed, and it has never been reknit. 

This historical retrospect has seemed necessary in order 
to make clear the tendencies and lines of thought which 
underlie the present movement in France, and which must 
be understood before it can be appreciated. 

It appears, then, that under the old monarchy the Gallican 
liberties and the papal power were, after a sort, balancing 
each other. The object of the articles of 1682 was to 
preserve this balance, asserting the former and limiting, 
without throwing off, the latter. The Jansenists held b}* 
the liberties, the Jesuits by the papacy. But neither of 
the two contending and discordant elements ever occupied 
the ground to the exclusion of the other. 

The Church of the Concordat of 1801 came into being. 
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as we have seen, by the joint act of the Pope on the one 
side, and the first Consul with the Legislative Body on the 
other. It may seem, at first sight, to have been the old 
state of things renewed. Bnt it was far from being so. 
The French Church had no real voice in the matter, even 
while the French people may have seemed to speak by the 
Legislative body. No synod of bishops even, to say nothing 
of other clergy, took part in the arrangement. The Clerus 
GaUicamis, so conspicuons in other days, nowhere appeared. 
Ecclesiastically, it was the sole and singular act of the Pope. 

Now, politicians, statesmen, men of the world, many and 
various persone, might consider the State the only real 
agent in the transaction. They might regard the act of the 
Pope as a surplnsage that did no harm, an amiable conde- 
scension to those whom it was desirable to conciliate, a tub 
to the whale. But how were ecclesiastics, and those who 
sympathised with them, to justify, or even explain, the turn 
things had taken ? In the absence of all Synodical action, 
of all consultation with even the Episcopate of France, the 
only possible ground to be taken was, that what had been 
done, had been rightly done, because of the sole, absolute, 
and unlimited power of the Pope. Thus strangely the very 
act by which it was intended to commit the Church of the 
Concordat to utter Erastianism opened the way for the 
spread of Ultramontanism. It did spread, from this date, 
with ever-accelerated speed, and especially after the Revolu- 
tion and the Ohwie of 1830. By the year 1850 it was truly 
said that '* Ultramontane tenets seemed to hold undivided 
sway in France." 

CTnder the influence of these tenets the Frencli Breviaries 
of the different Dioceses were largely displaced by the 
Roman Breviary, and the Galilean gave way to the Roman 
Liturgy. So that what with an Episcopate sent from 
Rome, and with Roman offices taking the place of the 
ancient ones, easy as it might be to fiiid a Roman Church 
in France, it was not so easy to find a National Church of 
France. 
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Nor was tin's all. TJltraniontanists and atheists united in 
declarin|]j that their positions were alternatives, with no 
standing j)oint between them. And thus it came to pass 
that in the minds of many — perhaps a majority— of French- 
men Uitramontanism and Christianity were convertible 
terms, so that whoever was not an Ultramontanist must 
needs be an nnbeliever. 

From time to time protests against this Roman bondage 
were heard, and tokens of restlessness under its pressure 
appeared. Such tokens are found in the Mcmud of Dupin 
in 1844 ; in the History of the Church of France, by Abbe 
Guette, began in 1845, and honored with a place in the 
Index, and the History of the Jesuits, by the same author* 
in 1858-9 ; in the Treatise of the Abbe Laborde on the 
Immaculate Conception in 1855, and his discussion of the 
Paris and Roman Liturgies in the Lettrea Parisiennes of 
the same year ; and in the establishment of the Observateur 
to oppose the Uitramontanism of the Univers. These, and 
other things like them, showed that under the apparently 
tranquil surface a spirit was latent which might one day 
break out into life, and assert itself in methods of practical 
reform. 

The dogma of 1854 gave an impulse to this spirit ; not 
merely by the doctrine promulgated, but even more, by the 
method of its promulgation. There was no pretence of a 
Council. There was a pretence of consulting the Roman 
Episcopate in the Encyclical in 1849. But that Episcopate 
had no voice, vote or part in the definition. The words of 
the Letters Apostolic were, *' We resolved that we would 
no longer delay to sanction and define, by our supreme 
autltority^ the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin." 
Where was the Episcopate in the face of such an utterance? 

The dogma of Infallibility in 1870 must, one cannot but 
think, have given a shock to every Frenchman who knew 
anything of, or had any care for, tlie Church and the Faith 
of his fathers. Such an one must remember how the 
Cardinal Lorraine had said in the Council of Trent, " Do 
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not touch tlie question of Infallibility. If you declare it 
the papacy will lose the brightcBt jewel in its crown. 
Frenchmen will die sooner than accept it." Such an one 
could not forget that the fourth Article of 1682 had 
asserted that the judgment " of the Pope was not irreform- 
ahW^ till it had been accepted by the Church. All this 
was nothing new at Trent, nothing new in 1682. It was 
the unbroken tradition of the National Church of France, 
which had come down from days that were earlier even 
than those of St. Louis. 

What a chaam, then, between him and all that past must 
have opened before the eyes of one reading the Vatican 
Decree of 1870; that when the Supreme Pontiff " speaks 
ex-cathedrd^ that is, when in the discharge of the office of 
pastor and teacher of all Christians, by virtue of his supremo 
apostolic authority, he defines a doctrine regarding faith or 
morals to be held by the universal Church . . . .such defini- 
tions of the Roman Pontiff are irreformahh of themselves^ 
and not from the consent of the Church." Can a greater, 
a more absolute or final break be imagined ? 

During the past year all this has received a very practical 
illustration in the case of M. Larens Cure of Gaillac. 
The crime of this ecclesiastic, who is admitted to be an 
exemplary man, *' adored by his parishioners," consisted in 
his saying — not in public teachings, but privately — that the 
definitions of the Pope '* are not irreforinable in them- 
selves ; " and in the expression of a liope that should the 
Vatican Council sit again it might undo the decree of 1870. 
It was, one might think, not a great offence to believe that 
a Council which had reversed the decisions of the councils of 
Constance and Basle, might, possibly, reconsider its own ; 
not a great crime to assert what the whole Galilean Church 
itself asserted in 1682. The Cur6, however, is silenced, 
stricken down, judged guilty of heresy, and excommunicated. 
If any proof were needed, we surely find in all this the 
proof that a new Church and a new Faith have been thrust 
from the outside upon France. 
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We see, then, what evils ranst, of late years, have pre- 
sented themselves to the earnest thought of those French- 
men who, on the one side, would not drug their consciences 
and intellects into a dead submission to the papacy, and 
who, on the other side, could not cast away their faith as 
Christians : 

First — A denationalized Episcopate, French in nothing 
but in name and tlie accident, perhaps, of birth, Boman in 
all else ; intruded upon France by a foreign authority ; and 
exercising, as a set-off to its own slavish subjugation to the 
Pontiff, an absolnte, unlimited, and, therefore, tyrannical 
power over its own clergy. 

Secondly — A new Faith involving a greater variation 
from the old Faith than all the variations which Bossuet 
charged on Protestants, and one which he would surely 
have rejected; involving, too, the possibility of just as 
many future additions as an ignorant or a weak Pontiff may 
excogitate for himself, or be brought by Jesuit influence to 
adopt. 

Thirdly — An infidelity, in many cases an atheism, most 
difficult to cope with, difficult even to describe. For not 
only has Ultramontanism contrived to make itself in the 
minds of so many Frenchmen the synonym of Christianity, 
but there have been dragged by it into the life and practice 
of a Christian such a multitude of superstitions that it is 
wearisome even to enumerate them ; waters of la Salette 
and Lourdes, and Ignatius water, images, chaplets, scapula- 
riee, medals, chains of safety, amulets, correspondences with 
Saints. By the side of such drivelling superstitions the 
old mythologies of the classic ages become almost digni- 
fied. Nor can one wonder that, when this is considered to 
be the alternative of disbelief, men become unbelievers. 

So the great question rises into view, What is to correct 
these evils ? 

Shall we look for a movement towards reform in the 
"Holy Roman Church," the Tridentine consolidation 
itself? Such a movement is simply an impossibility 
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There can be no wilder dream than one which pictures it. 
For the Soman Church as such there can be no backward 
step. She has broken down all bridges behind her, or 
burned her ships, with every advance that she has made. 
And there is, and can be, no other course for her. She 
must go forward to the end, whatever the end may be. 

Shall we turn to French Protestantism in the hope of 
finding what is needed there ? It is eaough, probably, to 
say of it that as a retreat from Ultramontanism or unbelief 
it has all along been present in France, and that Frenchmen 
have not, to any extent, accepted it. Bat there is more 
than this. We may be sure that no successful reform can 
be had in France which does not retain a hierarchy — using 
the word in a good sense — and a Liturgy. The preface to 
the Liturgy which M. Bersier — the leader among the minis- 
ters of the Reformed churches of France — published in 1874, 
admits this in regard to the latter ; the whole history of 
France proves it in reference to the former. 

There would seem to be but one thing more, and that is, 
an attempt to reintegrate and restore a National Church 
in France, with a really national episcopate elected and con- 
secrated without papal bull or intervention ; with the 
old services, offices and Liturgy restored and reformed 
according to Holy Scripture and primitive use. A Church 
governing itself, under Christ liie one Head of the Universal 
Churcli, and governing itself by law and not by personal 
domination ; a Church which shall present to men the old 
Catholic Faith without the additions of 1565, 1854:Orl870 ; 
a Church which shall teach men the moral law of God in 
its simplicity and its obligation, instead of instructing them 
how to evade and destroy it, and also overloading the 
Christian life with puerile observances and superstitions 
which border on fetichism. Such a church will meet the 
dire needs of the French people. Is there anything else 
that can ? 

To restore the National Church of France in such wise 
as is hore sketched, is the design of M. Loyson, and those 
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who are working with him. Their purposes are clearly and 
moderately set forth in the " Progrwrn/nvt du Oatkolique- 
Liberal^^ by M. Felix Carrier, and in the " Progarmne de la 
Reforme Catholiqv^e^^^ published last year by M. Loyson, as 
an appendix to his ^^ Idturgie JProvtsoire.^^ In the last 
named document five great points are made : ^^I. The 
rejection of papal infallibility and supremacy. II. Election 
of bishops by clergy and people. UI. Celebration of 
Liturgical offices and reading of Scripture in the vernacular, 
including administration of the Eucharist in both kinds. lY. 
Liberty of marriage to priests. V. Liberty and Morality of 
confession." The last head is explained as meaning that 
confession should be rare and occasional, not habitual ; 
resorted to under one's own judgment, not compulsory ; 
not an inquisition on the side of the priest, nor an abdica- 
tion of personal responsibility on that of the penitent ; and 
that private confession to God and public confession in the 
general terms of church offices are sufficient alike for for- 
giveness and a true Christian life. 

It is not to be supposed that this statement is exhaustive in 
regard to the final details of the present movement. It is 
exhaustive, however, as to the principle on which the work 
is to proceed, i.a., an appeal to Holy Scripture and the 
Yincentian rule, which last must take us back to the testi- 
mony of the undivided and primitive Church. It is pre- 
cisely the principle of the Anglican Reformation ; and 
being firmly held, details will arrange themselves. 

Two things seem to be peculiarly favorable to the prose- 
cution of the purposes just indicated : 

First. — They are not burdened with what was the mill- 
stone around the neck of the old Gallicanism ; the attempt, 
namely, to reconcile papal claims and the rights of a 
National Church. It starts, indeed, with the postulate 
that. ** to reconstitute unity and liberty in the Church the 
papacy must be abolished." The dream of a possible 
papacy administered by a possible pope has passed away 
The papacy must be what it is, or it cannot be at all. 
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Secondly. — They are entangled with no politicjal or State 
alliances. They ask neither establishment, endowment nor 
authorization from the State. They only ask that '^ the 
civil power will allow the movement to assert itself openly." 
Beyond that it has no demand to make. 

Just here we reach the point where these beginnings of a 
free Church in France are presented to those National 
Churches which have sprung from, and are in communion 
with, the Church of England. Unwilling to proceed 
without episcopal supervision, and unable — mainly for 
reasons connected with political a£Eairs — to obtain such 
supervision on the continent of Europe, the promoters of 
the work turned their eyes to the churches just named, and, 
in the person of M. Loyson, made application to the 
Lambeth Conference of 1878. The application was referred 
to a Committee appointed by the Conference, and the 
venerable Primus ot the Episcopal Church of Scotland 
was, by them, charged with the duty of affording the 
supervision that was desired. Compelled by the peremptory 
requirements of his physicians, the Primus has, within the 
past year, surrendered, unwillingly and to the regret of all, 
the charge committed to him. It has been, however, 
assigned to the Bishop of Edinburgh, Dr. Cotterill, whose 
name is a guarantee for its energetic administration, and he 
has appointed our own Dr. Nevin his Commissary. 

Against this reference to the Conference and this action 
of its Committee only two objections, so far as we know, 
have been raised. 

The first, and most noticeable, takes on this form, that it 
is disorderly and an infraction of Church law for a bishop to 
undertake such a duty, and still more for a church or 
churches to recognize such an undertaking, for the reason 
that it involves an intrusion upon the rights of a National 
Church, and a violation of the rule which regulates the 
relations of the members of the episcopate. 

This objection, it must be observed, assumes the existence 
of a National Church in France, possessing autonomy. But 
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this is precisely what is not to be found in France at all. 
There is simply a Koman intrasion with no powers of 
administration apart from its papal centre^ And how such 
an intrusion can be counted as a National Church, or, 
beinor itself an intrusion, can be intruded on by such action 
as has been taken, it is difficult to understand. 

As great a Bishop of Rome as ever lived, Leo I., laid 
down distinctly the principle, " Whoever affects more than 
his due loses that whi^h properly belongs to him." [Leo L, 
Ep. 54.] This covers much more than the case under con- 
sideration. For not only is there the excessive claim of 
the papacy, but there is also exclusion from Christian 
privileges, unless there is an acceptance of conditions 
destructive of the Faith, the Order, and the Worship of 
the Universal Church. 

Under these circumstances the aid which has been sought 
and given becomes a bounden duty, and has been so 
recognized, over and over again, in the history of the 
Church. To talk about intrusion is simply playing with 
words to the neglect of things. It is stating something 
which is true in the abstract, and in the normal condition 
of the Church, but which can have no application to that 
utterly abnormal condition of things ecclesiastical which 
confronts us in France. 

But, secondly, we are told that the issue of the move- 
ment is very uncertain ; that it is quite as likely to fail as 
to succeed ; and, therefore, that it is wiser to wait and see 
what comes of it before we, in any way, commit ourselves 
to it. 

No doubt the movement is in its first stage of being; no 
doubt it is seeing its day of very small things; no doubt 
its principal visible expression is that one congregation in 
Paris, much as in the middle of the XVIIth century the 
Churcii of England was visible on earth, only in the 
Chapel of Sir Richard Browne in that same city ; no doubt 
it may, perhaps must, meet with many checks and reverses; 
no doubt it may fall short of immediate success. What 
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then ? Are these the first things to be considered ? Are 
they to determine our attitude and our action ? Ought we 
not rather first to ask, Is the movement true and real ? Is 
it in the right direction ? Does it undertake to deal with 
real evils ? Is it striving to restore what we verily believe 
to be the Faith, Order and Worship of the Catholic Church? 
Surely, that is but a worldly wisdom, ungenerous and 
selfish, which cannot look beyond the possibilities of 
failure. Surely, that is a higher, wiser, diviner wisdom, 
which looking first and chiefly at the ends proposed and the 
means adopted, and finding them to be right and real, gives, 
heartily and freely, sympathy, alms and prayers at once ; 
not waiting for the time to come when success shall have 
rendered the first two needless, and made the last a mockery. 

J. W. 



WAS THE SECOND ECUMENICAL COUNCIL 
IN COMMUNION WITH ROME ? 

The Second Ecumenical Council, which was held at Con- 
stantinople in the year 881, was presided over by St. 
Meletius of Antioch, and Paulinus, the rival claimant of 
that See was not present at it. But Damasus, the Bishop 
of Rome, had given his communion to Paulinus, and had 
refused it (as we have seen by the letters of St. Basil) to 
Meletius. These facts raise the question whether that 
Council could, on primitive Church principles, be, at the 
time it was sitting, in communion with Borne. It is said by 
the Komish historians, — and the statement is echoed by 
Protestants — that on the return of Meletius from banish- 
ment, after tlie death of the Emperor Valens, an agreemen 
was made with Paulinus that the two should jointly rule 
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the Church of Antioch, and that on the death of either, the 
survivor should become sole Bishop, and that thereupon the 
West gave its communion to Meletius; but the proof of this 
is much less clear than it might be/ and the point will well 
bear examination. We propose in this article to throw 
what light we can upon it, and, in order to do so, resume 
the history of the Antiochene schism where we left it in 
closing our article on St. Basil. 

That saint died as we have seen, on the first of January, 
A. D. 879. Though he did not succeed in reuniting the 
East and the West, he saw the cessation of the persecution 
and the death of the persecutor. Early in the year 378 the 
Emperor Valens was compelled to leave Antioch to quell 
a rebellion of the Goths in Thrace. He arrived at Con- 
stantinople about May 30th, and on the 9th of August he 
was killed in battle, or, as some say, was burned in a house 
to which the Goths set fire. His nephew Gratian, son of 
Valentinian I., hereupon became ruler of the East as well 
as of the West; but, feeling the need of an able coadjutor to 
assist him in sustaining the burden of the Empire, he 
appointed on the 19th of January, 379, Theodosius the 
Great to be Emperor of the East Before this, however, he 
issued an edict giving to all who had been banished for 
religion permission to return to their homes, and granting 
liberty of worship, except to Manichseans, Photinians and 
Eunomians. The banished bishops thereupon returned to 
their sees, and among the rest Meletius to Antioch. 

As to what happened after the return of Meletius, the 
accounts differ, but the confusion is not hard to clear up. 
Theodoret tells us that Gratian sent one of his generals 
named Sapor to put the decree into execution, and that 
this officer gave up the Churches of Antioch to Meletius. 



'Apres oet accord, Saint Melece ^crivit aux Occidentaux pour leur de- 
mander de nouveau leur communion. lis no la luj refuserent pas saos 
doute, quoique nous vCen ayonspas de preuves positives. — TeUemont VIIL, 371. 
Venice 1731. 
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He also details a colloquy which took place in the presence 
of Sapor, between the Meletians and the party of Paulinus, 
in which the one asserted that he held the faith of Daraasns 
of Rome, while the other claimed his communion; and says 
further that Meletius proposed to Paulinus the arrangement 
above referred to; but that Paulinus rejected it — ^in which 
case, of course, it would not bind the party of Meletius. 
But Socrates and Sozomen say that Meletius on his return 
was placed over a church in the suburbs, and add that a 
compact was entered into by six of the principal presbyters 
of the city that in the event of either Meletius or Paulinus 
dying, no bishop should be consecrated while the other 
survived/ 

Now Theodoret is manifestly wrong in making, these 
transactions follow immediately upon the issue of Gratian's 
edict; for the colloquy he gives is only to be understood by 
a reference to an edict of Theodosius dated February 28, 
380, in which he decrees : " We would have all the nations 
whom our gracious government rules to be of that religion 
which the Apostle Peter is proved to have delivered to the 
Romans' by the religion which even now is imparted from 
him, which also it is plain that the Pontiff Dam asus follows, 
and Peter, Bishop of Alexandria," etc., etc. Flavian, on 
the part of Meletius, insists on the faith of Damasus, 
Paulinus on having his communion ; but the reference to 
Damasus in this conference is to be explained only by the 
terms of the above decree, and therefore the date of the 
transaction must be subsequent to its publication. In fact, 
were it not likely that the great sees would be at once put 
into orthodox hands, we should have to put it still later ; for 
on the 10th of January, 881, Theodosius issued another 

^Socrates B. V., ch. v.; Sozomen B. VII, ch. iii ; Theodoret B. V., ch., iii. 

'Note that by Romans, Theodosius means, not merely the people of the 
city of Rome, but tlie citizens of the Empire ; as is evident from his asso- 
ciating Peter of Alexandria with Damasus, as a witness of the faith preached 
by the Apostle. 
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edict orderiDg all the churches to be delivered to the Catho- 
lics ; but as that edict gave another definition of the 
Catholic faith having no reference to Daniasus, it seems 
better to make the mission of Sapor to Antioch follow the 
edict of 380, and not the later one. But if this were so, 
then Socrates and Sozomen are in error in connecting with 
the return of Meletins the asserted agreement of Flavian 
and the other presbyters not to accept the Episcopate 
during the life-time of the survivor; although they are right 
in saying that he was placed at first over a church in the 
suburbs; just as Theodoret is right in saying that at a later 
period he was put in possession of the churches of the city, 
which were taken from Euzoius, the Arian bishop ; and 
that then Meletins proposed the agreement, which was 
rejected by the other party. The matter is of moment, 
because, between the return of Meletins at the end of the 
year 378, or the beginning of 379, and the visit of Sapor to 
Antioch in 880 or 381, important communications had been 
made by Meletins to Bome and the West; and there is 
some evidence, which we shall bring forward, that the idea 
of a compact was suggested by the Western Bishops who 
had committed themselves to Paulinus, and who could 
neither throw him overboard with honor to themselves, nor 
withstand the unanimity of the East in favor of Meletins, 
and who therefore might make a joint episcopate of the two 
the condition of their accepting the communion of the 
latter. Nor is it contrary to this, that Paulinus should 
refuse the agreement while Meletius was willing to accede 
to it ; for Meletius was noted for his mildness, while 
Paulinus was of a hard, impracticable temper, who would 
turn against even his own party when it proposed a compro- 
mise. That no such compact was actually entered into is 
evident, not only from what Theodoret says, but from the 
statement of Socrates and Sozomen that *^ the Lnciferians " 
— by which could be meant no other than tlie adherents of 
Paulinus, who was made bishop by Lucifer of Calaris — still 
held aloof from Meletius ; thus confirming Theodoret, and 
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clearing Flavian, who succeeded Meletins while Paulinus 
was jet alive, from the serious imputation of having broken 
his oath. 

St. MeletiuB occupied himself for some time after his 
return in restoring the affairs of the Church in Syria and 
Cilicia, and ordaining bishops for the vacant sees. In 
September or October, 879, he held a great Council at 
Antiocb, which was attended by 146 bishops. For the sake 
of conciliating the West, they adopted a compilation of the 
doctrinal statements made from time to time by Damnsns, 
which they sent into the West as a testimony of their 
agreement in the faith ; and if the proposal of the compact 
came from the West in the first instance, it was probably in 
answer to this communication.* But peace was certainly 
not restored at this tima What we know is that St. 
Ambrose tells Theodosius in 381 that the Westerns, having 
at some previous time received letters from the parties at 
Antioch, '' had intended to send some of their own number 
to be mediators in restoring peace, if it could be done," but 
that the public tumults and the irruption of the Goths had 
prevented. The Romish historians take it for granted that 
peace was at this time restored ; but Tillemont, as we have 
seen, honestly confesses that the proof is wanting. Their 
interest in the assumption is to make out that Meletins, 
when he presided over the Council of Constantinople was 
in communion with Rome; but if this were so, the dissatis- 
faction of the Westerns with everything that was done at 
that Council, and with the whole course of affairs in the 
restoration of the Eastern Church is hard to be explained. 



'See the passage quoted from Tillemont in the note on the first paragraph, 
p. 174. That the West had to do with the proposed compact will appear 
from documents to be noticed shorily, and it was this fact which probably led 
Socrates and Sozomen, who write throughout in the Roman interest to say that 
the compact was actually made. Fragments of the exposition of doctrine 
adopted by tlie Council of Antioch were published by Uolstenius, and are in 
the Collections of Councils, e. g. Labbe II., 1046. We have given extracts 
from it in our last article on St BaaiL 

12 
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The Emperor Theodosius was occupied the moet of this 
jear, (379) with the war against the Goths. He went into 
winter quarters at Thessalonica, the capital of Eastern lUyri- 
cum, which had been detached from the Western Empire 
and added to his dominions that he might be the better able 
to defend it against the barbarians. Here he fell sick, and, 
desiring baptism, he carefully investigated, as we are told, 
the faith and manners of Ascholins, the bishop of Thessa- 
lonica, and finding him to be both orthodox and blameless, 
he received the sacrament at his hands in the early part of 
the year 880. The position of Eastern lUyricum or Mace- 
donia between the East and the West had produced close 
relations between Ascholins and Damasus ; the latter being 
desirous to retain as much influence in these parts as when 
they were counted to the West, and Ascholius being 
thoroughly Western in his views of Eastern affairs, and 
governing himself, when called as a subject of the Eastern 
Empire to participate in its councils, by the advice of 
Damasus ; so that he was considered in later times as the 
" Vicar Apostolic " of that Pontiff. The action of Ascho- 
lius, therefore in these affairs, is an indication of the views 
of Damasus, as well as of his own*. It was doubtless by 
Ascholius' influence, that the law of February 28, 380, 
before alluded to, issued by Theodosius on his recovery, was 
so worded as to make the religion which "the Pontiff 
Damasus follows and Peter, the bishop of Alexandria," the 
test of orthodoxy for the Eastern Empire. By this edict 
Theodosius might seem to have made the West the arbiter 
of the Eastern complication ; and we shall see how the West 
endeavored to take advantage of the disposition it seemed 
to manifest. 

But whatever views the Emperor might then entertain, he 
evidently obtained a better knowledge of the state of 
matters in the East the next \^inter,* when he came to 
Constantinople, where St. Gregory Nazianzen was upholding 

^November 34, 380. Tillemont; S. Greg, l)az. Art. 64. 
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the faith of the Church. Here, on the 10th of January, 
381, he issued the other edict which has been already men- 
tioned, by which he commanded that the Catholic Churches 
be delivered to " the orthodox bishops who hold the Nicene 
faith," and defined a holder of the Nicene faith to be one 
who confesses the omnipotent God, and Christ, the Son of 
God, to be one in name, God of God, Light of Light, who 
does not violate the Holy Spirit by denying Him, who 
acknowledges the undivided substance of the incorruptible 
Trinity, which in the Greek language is termed ovffia.^ 
This edict is so diflFerent from the previous one that it shows 
Theodosins to be acting on further information, and that 
favorable to the Meletians. In fact, the favor wifh which 
Meletius was received by the Emperor, when he came to 
Constantinople to attend the Ecumenical Council, was so 
marked, that it was deemed necessary to account for it by 
the fable that before his elevation Theodosius had in a 
prophetic dream received from that prelate the insignia of 
sovereignty. 

What turned the Emperor's attention more particularly 
to the condition of parties in the East may have been the 
affair of Maximns the Cynic, who appeared at Thessalonica 
while the Emperor was still there, claiming that he had 
been made Bishop of Constantinople by certain Egyptian 
bishops, acting under the authority of Peter of Alexandria. 
This man, it is said, had been publicly scourged in Egypt, 
and for some crime banished to the Oasis, where he had 
been detained four years ; but after his release he made a 
merit of his stripes and banishment as if they had beei^ 
endured for the Catholic faith. After various wanderings 



'Is autem NicsBnas assertor fldei et OathollcsB religionis vems cultor acci- 
pienduB est, qui Qmnipotentem Deum et Christum filium Dei unum nomine 
oonfitetur, Deam de Doo, Lumen de Lumine ; qui Spiritum Sanctum, qui id, 
quod ex summo rerum parente speramus, accipimus, negando non yiolat; 
apud quem, intemerats fldei sensu, viget incorrupt» trinitatis indivisa sub- 
stantia, qu» Gmci assertione verbi oifala recte credentibua didtur. — 
Patrohgia XIY., 633. 
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he came to Constantinople, and so imposed upon Gregory 
Kazianzen that that father entertained him as a confesssor, 
and pronounced a public eulogy upon him. Maximus made 
a faction for himself, and by some means or other persuaded 
the Bishop of Alexandria to send some of his suffragans to 
Constantinople for the purpose of ordaining him, as if he 
were the choice of the Catholics — the city being for the most 
part in the hands of Demophilus, the Arian bishop, and 
Gregory having only lately undertaken a mission there. As 
boon as the transaction became known, Maximus was driven 
from Constantinople, and came, as we have said, to Thessa- 
lonica, where his petition was rejected with indignation by 
the Emperor. We shall hear of him again in the West. 
No reason is assigned for the part taken by Peter of Alex- 
andria ; but we may attribute it to jealousy of Gregory 
Nazianzen as a Meletian, and to a desire not to let the 
Church of Consstantinople fall into the hands of that party. 
Theodosius on coming to Constantinople treated Gregory 
with great regard, and, having expelled Demophilus, desig- 
nated him for the vacant see amid the acclamations of the 
people. 

The Emperor then summoned the Eastern bishops to meet 
at Constantinople in that synod which is received as the 
Second Ecumenical Council. It met in May, 381, con- 
cluded its labors by July 9th and was confirmed by an 
Imperial edict July 30th. Over this Council St. Meletius 
presided until his death, and his name appears among the 
subscriptions to the Canons, showing that its work was done 
while he was living. But neither Paulinus of Antioch, nor 
Timothy who had succeeded Peter as bishop of Alexandria, 
nor Ascholinsof Thessalonica, came to Constantinople while 
Meletius lived ; after his death, Timothy and Ascholius 
having been again summoned, made their appearance, but 
Paulinus still remained away, and probably was never 
invited to the Council. 

The absence of Ascholius is the more note-worthy, since 
there is extant a letter purporting to be written to him by 
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Damasns abont the affair of Maximus, in which, after cen- 
suring the ordination of the pretender, because he wore the 
dress of a Cynic philosopher, Damasus urges Ascholius 
(having heard that a Council is determined on at Constan- 
tinople) to exert himself to secure a proper bishop for that 
city, and particularly to insist upon the observance of ^*the 
statutes of our ancestors " that no bishop be translated from 
one city to another.* Now if this letter is genuine, and if, 
as is pretended by the Romish writers, Damasus had a hand 
in the convening of the Second General Council (according 
to the theory that General Councils were convened by Papal 
authority, and that the Emperors summoned the Bishops 
under the Pope's direction) ; — and if, as they also pretend, 
Damasus had entered into comrpunion with Meletius on the 
terms of the supposed compact ; and if further, Ascholius 
was the Vicar Apostolic of Damasus in Eastern Illyricura— 
then, this absence of Ascholius after this letter, and not 
only that, but the absence of all the bishops of the Roman 
connection in the East (i. e. Timothy and Paulinusand their 
followers); together with the sudden appearance of the 
Bishops of Macedonia and Egypt, so soon as it was known 
that Meletius was dead — all these are very remarkable facts. 
But they are very easy of explanation if we remember that 
the Westerns had not yet given their communion to Mele- 
tius; that Ascholiiis (not to speak of the others) found 
himself possessed of less influence with Theodosius at Con- 
stantinople than he had had at Thesdalonica ; that the 
Emperor had designated Gregory of Nazianzen Bishop of 
Constantinople and expected the Council to enthrone him ; 
that he had so framed his edict restoring the Churches to 
the Catholics as to make the Nicene Creed and not the 
dictum of Damasus the test of orthodoxy ; that he was 
prepared to welcome St. Meletius to Constantinople, and 
give him a chief place in the Council ; and that he was 
altogether regardless of the notion of Damasus that affairs 
in the East ought to submit themselves to his will. 

'Damasi Op. Ep. Y. p 366 sq. Tilletnont accepts this as genuine. 
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The first work of the Council, apparently, was to reject 
Maxim us the Cynic, and to instal Gregory Nazianzen as 
Bishop of Constantinople. It then set forth the Creed in 
that form with which we are familiar, making certain 
additions to the Nicene formula, and enacting as its first 
canon that " The confession of faith of the three hundred 
and eighteen fathers who were assembled at Nicsea in 
Bithynia shall not be abolished, but shall remain; and 
every heresy shall be anathematized, especially those of 
the Ennomians or Anomoeans, the Brians or Eudoxians, the 
Semi-Arians or Pneumatomachi, the Sabellians, Marcellians, 
Fhotinians and ApoUinarians." The second Canon dealt 
with Church organization. It erected the Dioeceses of the 
Empire into ecclesiastical units, and prohibited the bishops 
passing from one to another to take part in synods or to 
interfere in afiairs ; and taken in connection with the 
so-called sixth Canon (which, however, is not a Canon of 
this, but of a subsequent Council), it regulated the question 
of appeals, which had been temporarily provided for by the 
Serai-Arian Council of Antioch in 341, and by the Council 
of Sardica in 843.' The third Canon enacted that ^^the 
bishop of Constantinople shall hold the first rank after the 
bishop of Rome, because Constantinople is New Some." 
The fourth Canon decreed: "With regard to the Cynic 
Maxim us and the disorder occasioned by him in Constanti- 
nople, it is declared that Maximus never became a bishop, 
and is not one now,* neither are any of those ordained by 
him to any grade whatsoever of the clerical office really 
ordained, as everything performed about him and by him is 
pronounced invalid." 

These are all the Canons which properly belong to this 
Council. Those which are numbered the fifth, sixth and 

^Formerly dated in 347. Fleuiy honestly confesses that *^this canon, 
which gives to the Councils of particular places full authority in ecclesias- 
tical matters, seems to take away the power of appealing to the Bishop of 
Rome granted by the Council of Sardica, and to restore the ancient right." — 
Fleury B. XVni.,ch. 7. 
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seventh were enacted at the supplementary Council held 
the next year. After the death of Meletius the affairs of 
the Chnrch of Aiitioch came under discussion, and St. 
Gregory Nazianzen, who then assumed the presidency, 
strenuously opposed the choice of a successor, contending 
that it was better, for the sake of peace with the West, to 
leave Paulinus, who was an old man, in possession of the 
see. The speech that he made on this subject incidentally 
supplies another proof that the West had not given its 
communion to Meletius: "You only consider," says he. 
" one city, instead of having regard to the universal Church. 
Though they were two angels who disputed, it would not be 
reasonable that the whole world should be disturbed by their 
division. Whilst Meletius was alive^ we might excuse the 
separation of those of the West^ and hope to gain them hyfair 
means. But now God hath given us peace, let us keep it ; 
let us leave Paulinus in the see which he enjoys ; he is old, 
and his death will put an end to the matter." * The other 
bishops, however, could not forget the cold neglect of the 
West during the persecution, nor the arrogance of Rome, 
nor the narrow schismatical temper of Paulinus, and they 
elected Flavian, who was in due time consecrated Bisiiop of 
Antioch. 

As'cholius of Thessalonica and Timothy of Alexandria, 
with his suffragans, now made their appearance at the 
Council. Their principal work was to object to the 
appointment of Gregory Nazianzen to the see of Constan- 
tinople. That father thereupon asked permission to resign, 
and his resignation was accepted ; but the advantage did 
not accrue to the party of the West; for Nectarius, who 
was consecrated to the vacant see, was selected by Theo- 
dosins on the nomination of Diodorus of Tarsus, at the 
instance of Flavian of Antioch. 

The confirmation of the Council by Theodosius is vir- 



'Floury, B. XYIII., ch. 2. I am obliged to taketh is at second hand, as I 
ba^e not access to the works of St. Gregory Naziaazen. 
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tnally contained in a law of July 30, 881, by which he 
orders all the churches, without further delay, to be put into 
the hands of those bishops who confessed the Holy Trinity, 
acknowledging the Divine nature subsisting in three equal 
persons, and who were in communion with Nectarius of 
Constantinople; in Egypt with Timothy of Alexandria; in 
the East with Pelagius of Laodicea in Coele-Syria, and Dio- 
dorus of Tarsus in Cilicia ; in the Proconsular Asia, and the 
Dioecesia of Asia, with Amphilochius of Icouium in Lyca- 
onia, and Optimus of Antioch in Pisidia ; in the Diodcesis of 
Pontus, with Helladius, of Csssarea in Oappadocia, with 
Otreius of Melitene in Armenia Minor, and with Gregory 
of Nyssa, and moreover with Terentius, Bishop of Scythia, 
and Mamarius of Marcianople. These Bishops, with the 
exception of Timothy of Alexandria, were all of the Mele- 
tian communion, and under them the pacification of the 
East proceeded. 

But how was the Council of Constantinople received in 
the West I 

It is well known that that Council was composed ex- 
clusively of Eastern Bishops; but it is not so generally 
known that, though acknowledged to be Ecumenical, it was 
in reality designed to be, so to speak, only the half of an 
Ecumenical Council, and that the other half met at Aqulleia 
in September of this year (8B1). It appears that the sum- 
mons was first issued by the Emperor Gratian for a General 
Council to meet at Aquileia in 379; but its assembly at 
that time was prevented by the state of public affairs, and 
when it could meet, St. Ambrose, who feared that certain 
heretics, whom he desired to put down, would escape con- 
demnation if the Eastern bishops were present, persuaded 
the Emperor to excuse their attendance at Aquileia on the 
ground that it was customary to hold a Council of the Eastern 
bishops in the East, and of the Western bishops in the West; 
and hence they were summoned to Constantinople instead/ 

* See the Acts of the Ck>uncil of Aquileia, in St. Ambrose, lii, 928 ; also in 
the editions of the Councils. 
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Now it would seem that either Timothy, or Ascholias, or 
some other of that side, wrote or sent to the West, findiog 
fault with what had been done at Constantinople ; and the 
Council of Aqnileia immediately took up their grievance. 
The East was being restored to tranquility without the help 
of the West, and that could not be permitted if there was 
an opportunity to interfere. The West could look on with 
contented, or politic, or sullen inactivity so long as their 
Eastern brethren were suffering persecution at tlie hands of 
Valens; nor could the most earnest entreaties move it to 
any exertion on their behalf ; but as soon as the danger is 
over, and an orthodox Emperor is on the throne, it finds 
itself impelled to take an active interest, and to claim a con- 
trolling voice in the settlement of the Eastern Church. And 
so among the acts of the Council of Aquileia we find a let- 
ter addressed to Theodosius, evidently written after an ex 
paHe report of what had been done at Constantinople two 
months before, objecting in general terms to the settlement, 
and asking for another Council at Alexandria to reconsider 
the matter. And here comes in a portion of the evidence 
that the proposed compact between the party of Meletius 
and that of Paulinns may have been suggested by the West- 
ema We must quote the following from the letter re- 
ferred to: 

* * * Because the envy of the Devil never can 
be quiet, we hear that there are repeated dissensions and 
unappeased discord among the Catholics themselves ; and we 
are altogether confounded because we have found many 
innovations, and that those are now oppressed who ought 
rather to be helped, because they have always remained in 
our communion. In short, Timothy, Bishop of the Church 
of Alexandria, and Faulinus of that of Antioch, who have 
alwavs held inviolate the concord of Communion with us, 
are said to be pressed by the dissensions of others, whose 
faith in former times was unstable. Whom indeed we desire 
to join to our company^ if it can be done^ and if full faith 
commends; but so that their prerogative may be preserved 
to the associates of old communion, the care of whom is not 
superfluous to us. First of all, because the common society 
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ought not to be an offence. Then, because we have lately 
received letters from each party, and principally from those 
who differ in the Church of Antioch. And, indeed, if the 
hostile inception had not prevented, we had intended to 
send some of our own number to be mediators in restoring 
peace, if it could be done. But because our desires could 
not take effect at that time, through the public tumults, we 
think to offer our prayers to your piety, by which, acoard- 
ing to a pact of the parties^ we request that on the decease of 
one the Churches remain in the hand of the survivor, and 
that no further ordination be attempted. And therefore we 
beseech you, most clement and Christian princes, that yon 
decree a Council of all the Catholic priests' to be held at 
Alexandria, who shall treat fully among themselves, and 
define to whom communion is to be granted, and from 
whom it is to be withheld, etc., etc. 

Now it is evident from this letter that at the time it was 
written, peace had not been concluded between the West 
and the Meletian East ; and though the reference to the 
pact is not sufficiently plain to bear out by itself an hy- 
pothesis that it was proposed by the West, yet we think 
that if it be taken in connection with the next to be pro- 
duced, this also will appear. At any rate, if we are to hold 
that the West was in communion with the East at the time 
the second Ecumenical Council was held, it would seem that 
this letter must have been written before the Council of 
Aquileia. But it is certain that this letter was written at 
that Council, both because it refers to the condemnation of 
some heretics which took place there, and also because it is 
referred to as sent from Aquileia in a letter of the Council 
of Constantinople held the next year (382). It seems on 
the whole to have been put out as a feeler to try how &r 
the West might go with Theodosius, who was himself a 
Western, and how much he might be inclined to assist them 
in dictating terms to the Meletians. 

Upon the receipt of this letter Theodosius, willing to do 

> L e. Bishops. It was the custom of the Latins at that time to call the 
Bishops, priests, sacerdoka — those who are now called priests being then 
called presbyters— j>re96yt0rt. 
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what he oould to content the West, snmmoned the Eastern 
bishops to meet again, not at Alexandria, but at Constanti- 
nople early the next year. In the meantime, Maximns the 
Cynic had come into the West, and as it had become the 
policy of the Westerns to encourage appeals to them by es- 
pousing the cause of those who appealed, the bishops of 
Italy took the side of this discreditable intriguer, and we 
have another letter to Theodosius, written by St. Ambrose 
in their name, some time after the Council of Aquileia, ob- 
jecting to the ordination of Nectarius as well as that of 
Flavian, and again asking a General Council, proposing that 
it meet at Rome instead of Alexandria. The whole letter 
is important, but we can quote only so much as relates to 
the pact of Antioch : 

We had written before, that because the city of Antioch 
had two bishops, Paulinus and Meletius, whom we thought 
to agree in faith, either peace and concord should be settled 
between them, the ecclesiastical order bemg preserved, or 
at least that if either of them died, the other surviving, 
there should be no succession in the place of the dead while 
the other was living/ But now, Meletius being dead, and 
Paulinus surviving, whom the association derived from our 
ancestors without offence, testifies to have remained in our 
communion, it is asserted that one not so much succeeds as 
is superposed (non tara svbrogaiua qua/m svperposittce) in the 
place of Meletius against right and the ecclesiastical order.' 

If this letter (and we wish we had space for all of it) be 

attentively examined, some curious facts appear. In the 

first place it is plain that the Council of Aquileia had 

fuller intelligence, when the previous letter was written, 

than that letter indicates ; and therefore that it was, as 

we said, a feeler thrown out to find how far Theodosius 

could be brought under the influence of the West. It 



^ This certainly seems to assert that the proposal came fVom the West. 

*Labbe il, 1193. Ambrosii Opera iii., 947. Merenda, the editor of 
Damasas, devotes sixteen columns to an attempt to brand this letter as 
spurious. But it is unquestionably genuine. — Damasi Opera, Prolegomena, 
p. 322 sq. 
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seems also that there had been some answer on the part of 

Theodosins of the nature of a rebnff, since there is in the 
tone of this second letter a mixture of apology and ag^es- 

siveness, disclaiming personal pique and ambition, and yet 
finding^ fault with everything important done by the East. 
In connection with the case of Maximus, the servility with 
which the West pins its faith upon Alexandria is very note- 
worthy — as if it attributed some sort of infallibility to the 
Alexandrian Church, and held it to be the centre of unity/ 
Again the claim of Rome and the West to have, a voice in 
the appointment of a bishop of Constantinople was a blow 
aimed at the second canon of the Council, which directed 
that the bishops of those large divisions of the Empire called 
Dioeceses — equivalent to the nations of modern times — 
should confine themselves within their own bounds, and 
settle their affairs among themselves. And the reference to 
Ascholius of Thessalonica, and the fact that he was sum- 
moned to Constantinople to attend the Council, shows that 
the Western bishops were determined to understand the 
plainest facts in a way to suit themselves. The fact was, 
that Eastern Illyricum, which included Macedonia, of which 
Ascholius was metropolitan, having been detached from 
the Western Empire and added to the Eastern, Ascholius 
had been summoned to Constantinople as one of the bishops 
of the East. The Western, however, choose to ignore this 
change, and to consider Ascholius a Western bishop, and so 
they found upon his presence at Constantinople the claim 
which they press, that the Western Bishops have a right to 
review the case of Maximus. It is curious, too, to find them 
saying that the Easterns had "declined a General Council," 
when it appears from the very Acts of the Council of 
Aquileia, that Ambrose himself was the cause of their non- 
attendance. « 

' It is, however, rather a reference to Theodosius* decree of Februarj 28, 
3S0, making the faith of Peter of Alexandria, with that of Damasus, the test 
of orthodoxy. The West does not find it convenient to remember that this 
decree was superseded by those of January 10 and July 30, 381. 
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The whole letter is written m a captions spirit, intending 
to make trouble for the East, and to prevent the Church 
there setting down in peace, except on the condition of ac- 
knowledging the Roman superiority which Damasus had 
it so much at heart to advance, and which he had evidently 
made the price of his influence in 873 ; remaining, because 
he failed to obtain it, an indifferent spectator of the suffer- 
ings of the East while the persecution lasted. As regards 
ihepact of Antioch, the Italian bishops allude to it in terms 
which represent it as a proposal made by themselves — a 
circumstance which they had covered up under ambiguous 
phraseology in fhe previous letter. They make this pro- 
posed pact the ground of objection, not only against 
Flavian, who succeeded Meletius, but also agaiust Nectarius, 
who succeeded Gregory Nazianzen at Constantinople, Max- 
imua being altogether rejected. And so, having framed an 
indictment against the Church of the East on all these 
counts, the Western bishops tell Theodosius that they '^ can- 
not see that their communion with the East remains " — an 
assertion which is of special interest to us as bearing upon 
the question whether the Second General Council was in 
communion with Home. 

The supplementary Council called by Theodosius after 
receiving the letter of Aquileia, met early in the year 882. 
And if, as seems to be agreed by learned men, the last three 
canons which are generally assigned to the Second General 
Council were Enacted at this session, we are able to explain 
that which is numbered the fifth by the correspondence 
which has just been given. It reads: ^^ Concerning the 
tome of the Westerns, we receive those at Antioch who ac- 
knowledge the one Godhead of Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost." Hefele has a long and rambling argument, by 
which he makes it appear, without actually saying so, that 
the Council by this enactment received the Meletians into 
communion ; whereas it is plain that the Meletians, who 
were specially favored by Theodosius from the time that he 
became fully cognizant of the state of affairs, had control 
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of the Council from the first He considera the '' Tome of 
the Westerns " to be the same with that drawn up at Anti- 
och in 879 ; and pretends that the extracts f^iven in it are 
from documents written as far back as 369 — ^in otljer words, 
that Damasns so long ago had acknowledged the orthodoxy 
of both parties, and wished them at that time to come to 
an agreement ; a supposition which is at variance with the 
whole history. Fleury is much more nearly right in saying : 
" This tome of the West is some writing sent in favor of 
the party of Paulinns; but we cannot say exactly what it 
is." That the canon was intended to admit the orthodoxy 
of Paulinus' party is plain. The expressioif " the one God- 
head of Father, Son and Holy Ghost " defines their posi 
tion, and acknowledges them though they did not affirm 
the ^' three hypostases " which was the formula of the Mele- 
tians ; and the canon was doubtless the conciliatory response 
of the Easterns to the letter of Aquileia, or some other of 
the same tenor from the West — for we are not to suppose that 
what is extant is all that was written. Certainly the 
'^ Tome of the Westerns " was not, as Hefele supposes, a 
dogmatic definition, but a document bearing upon the 
schism at Antioch. 

The next canon was a more decided measure. It gave 
final jurisdiction in all cases affecting a bishop to the synod 
of the Dicxesis^ which had been established by the second 
canon of the year before, allowing an appeal to that from 
the synod of the province, but expressly forlUdding that it 
be carried any further ; thus effectually closing the door to 
Western interference with the individual occupants of East- 
ern sees. The last canon has nothing bearing upon our sub- 
ject. 

The second letter written by St. Ambrose and the Ita- 
lian bishops (commented on above), or some other docu- 
ments of the same tenor, inviting the Easterns to a Council 
at Borne, seeing that it did not please the Emperor to hold 
one at Alexandria, appears to have reached Constantinople 
while the bishops were in session this second time ; and 
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thej returned an answer to it, which is not less remarkable 
than the effasion of the Westerns. In conrteons language, 
they gave Borne and the West to understand that they ap- 
preciate the sudden activity now displayed, contrasting it 
with the apathy exhibited while they were enduring their 
sufferings; they intimate that they have work at home quite 
as important as a journey to the West; they vindicate their 
orthodoxy by an exposition of the faith as settled at the 
Council of Antioch in 879, and at that of Constantinople 
the previous year ; and they give the canonical notice that 
they have filled up the vacant sees with orthodox bishops — 
that of Constantinople by the ordination of Nectarius, that 
of Antioch by the ordination of Flavian, and that of Jeru- 
salem by the restoration of Cyril. The letter may be read 
in the £nglish translation of Theodoret — and a very poor 
translation it is/ We wish our space would permit us to 
give it entire. At the same time Theodosius wrote in re- 
ply to the Italian bishops, conveying to them some reproof 
for their interference ; in consequence of which a third let- 
ter was sent by them to the Emperor, couched in terms of 
apology, and protesting that their intentions were good 
and that their desire was for peace.* 

Now we are to remember, that though the Western docu- 
ments here referred to belong to St Ambrose, yet St. Ambrose 
was the mouth-piece of Daraasus, and Damasus was behind 
the scenes all the time. This is evident from a letter which 
the Council of Aquileia addressed to the Emperor Gratian 
on behalf of Damasus himself against the faction of CTrsi* 
cinns — a letter in which there occurs the first assertion of 
Soman supremacy, *' the Roman Church, the head of the 



' Theodoret, B. V., ch. ix. 

* Labbe II, 1192. It ia also in the works of St. Ambrose. The editor of 
Damasus attempts to make out that this letter was written after the Council 
of Capua in 388, as he dates it ; but it does not aeree with the circumstances, 
and finds its true place here, as Fleury, Tillemont and the Benedictine 
Editors of St Ambrose have it 
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whole Boman world." * DamaBQS was evidently in disre- 
pute with the Emperors, and made use of St Ambrose 
to communicaate with them, and St. Ambrose was the 
one Christian Father of that age who took up an<^ helped 
forward the idea of a pontifical authority over the Church 
of the Empire residing in the Bishop of Rome. And the 
reason of this is not &r to seek. Without detracting any- 
thing from the merit of St. Ambrose as a great Christian 
statesman and bishop, we have a right to remember that he 
was a layman when elected to the Episcopate, and had to 
get up his theology in haste. He had for his instructor 
one Simplicianus, a Roman presbyter; and he of coarse 
would indoctrinate him in the ideas of autlioritv which were 
then current at Rome, and of which Damasus, as we have 
elsewhere shown," was the inventor. Nor is it difficult to 
understand how St. Ambrose was attracted to the notion. 
Educated in the school of secular politics, and a statesman 
by instinct, and seeing the evil which had been wrought by 
the attempts of the Emperors to regulate the faith of the 
Church, he would naturally throw his influence in favor of 
a reaction against the supremacy of the State over the 
Church ; and, when the Emperor Gratian refused the title 
and robe of Pontifex Maximus, offered to him by the hea- 
then, he would willingly take it for granted that he also ab- 
dicated the function in relation to the Church, and left the 
title to devolve, as it actually did, upon the chief of the 
Roman Church. We have before explained how this came 
about, and it is unnecessary to repeat it here; but we may 
see in this case of St. Ambrose, how it was that Imperialism 
produced Papalism. But our point now is, that what St. 
Ambrose now did, he did not without — certainly not against 
— the Bishop of Rome. 

The letter of apology to Theodosius seems to have ended 



iLabbell, 1285. 

* Church Beview, July, 1876. Article, "The Origin of the Roman Pon- 
tiflcate.'' 
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the attempt of the West to discredit the Oouncil of Oon- 
Btantinople. Findinfc Theodosiiis not to be moved, the 
Westerns accepted the inevitable, and in dne time the 
Council took rank as the Second Ecumenical, being reluc- 
tantly received by the West. But they still continued their 
opposition to the Meletian snccession at Antioch, and kept 
np a schism in the Church ; the West, with Egypt, Arabia 
and Cyprns upholding Paulinns, while Syria, Palestine, 
Phenicia, Armenia, Cappadocia, Galatia, Pontns, Thrace, 
and after a time Eastern Illyricnm, acknowledged Flavian/ 
So matters remained until the death of Paulinus, when his 
party set np Evagrius, and Rome and Egypt gave him their 
communion. By their persistence, Theodosius, when he 
came to the West, was prevailed upon to summon Flavian 
to submit his cause to a Western Council, called to meet at 
Capua in 891 or 892. To this summons, Flavian is said to 
have replied: '*If any individuals, O Emperor, accuse me of 
heterodoxy, or say that my life is derogatory to the Episco- 
pal dignity, I desire no other judges than my accusers them- 
selves ; bnt if it be only my right to my Episcopal chair 
that they are contesting, I contend not for my claims, but 
relinquish my seat to whomsoever you please;" and this 
noble reply so won the Emperor that he bade him govern 
his see in peace, and bestowed upon the Western bishops 
the needed advice, ^'to be reconciled with each other, and 
terminate the foolish contention.'" At the Council of 
Capua, therefore, the matter was referred to Theophilus of 
Alexandria, whose politic report in favor of Flavian opened 
the way for a graceful retreat oi the Westerns from their 
untenable position, and so terminated the schism between 
the East and the West, which had lasted, as Theodoret tells 
us, for seventeen yearfr — that is, from the time of Damasus' 

^ Sosomen B. YII, ch. xi. Theodoret B. Y, oh. zxiii. 

* Theodoret B. Y, ch. zxiii. Flayian wms the bishop who interceded with 
Theodosius for the people of Aotioch at the time that St. Chrysostom, then 
a preebjter of his, preached his celebrated Homilies on the Statues. 

13 
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letter to PaulinnB in 875/ On the death of Evaji^riuB the 
Buocession of Panlinns came to an end ; and the first at- 
tempt of Some to establish its pontifical authority over the 
East was defeated — as were all subsequent efforts in that 
direction. 

But in view of all the facts here narrated, we have a 
right to ask the question at the head of this article : Was 
the Council of Constantinople of 881 — the Second Ecumen- 
ical — ^in communion with Rome? 

JOHN H. EGAR. 



THE MORAVIANS IN THE HOTJSATONIC 

VALLEY- 

On the eastern shore of a small lake, through which runs 
the line dividing Connecticut from New York, stands a 
rocky hillock surmounted by a low, marble obelisk. This 
monument bears the names of two Moravian missionaries, 
of whom one lies beneath it, the other, a little to the west, 
within the limits of New York. To one who so far honors 
the past as to be willing to commit, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the anachronism of a pilgrimage, the quiet inland 
lake, stretching between the graves of two evangelists of an 
ancient Protestant church, which reckons the English Wick- 
Wffe among its spiritual fathers, may both recall and verify 
a prophecy : 

The Avon to the Seyern runs, 

The Severn to the sea; 
And Wickliffe's dust ahall spread abroad 

Wide as the waters be. 

' Theodoret, 1. a See Church Review, November and December, 1879. 
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Of the two dates npon the Tnonument one takes us back 
somewhat more than a hundred years (1774), while the 
other is a quarter of a century earlier (1749). Between 
these dates was performed the most important, if not the 
most interesting, part of the task now to be narrated. But 
the beginning of that task carries us a little farther back- 
ward, while the narrative can hardly be understood, save by 
historical students, without a brief account of the principal 
actors, and of the religions and political conditions under 
which they entered on their work. 

The great spiritual revolution which changed the aspect 
of Protestantism in the nineteenth century, had already be- 
gun in Germany when the century opened. There it had 
resulted in what is know as Pietism, and from Pietism pro- 
ceeded the impulse which caused a renewal of zeal and of 
organized activity in the Moravian church. This church, 
otherwise called the Unitas FrQi/rum,^ or United Brethren, 
was at first represented in Germany by a little company of 
religious exiles, sheltered by a Saxon nobleman, Count Zin- 
zendorf, and seeking shelter because they had felt in their 
old homes the influence of pietistic ardor. But they cher- 
ished traditions of scriptural knowledge and ecclesiastical 
freedom as old as the Christianity of eastern Europe, and 
a church, essentially Protestant in theology and Episcopal 
in government, honoring the memory of Wickliffe and Hus, 
had been organized in Moravia and Bohemia fifty years be- 
fore the Beformation. Persecution had almost destroyed it, 
but it now resumed its old activities under very nearly its 
ancient form, though it rapidly became rather German than 
Slavonian, and had its headquarters at Herrnhut, in Saxony, 
under the shadow of Zinzendorf 's castle. There was about 
this revivified church a fervid zeal, an intense conviction of 
God's peculiar interest in its welfare and its work which 
threatened to transform it into a fanatical sect But two 
influences, to name no more, restrained it; that historic 
character, maintained in its venerable episcopate, which 
linked it to the whole past of Christendom, and that belief 
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in tho coiumnnion of saints which linked it to tlie entire 
Christianity of the present It soon became a society of 
evani^elists, finding its earliest mission among the nominal 
Christians of Enrope. Its ministers arrived in England in 
time to bear a part in the new religions movement there, 
and to one of them, Peter Bohler, that movement is largely 
indebted both for its origin and its permanence, for Bobler 
tanght John Wesley the doctrine of justification by faith. The 
latter at first somewhat over-rated the personal benefit which 
he received, but it does not seem too much to say that in Wes* 
ley the Church of the Brethren's Unity paid back to Eng- 
land the debt which it owed for Wickliffe. 

The Moravians, however, had discovered that their chief 
task lay outside of Christendom, and in ten years^ reckon- 
ing from 1722, men from Herrnhut — a community of not 
more than six hundred souls— crossed the arctic circle and 
the southern tropic, and established missions in both hemi- 
spheres and on five continents. Their first efforts in be- 
half of the American Indians brought them near enough to 
the New England border to make their infiuence soon felt 
within it, and to open the way for visits to the valley of the 
Honsatonic, the farthest west of the larger New England 
rivers. A mission was begun at the Mohican village of 
Shekomeko, in the northern part of Duchess county, N. Y., 
by a lay-brother, named Christian Henry Sauch, in August, 
1740. The characteristics which have given Moravians the 
first place among missionaries were soon illustrated here. 
These characteristics distinguished both the teachers and 
their teaching. The chief element of their extraordinary in- 
fiuence was the personal one. The Moravian missionaries 
were, beyond most men, affectionate, patient and fearless. 
Such qualities were particularly well fitted to make an im- 
pression upon the Indians, for the feeling towards them- 
selves which they had most often observed in Europeans was 
one of contempt varied by occasional spasms of terror, and 
it seemed wonderful to them that these white men should 
both love and trust them. And the teaching of the Breth- 
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ren wore to their hearers an aspect almost equally strange 
and new. It showed them a kind of Christianity of which 
they fancied that they had never heard before. It had love 
for its burden, the love of the Almighty Creator, who per- 
mitted His own Son to become a man, and die on the cross 
in order to save men from sin and its punishment. The 
savages could welcome such teaching from such teachers, 
and after their own distrust had been overcome they began to 
find it easy to say that they loved the Saviour who was 
crncified for them, and that they would try to please Him. 
The charge that the conversions thus effected were super- 
ficial was in those days a natural one, and it was freely 
made; but it was not justified by the facts. The Brethren 
expected the lives of their converts to become pure and un- 
selfish, and their own lives were a constant and persuasive 
plea for purity and unselfishness. Nor were they hasty in 
receiving catechumens to the sacrament. The fame of the 
new evangelists spread far and wide through the Indian 
villages and drew many eager listeners to Shekomeko. The 
clans in the valley of the Housatonic were largely repre- 
sented, and about the close of the year 1742 a formal re- 
quest for a resident missionary was presented by one of 
them through its chief. Measures were accordingly Uiken 
to establish a Moravian mission in the colony of Connecti- 
cut.* 



* Moravian Manual, R. de SchweiniU, Philadelphia, 1859, 16-50 ; Mora- 
yians iu New York and Connecticut, 1860, passim; Loskiel's Ristorj of th6 
Indian Mission of the United Brethren in North America, La Trobe*8 Trans- 
lation, London, 1794, Part Second, ch. i; Tyerman's Life and Times of tlie 
Rev. John Wesley, N. Y., 1872, i, 123-5; Miss Wedgwood*8, John Wesley 
and the Evangelical Reaction of the Eighteenth Century; London, 1870, 
93-9, 147-9, 167-9. 

To Bishop de Schweinitz, author of the Moravian Manual, I am indebted 
for assistance, especially in the examination of manuscripts at Bethlehem, 
without which I could have accomplished little. To two gentlemen, promi- 
nently concerned in the next work cited, I am also under great obligationsi 
the late Rev. W. C. Reichel, of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, an indefatigible 
historical student, and the Rev. Sheldon Davis, now of Ausonia, Connecticut, 
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In the mean time, the white inhabitants of the colony 
seemed to have been furnished with almost every conceiv- 
able motive for opposing the enterprise. The great relig- 
ions movement in which the Moravians had been conspicu- 
ous actors had now reached and was fiercely agitating new 
England. Only a few weeks after the unheralded and 
unobserved approach of the first Moravian mission- 
ary to the western border of the Puritan colonies, the great 
evangelist of the eighteenth century, George Whitefield, had 
made his triumphal entry on the east Whitefield had given 
a powerful impulse to the movement, and some of the 
brightest names on the catalogue of New England worthies 
owe4heir lustre in part or wholly to the influence of his 
preaching and his example. But, unfortunately, he did 
much less than justice to the rather sluggish piety of the 
colonial churches. It was evidently impossible, in a colony 
like Connecticut, where there was no proletariate and no 
court, for wickedness to display either the brutality or the 
insolence with which Whitefield was familiar in England. 
But, seeing this, be failed to see that Christianity was too 
strong in men's minds and consciences to be wholly pow- 
erless in their hearts. He allowed his doubts on this point 
to influence his language about the colonial clergy, and men 
learned that the wonderful orator believed most of his breth- 
ren to be ^'preaching an unknown Christ." The conse- 
quence was that exhorters, many of them laymen, often as 
ignorant as they were reckless, began to go from parish to 
parish, declaring the ministers as unconverted, sometimes 
praying publicly for their conversion, and meanwhile advis- 
ing their congregations to forsake them. 

The union of Church and State was then perhaps closer 

an Episcopal clenrymaiif the value of whose antiquarian researches has been 
freelj recognized bj Moravian scholars, and who was my earliest guide in 
this investigation. I regret that I cannot here take space to mention other 
friends who have given me indispensable aid. References, which can hardly 
be omitted in an historical paper, are given as sparingly and in as condensed 
a form as possible. 
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and firmer in Connecticat than anywhere else, and as the 
civil government had the power, it felt itself under the obli- 
gation to protect the settled ministers against outrages of 
this sort The protection was granted in the form of laws, 
the severity of which is explained, though not justified, by 
the groesness of the provocation. In May, 1742, a few 
months before the United Brethren were invited by the 
Indians to Connecticut, an act was passed forbidding any 
person to preach or publicly exhort within the limits of any 
parish, except by invitation of the minister and the majority 
of the congregation. The offender, if himself a minister of 
the establishment, was liable to lose his salary ; if a lay- 
man, to be put under bonds to the amount of one hundred 
pounds ; if a non-resident, to be sent out of the colony as a 
vagrant In October of the same year, in consequence of 
the opening of a school for the training of itinerants, all 
teachers and pupils in unlicensed schools were put under 
the operation of the laws against vagrancy. This legisla- 
tion was not aimed at the Moravians, but it made it im- 
possible for them to enter any Oonnecticut parish as mission- 
aries, or to instruct the Indian children in any Connecticut 
township, without exposing themselves to arrest. And had 
there been no other motive for enforcing these laws against 
them, the simple fact that they often employed not only un- 
ordained but unlettered preachers, would have been enough. 
The intelligent promoters of the revival, or " New Lights," 
agreed with the '' Old Lights," its critics and opposers, in 
dreading and denouncing lay-exhorters. But the United 
Brethren were on many grounds becoming the object of 
general dislike and suspicion. They were accused of fan* 
aticism, of censorionsness, of promoting separatism, of de- 
stroying souls through a spurious conversion. Their disciple 
and ally, John Wesley, broke with them about the middle of 
the year 1740, and Whitefield virtually did the same imme- 
diately after leaving New England, near the close of that year. 
Gilbert Tennent, of New Jersey, who was well known in 
the Eastern colonies, where he had followed Whitefield, 
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preached and printed several sermons against them a year 
or two later. They were losing many friends and gaining 
few. Moreover, in preparing to enter upon missionary 
work among the Indians of Connecticut, they were uncon- 
sciously assuming the character of intruders. The duty of 
^'gospelizing the heathen natives '' had been recognized from 
the beginning by the colonists, and repeated attempts had 
been made, both by the colonial government and by indi- 
viduals to perform the duty. In 1717 Governor Salton- 
stall had set forth what may be called an '^ Indian policy," 
and his scheme embraced the chief points insisted upon by 
the ripest thought, religious and secular, of our own time. 
Among other things, it made the savages amenable to the 
laws of the commonwealth. But a growing colony is sel- 
dom a good missionary society, and the natives, though 
peaceable enough, were becoming worse instead of better. 
This was not very strange, but it was very discouraging, 
and the colonial conscience had long been content to record 
its occasional confession of unfulfilled obligation on the 
statute-book. In fact, the task was one for spiritual heroes, 
men like Eliot and the Mayhews, lifted by the '^enthusiasm 
of humanity " above the general standard of any period. 
It was rather the misfortune than the peculiar disgrace of 
Connecticut that she had thus far produced no '^ Apostle of 
the Gentiles." Now, however, the Indians themselves had 
begun to feel the new power which was acting on the 
whites, and to ask for instruction. Several such requests 
were laid before the assembly in the name of the tribes in 
the Housatonic Valley, and they were promptly granted. 
The petitioners were placed under the care of the neighbor- 
ing ministers, money was appropriated for schools and 
teachers of both sexes were employed. The establishment 
of a Moravian mission upon ground thus occupied by other 
religious instructors could not but seem to be disconrteons 
and unchristian interference.' 

' Colonial Records of CoDoecticut, edited bj Charles J. Hoadley, State 
Librarian, vi, 15,31—2; yiii, 37—8; 272—8; 344—6; 364—7; 372; 480—1; 
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Bnt there were still more serione objectiooB, of a political 
nature, to allowing the Brethren free access to the natives. It 
was clear that there would soon be war with France, and 
the appearance in Indian villages of men who were not sub- 
jects of King George, and whom some believed to be 
Jesuits in disguise, not unnaturally excited the suspicion that 
the French Government had sent them to rouse the friendly 
tribes to revolt and massacre. The success which the Breth- 
ren had in winning confidence would only have made it 
more plain to discerning settlers that they were Frenchmen 
of a new variety, inasmuch as it was natural for an Indian 
to love a Frenchman. The fact was not creditable to the 
English, but it was none the less unpleasant to them, and it 
shed a baleful light on the ties of love and trustfulness 
which were binding the red men to their new teachers. At 
the same time, the success of the Moravians in giving their 
disciples lessons in virtue, especially in the virtue of tem- 
perance, roused opposition of another and baser sort. Men 
who found their profit in making the Indians drunk, and in 
cheating them when drunk, had a powerful motive for keep- 
ing alive the suspicions of better men.* 

503, etCL TniinbuU*s History of Connecticut, New Haven, 1818, i, 468 — 70, 
ii, 147, 238, chap, viii pcusim; HoUisters* History of Qonnecticut, i, 481, 
(Appendix, Colonial Charter); Bacon's Historical Discourses, New Haven, 
1839, Disc. X, xi; Tracy's Great Awakening, Boston, 1842, pcusim; Hodge's 
Constitutional History of the Presbyterian Church, Phil., 1839 and 1840, 
Part II, 166, etc.; Ohaunoey's Seasonable Thoughts on the State of Religion 
in New England, Boston, 1743, passim ; Dwight's Life of President Edwards, 
N. T., 1830, 153 ; De Forest's History of the Indians of Connecticut, Hart- 
ford, 1851, 272—8; 344—6; 364—7 ; Memorials of the Moravian Church, vol. 
i, edited by Rev. W. 0. Reichel, Phil., 1870, 165 ; Tyerman's Wesley, i, 279 
etc. ; Wedgwood's do., 204 — 19 ; Tyerroan's Life of the Rev. George White- 
field, N. Y., 1877, i, 406—8, 438. 

In a series of Election Sermons in the library of the Connecticut His- 
torical Society at Hartford, nearly complete from 1710, there seems to be no 
allusion to the duty of Christianizing the Indians until 1741, when the revival 
was in progress. 

' Bancroft's History of the U. 8., centenary edition, ii, 582 — 3; Loskiel, 
P. ii, 50 ; Parkman's History of the Conspiracy of Pontiao, Boston, 1851, 
chap. ill. 
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And, as if all this were not enough, in the conrse of the 
year in which they were asked by the Indians to send a 
missionary to the Housatonic Valley, the year 1742, the un- 
Incky Brethren contrived to call attention to themselves in 
two or three other ways. In February, one of their lay- 
evangelists, nndonbtedly a Scotchman named David Bruce, 
twice attempted to preach to the students of Yale Collie 
in the face of Hector Clap's prohibition, and after his 
second failure went away shaking the dust from his feet 
" for a testimony." In May, a ship-load of Moravians ar- 
rived in the harbor of New London. They went on to 
Philadelphia after a brief delay, but their presence was ob- 
served and remembered. In August Count Zinzendorf was 
arrested near Esopus on the Hudson, for Sabbath-breaking. 
He was really doing his best to keep the Sabbath after the 
manner of the country, and the arrest was an outraga But 
it was probably known that his ordinary practice was not 
conformed to English opinions, and the fact that his observ- 
ance of the Fourth Commandment was even more literal 
than that of our fathers, since he rested, if possible, on the 
seventh day, could scarcely have saved his reputation in 
Connecticut. Thus, while the missionaries were quietly 
and most usefully prosecuting their work at Shekomeko, all 
sorts of influences were combining to frustrate any effort 
which they might make to extend their operations beyond 
the New England border. Good men were watching them 
suspiciously because of the evil which they might do, and 
scoundrels were watching them malignantly because of the 
good which they had done.* 

The invitation which led the Brethren to attempt to es- 
tablish themselves in Connecticut came from the Sachem 
Mauwehu, chief of the Scatacooks. This tribe, like others 

1 Prof. Fisher^B Centennial Discourse, commemorative of the History of the 
Church of Christ in Tale College, 1857, 62 (Append.) ; Letter from Bishop de 
Schweinitz; Mem. of Moray. Ch. 1, 48, note, 51 — 2, 58; Reinke's Register 
of Members of the Moravian Church, edited by Rev. W. C. Reichel, Bethle- 
hem, 1873, 49—54; Misa Caulkins' History of New London, N. L. 1852, 244. 
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at the same period, bad been formed by the fuBion of frag- 
ments of various tribes, and had settled on the west bank of 
the Housatonic, aboat fifty miles from its mouth, a few 
years before the coming of the Moravians. The village 
stood on a small plain, crowded between the river and the 
hills, and bonnded on the north and the soath by narrow 
passea The newly-settled town of Kent was on tbe oppo- 
site side of the Honsatonic, which then formed the western 
boundary of Hartford county. The territory of the Scata- 
cooks, like the white settlements directly north of it, lay in 
the county of New Haven, but it was not yet included in 
any township. Between Scatacook and Shekomeko, though 
somewhat nearer the latter, are the lake and monument de- 
scribed at the beginning of this paper. Here stood the 
small Mohican village of Wechquadnach, at which the 
Brethren were already welcome visitors. The lands of the 
tribe lay partly in the province of New York, and their 
wigwams were apparently for the most part west of the 
lake. But their relations were chiefly with the authorities 
of Connecticut, and as the lake is tributary to the Housa- 
tonic, through the Weebotuck, or Ten-mile river (which 
empties a little south of Scatacook), these Indians have a 
proper place in our story. The eastern, or Connecticut 
portion of their lands, lay in the township of Sharon, which 
like Kent, and the whole northwestern section of Connecti- 
cut, has been, since 1751, included in the county of Litch- 
field. The principal settlement of the whites was three or 
four miles to the southeast, on one of a succession of irregu- 
lar terraces rising from the valley of the Weebotuck 
towards the crest of the low mountain range which faces 
the Housatonic' 

Mauwehn's request for a resident Moravian missionary 
seems to have been accompanied by a remarkable statement 

'Conn. Col. Rec. vi, 339, viii, 38—9, 169—71, 266, etc.; Trumbull 
ii, 105 — 6, Barber's Connecticut Historical ColJoctions, 2d Edition, New 
Haven, 462, 471 ; De Forest, 398 — 9, 407—9; Moray, in N. Y. and Ck>nn., 
167, etc. • 
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which mast indirectly have added to the difficulties of the 
sitaation. The Brethren were told that the Government 
had been asked in vain for religious teachers. Now the 
Sachem's own name stands at the head of a petition which 
had secured from the Legislature, in the previous May 
(1742), an act making provision both for the religious and 
the secular instruction of the Scatacooks. Their teacher in 
Christianity was to be the excellent Daniel Boardman, of 
New Milford, a town adjoining Kent on the south. He had 
been a zealous missionary among the New Milford Indians, 
now principally removed to Scatacook, and had regarded 
their former Sachem, Waraumang, (whose son's name fol- 
lowed Mauwehu's on the petition) as a genuine convert. 
The colony could hardly have entrusted the Scatacooks to 
a more faithful spiritual guide. In October of the same 
year the Wechquadnach Indians were placed under the 
charge of the Rev. Peter Pratt, of Sharon. It is not to be 
wondered at that the natives preferred Moravian teachers, 
who would live among them, and practically identify them- 
selves with them. And it may be that they were tempted 
to misrepresent the action of the authorities by the appre- 
hension that the policy of non-interference generally, though 
not invariably, adhered to by the missionaries, would other- 
wise lead to the rejection of their application. But it was 
a misfortune that the Brethren had not yet arrived at the 
Ninth Commandment in their course of instruction, and their 
acceptance of the very unhistorical account which was given 
them of the fate of the Indian petitions involved then) in 
the farther misfortune of doing injustice to the Christian 
charity of the colonists, and poorly prepared them t<» pursue 
a conciliatory course.* 

The pioneer of the mission in Connecticut was the Rev. 



iLoskiel, P. ii, 1. 38; Conn. Ool. Rec. viii (see note, page 200); De 
Forest, 394 — *l. 

MSS. A Brief Account of the Work of the Brethren among the North 
American Indians, from its Inception to 1751 (in Bethlehem Archives), 
Conn. Ck>lon. Papers, Indians, i. Docs. 240, 241, 273. 
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John Martin Mack, He visited the Scataoooks with his 
young wife in January, 1743 ; thence he went a day's jour- 
ney down the river to the wigwams of the Fotatucks, at the 
invitation of their chief. The Potatncks, in response to a 
petition, had been committed by tlie Assembly to the joint 
over-sight of the ministers of Woodbury and Newtown. 
But these Indians, like the rest, preferred the instrnctions 
of the Brethren, and Potatuck (or Potalik) was included by 
the latter in their New England mission. On the 13th of 
February, 1743 (new style) the Scatacook Sachem Mau- 
wehu, or, as the Moravians called him, Mauweseman, was 
baptised with five other Indiana He received the baptis- 
mal name of Gideon, and his son Job that of Joshua. A 
few weeks later Mack and his wife took up their abode at 
Scatacook, which to them and the Brethren generally was 
known as Pachgatgoch, probably a nearer approach to the 
old Indian nama They lived in a wigwam, and Mack may 
be supposed to have assumed a blanket, red leggings and 
moccasins. All this was, no doubt, very agreeable to his 
parishoners, but it must have strengthened the disposition 
of his civilized neighbors to regard him as an objectionable 
person. We have a condensed account of the relations 
between him and his brother Gyrus Marsh, the young min- 
ister of Kent, in the missionary's own words : *' I was a 
thorn in the eye of the enemy." The mission was soon en- 
larged by the coming of Joseph Shaw, an Englishman, who 
with his wife opened a school for the youthful Scatacooks. 
The government school had probably been suspended dur- 
ing the winter, but Mr. Boardman and a lay-associate had 
a part of the appropriation for its support still in their 
hands, and were no doubt on the point of reopening it.* 



' Loskiel P. ii, 37 — 43, 49 ; Autobiography of J. Martin Mack in Ghemein- 
Xachrichten for 1857 ; MSS. Register of Baptisms, Beth. Arch. 

The change of name in the case of the younger Mauwehu is aaoertained 
by a comparison of Moravian and local records. It was, however, in ac- 
cordance with the usage of the Brethren. (See Life and Times of David 
Zeisberger, by Bishop de Schweintz, 98, note, and Dr. Brainerd's Life of 
John Brainerd, 207.) The Moravians generally followed new style, though 
it was not adopted by English writers until 1762. 
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It may fairly be inferred that the authorities were still 
farther irritated about the same time by the appearance on 
the scene of another actor for whom the Brethren were 
not responsible. Their historian, Loskiel, informs us that 
during Mack's earlier intercourse with the Scatacooks '^ a 
man arrived there belonging to a sect called the New Lights, 
and preached to the savages full two hours, declaring that 
the dear God was exceedingly wrath with them and would 
send them all to Hell." The Indians came to Mack for 
comfort, and said to him that this man ^' held a doctrine 
different to that preached at Shekomeko, not speaking a 
word of the blood of Jesus." Other sources of information 
make it easy to identify this preacher. Connecticut had at 
last produced her Apostle of the Gentiles in the person of 
a man whom the whole of Protestant Christendom has since 
learned to honor, the missionary, David Brainerd. To his 
preaching, which the Indians now listened to for the second 
time, the Moravians themselves afterwards ascribed the first 
religious impressions of most of their disciples at Pachgat- 
goch. Had Brainerd lived to see the Moravians becoming, 
here and elsewhere, the religious guides of his converts, he 
would doubtless have assured us, as his brother John has 
actually done, that such things were '* a great exercise " to 
him. What the revivalists of that day called the "law- 
work," was, in the judgment of John Brainerd, overlooked 
by the United Brethren, and in his spiritual itinerary there 
was no path to Calvary which did not lead by Sinai. But 
the men whom he distrusted had proved the " expulsive 
power of a new affection ;" they were sure that faith in 
the divine compassion would acquaint the heart with an in- 
ward law, and they were content to show their disciples the 
path that leads from Calvary to the Mount of the Beatitudes.^ 

'Loskiel, P. ii, 38 — 9 (and German original); Mem. of Morav. Ch., i, 28, 
note, 148 — 9 and note; Memoir of Rev. David Brainerd, in Works of 
President Edwards, N. Y., 1829, 67—8 and note, 90 and note ; Life of 
John Brainerd, by Rev. Thomas Brainerd, D.D., Presb. Pub. Oommittea 
188 and note, 196—207. 

The editor of the Memorials seems not to have been aware that Brain- 
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It is on variouB accounts probable that David Brainerd's 
preaching at Scatacook was disagreeable to the neighboring 
clergy and magistrates, and tliat it consequently made them 
the more desirous to put a stop to all irregular ministrations. 
With perhaps two exceptions, the clergymen whose rela- 
tions to the Indians now under Moravian instruction were 
the closest, may be presumed to have acted with the conserv- 
ative party, or Old Lights. In New Milford, settled long 
before the towns farther up the valley, there had been an 
outburst of fanaticism nearly twenty years earlier, and the 
faithful and devout Boardman had been told that he was 
unfit to preach or tx> administer the sacraments, and, more- 
over, that he was a beast. It is not strange that he did 
somewhat less than justice to the itinerant preachers called 
out by the Great Awakening, with whom his own trouble- 
some parishioners professed to find themselves in perfect 
sympathy. However this may have been, the appearance of 
foreigners in the character of exhorters and teachers was 
welcome to few ministers or officials of any party. But 
it was impossible to get rid of the Brethren without farther 
help from the government. The laws recently passed 
could be brought to bear on them only at Potatuck. At 
Pachgatgoch they lived outside of township boundaries, 
while at Wechquadnach they seem generally to have 
preached beyond the colony line. Measures were therefore 
taken which would at least exclude them from Connecticut. 
When the Legislature met in May, complaint was made of 
the Moravians as suspected persons, and a committee re- 
ported that the suspicions were reasonable, that there were 
grounds for thinking them in the service of enemies of the 
British Grown, while they were interfering with the mis- 
sionary operations of the colony. An act, said to have 
been drawn up by Jonathan Trumbull, of famous memory, 



erd preached at Scatacook (or Pachgatgoch), and refers his influence on 
one at least of the Indians, to his preaching at Kawnaumeck, where he did 
not arrive until after the baptism of the person in question. 
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was accordingly passed, calling for the arrest of the intrud- 
ers, and their examination, if the local authorities shonld 
see fit, before the Governor. On the 7th of June (old 
style), the arrest was made. The victims were Mack, Shaw 
and a friend who was paying them a visit, John Christopher 
Pyrlaens. Pyrlaens was a highly educated Moravian clergy- 
man, and he afterwards distinguished himself as an Indian 
scholar. A preliminary examination at New Milford did 
not establish the innocence of the Brethren, and the case 
was referred to the Chief Magistrate of the colony. Jona- 
than Law, Deputy-Governor during Talcott's administra- 
tion of seventeen years, had been chosen Governor when 
Talcott died (for this was the Gt>lden Age) and was now 
in office for the third yearly term. As the Assembly had 
adjourned he was to be found at his home in Milford near 
the mouth of the Housatonic. The prisoners had two or 
three hearings before Governor Law. He seems to have 
been easily convinced that they were not French spies, but 
it was less easy for them to prove to a Connecticut magis- 
trate, strongly conservative in religious matters, that they 
were not teachers of " false and dangerous doctrines.'' Mack 
at last gave bonds that he would not preach in any parish 
without permission, and he and his companions were dis- 
charged.' 

A few weeks earlier this pledge would have been un- 
meaning as far as Pachgatgoch was concerned. But with 
that thoughtf ulness which is so characteristic of the inhabi- 
tants of Connecticut, the possible failure of proof that the 
Moravians were enemies of King George had been pro- 
vided for, and Marsh's parishioners had secured from the 
late Assembly another act, by which the territory west of 
the Housatonic was annexed to Kent. The Scatacooks 
were now within the spiritual jurisdiction of Mack's most 



iLoskiel P. ii, 50^1; Mem. of Morav. Ch., 1, 138 — 40, note; Brief Ac- 
count (MS.), Beth. Arch. ; Chaunoej's Seasonable Thoughts, 202 — ^9 ; Conn. 
Col. Rec. yiii, 621 and note; Trumbull, ii, 162. 
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determined adversary, and Mack, aa he soon discovered, 
bad promised to preach no more at Pachgatgocb. Inas- 
much, therefore, as his chief motive for remaining had been 
ingeniously taken away, he determined to withdraw peace- 
ably. But his discharge from custody by the Governor did 
not of itself secure him against farther proceedings on the 
part of the local authorities. The change of boundaries 
which made the Scatacooks residents of Kent had involved 
their teachers in violations of law which could be dealt with 
by justices and select men. In tlie course of the eleven days, 
including two Sundays, which elapsed between the adjourn- 
ment of the Assembly and the arrest, Mack undoubtedly 
preached in the Rev. Cyrus Marsh's parish without the lat- 
ter's *' desire and license," while Shaw had been occupied 
during the same period in keeping one of those unlawful 
schools which were held to be of such *^ fatal conse* 
quence to the public peace and weal.'' It wa9, of course, 
unfair, to say the least of it, to punish offences committed 
in almost unavoidable ignorance. But if, as is likely, Gov- 
ernor Law's belief that the missionaries were politically 
harmless, was not shared by those who had most to fear 
from them if they were otherwise, his gentle method of 
getting rid of them must have seemed slow and uncertain, 
and the temptation must have been strong to use any avail- 
able means for the purpose. Nevertheless, his method might 
have been fairly tested had not the unfortunate Brethren 
committed a fresh misdemeanor. A comparison of dates 
makes it nearly certain that the second day of their return 
journey from Milford was Sunday, and that they arrived at 
Kent in the scandalous character of Sabbath-breakers. The. 
penalty incurred by their other crimes was thereupon in- 
flicted without ceremony. As a Moravian manuscript in- 
forms us, " they were driven out of the mission-house and 
their goods and chattels thrown out after them." Not even 
the illness of sister Mack was allowed to hinder the course 
of justice. It is but right, however, to call attention to the 
fact that Mrs. Mack's strength was equal to the journey of 

14 
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twenty-five miles to Shekomeko, and that, a fortnight later, 
she was able to go thence to Paehgatgoch and back, on two 
successive days. But it would be pleasant to feel perfectly 
sure that those who resorted to such energetic measures did 
not violate the law of charity, and even put a trifling strain 
on the law of Connecticut.' 

The colony immediately endeavored to resume its mis- 
sionary enterprise through the agency of the parish minis- 
ters. But the Indians would have nothing to do with 
them; they believed that •'the enlivening words of the 

Gospel " could be heard only at Shekomeko. And at She- 
komeko, in the September following, the Scatacook maiden, 
Bachel, was married to the missionary, Christian Frederick 
Post, afterwards distinguished for his services in the final 
war with France. This marriage, we are told, " gave Great 
Jealonsie to the Inhabitants " of Duchess county,, not be- 
cause all the young women wanted to marry Post, but be- 
cause such a proof of '* Affection and Good Intentions " 
towards savages was taken for proof of hatred and wicked 
intentions towards civilized folk. The formal announce- 
ment of war with the French, made early in the year 1744, 



* Loskiel, P. ii, 61, Budingische Sammlung (a miscellaDeous collection of 
papere relating to the Moravians) P. xiv ; Brief Account (MS.) Beth. Arch. 

In the English translation of Loskiel the enemies of the Moravians are 
said to have ** persuaded a clergyman of the Church of England in the 
neighborhood, to join in their measures," and the statement is copied in 
Holmes' Historical Sketches of the Missions of the United Brethren, (2d 
Edit. London, 1827, 130.) The nearest clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land was the Rev. John Beach, of Newtown, who probably liked the Mora- 
vians no better than did his friend Johnson, of Stratford (See Beardsley's 
History of the Episcopal Church in Connecticut, i, 144.) but whose facilities 
for persecution were meagre. In fact, however, Loskiel wrote simply " Eng- 
lishen Prediger," and other accounts show that the Congregational minis- 
ter of Kent, Mr. Marsh, is referred to. The same accounts modify or correct 
LoskieVd statement in various minor particulars. The early Moravians gave 
too much weight in this whole transaction to the baser influences at work. 
Distrust of the Brethren was then almost universal, and it is certain that 
some of the best men in the colony believed them to be heretics, and sus- 
pected them of being spies. 
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increased the suspicions and fears of the whites, and abon t 
a year later the missionaries were compelled, ander an act 
of the New York Assembly, to abandon Shekomeko. For- 
tunately for teachers and disciples, they had already a city 
of refuge on soil which William Penn had consecrated to 
his "Holy Experiment" of religions toleration, and on 
which Penn's co-religionists were strong enough to main- 
tain the title of Indians to confidence and good will. Most 
of the congregation at Shekomeko followed the Brethren 
to Pennsylvania in the course of the next two years. At 
Pachgatgoch there were fewer local reasons for discontent, 
but the Scatacooks longed for their favorite teachers, and a 
considerable number, Gideon and Joshua Mauwehu being 
among them, joined the emigrants from Duchess county. 
An Indian town, called Gnadenhiitten« or Tents of Grace, 
was founded on the Lehigh, about thirty miles above the 
Moravian settlement of Bethlehem, and grew rapidly. But 
small-pox broke out among the emigrants, and probably for 
this reason in great part, most of the Scatacooks, with their 
Sachem and his son, returned in a few months to Kent. 
Their separation from their teachers was an injury to them, 
and it is not unlikely that good men among the colonists 
felt that they had done the Indians a poor service in banish- 
ing the Moravians. In the mean time the ecclesiastical leg- 
islation of 1742 was becoming unpopular under the growing 
influence of the New Lights, although New Lights and 
Old Lights were vigorously putting down ** Separates" or 
Congregational seceders from the Congregational establish- 
ment. In 1748 the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle removed for 
the time the fear of French and Indian hostilities, while 
Zinzendorf 's intercession with the British Government was 
producing results which indicated that room would soon have 
to be found,even in Connecticut, for another licensed religion.' 

W. G. ANDREWS. 

[to be CONOLtJDBD.] 
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'Loskiel, P. ii, 51, 106, chaps, iv — vi; Biidingiache Sammlung. P. ziv, 
Doetunentary History of the State of New York, E. B. O'Gallaghao, M. B., 



AN APOLOGY, PROM FARRAR. 

" Touched bj the finger of the Orosa, 

The ore is gold that once was dross; 

Estates to higher purpose spring, 

And life becomes a holier thing ; 

While back to language, words are given 

With less of earth and more of Heaven. — Anon, 

Like, donbtlese, many others, I have read Canon Farrar's 
'^ Christ in History," with pleasure, and laid it down with 
regret. 

It has occnrred to me that a reproduction of some of his 
lines of thought might make a suitable Paper for your peri- 
odical. 

I thus disclaim all originality ; I simply (as Whipple, the 
essayist, expresses it) " pour from one pitcher into another." 

I shall, in my first part, glance at some of the activities, 
some of the graces and virtues, and some of the conditions, 
which have been honored and glorified by Christianity; in 
the second, at some of the testimony which language bears 
to the Cross; following, the reader familiar with Farrar will 
see, in the footsteps ot the author mentioned. 



hi, 1012—27; Conspiracy of Pontiac, 127—30; The Last of the Pequota, 
Benson J. Lossing, LL.D., in Scribiier's Monthly, Oct. 1871; Trumbull, ii, 
233—4. 

MSS. (in Beth. Arch.), Brief Account, Diaries of Shekomeko, Bethlehem 
and Gnadenhiitten. 

The tradition, presented by the remnant of the tribe and followed by Dr. 
Losfling, that Mauwehu was a Pequot, is, I think, erroneous, though one of 
his wives, from wl^om most of the present generation of his family are descend- 
ed, may have been of Pequoi ancestry. It is probMble tliat the Sachem himself, 
and some of his followerf*, were of ihe Schaghticokes of tlie upper Hudson, 
who were fugitives from New Euglatid at the close of Kmg Philip's war,^and 
maDy of whom were Narragansotts. 
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A life of active piety is assiiredly saperior to that of a 
mere contemplative religion. Cloistered piety and veiled 
devotion possess to most minds but few attractions. Simon 
Stylites is far from being a hero in their catalogue, or a 
saint in their calendar. A good action is a glorious prayer ; 
a good example, a most eloquent sermon. The Master 
" went about doing good." The religion which He estab- 
lished has filled the world with active beneficences. The 
disciple, be be high or low, learned or illiterate, is under 
the great law ** to do good and to distribute, forget not" 
It is true, that the early days of Christianity exhibited a 
highly contemplative tj'pe of religion. Gibbon, the infidel 
historian, and Comte, the atheistic philosopher, may roll 
this as a sweet morsel nnder the tongue, and ridicule as en- 
thusiasm a zeal which they could not understand, and con- 
demn as folly, a sublime height of devotion and love, 
which their heavier nature and grosser tendencies are in- 
capable of reaching. But it roust be borne in mind that 
this wrapt contemplation which — claim they — rendered the 
new religion despised by the Soman Emperor, as inimical 
to earthly interests, because concentrated upon heavenly ob- 
jects, characterized the very earliest days only of the 
religion that had '' turned the world upside down," and was 
"everywhere spoken against;" those days when the simple- 
minded faith that prevailed interpreted everything with 
painful literalness; when its ear was on the constant alert 
for the rntnble of the approaching chariot wheels of the 
Second Advent, and its eye, at every sunset, for the purple 
banners of the advancing hosts upon the sky. It was but 
a short time before the Religion of the Cross added the 
practical to the meditative ; and, stepping out from the 
shrine of contemplative devotion, and down from the mount 
of pious expectation the Church of Christ filled Qvery high- 
way of life with the foot prints of her beneficent activities. 

Need I recite these activities) Are they not written in 
the volnme of the book of the understanding and conscience 
of every one? ''No man liveth to himselfj; and no man 
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dieth to himself," was one -of her teachings; and ao, most 
intensely social became the movement which she now 
lieaded. ''Give alms of thy goods, and never turn thy 
face from an}- poor man," was one of her sentiments; and 
so works of charity, neighbor-loving liberality and gener- 
ous self-sacrifice, flowed forth, as rivers from this mountain- 
stream. " Ye are my brethren after the flesh f ' and so the 
idea of a wide-spread brotherhood sprang up, and grew 
stronger day by day. And, in defense and testimony of 
this strong social tendency, and aggressive combination, see 
how the flames of martyrdom, all along the torch -lit way of 
ten great persecutions were welcomed, and even courted. 

Again, "if a man will not work, neither may he eat," 
was another of her principles and maxims ; and thus Chris- 
tianity at once started out to encourage that necessary and 
most useful department of both local and national life — 
that of honest and honorable labor. From the day of the 
original curse, a brand has rested on the brow of toil. 
No longer, as before that, was labor destitute, if I may say 
so, of its laboriousness. And, at the time of our Lord's 
brief sojourn upon the earth which God had cursed and 
caused to bring forth its fruit only with the sweat of the 
brow, the Roman with whom the Gospel came so greatly 
in contact, looked down with unmingled contempt upon 
industry and the industrial pursuits. War was the only 
honorable calling. By his arms, he had conquered every 
foe whom he had met, and half the known globe rested 
under the shadow of his eagles. The Greek, too, shared 
this contempt for toil. Art was to his mind what war was 
to the Roman ; and it was worthy of the gods themselves, 
could they stoop to earth. 

But Christianity dignifies labor, teaches the industries, 
permeates with the new spirit that flowed from her teach- 
ing *'not slothful in business," every department of de- 
spised industry ; and St. Paul, working with his own hands 
that he might not be chargeable to any one, became an un- 
conscious representative and type, at the same time that he 
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was a personal example, to the flock. Her beneficent ac- 
tivities thns soon began to flow, and the stream has been 
swollen by ten thoasand tributaries nntil no*w it is a mighty 
river that irrigates and fructifies every land through which 
it passes. 

Secondly : See how Christianity has rescued from igno- 
miny some of the most beautiful of the graces and virtues 
that can decorate the brow of character. I, by no means, 
regard that her total value, as a benediction to the race, 
consists in the material and intellectual benefits which she 
has conferred upon it There are others of a more subtle 
and refined nature which we must not overlook. The true- 
est of all things are spiritual things. They cannot be test- 
ed with the tube or weighed in scales ; but they are real, 
notwithstanding, and beyond price. They endure when 
houses and lauds shall have passed away from us, and we 
from tliem. I omit much more than I can pause to dwell 
upon. I give the sample only, not the sack. 

For instance, see how the ^^ ignoble " virtues are ennobled. 
Time was when the feminine were regarded as qualities that 
disgraced men. Christ taught that, on the other hand, they 
grace character. Only the masculine traits had been es- 
teemed. To be heroic, stoical, was to bo great. To sufiTer 
without a tear; to die without a regret — this was manly. 
Ken went to battle, indifferent whether that they survive or 
fall should be the will of the gods. And mothers and sisters, 
wives and loved ones, buckled on the armor of the kins- 
man« or friend, as if hearts and shields were molten of the 
same hard metal. To have saved Rome, although she lost 
her son, was considered the noblest of tributes to the mother 
of Coriolanns, When Christ came. He taught a different 
view of our God-given sympathies and affections ; as with 
a scourge of small cords He drove the philosophers of the 
day from the temple, and overthrew the tripods of their 
oracles. He brought not peace, but the sword, to their 
unworthy and unlovely views of the humble, but beautiful 
virtues of the human heart Mankind had despised com- 
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pa&sion. To compassionate, declared He, is divine; it ele- 
vates the breast wlucli it fills. To pity the afflicted had 
been pronounced a weakness. He proclaimed it strengtb. 
To show mercy to a foe, was almost unheard of; it became 
a rule and a requirement of the new philosophy of the 
Monttt oF Olives. To lift the fallen, to bathe the brow of suf- 
fering, to preserve and to protect the weaklings and the 
idiots had not been thought of. Around the toppling walls 
of the gladiatorial arena spring up hospitals and orphanages, 
built as it were out of the very stones of those heathen 
amphitheatres, as Christian churches were out of the mar- 
ble of the temples of Jupiter. Mercy, pity, sympathy, ten- 
derness, hnmility, patience, compassion, resignation, the 
forgiveness of enemies, the returning of good for evil, these 
ceased to be considered ignoble, and were esteemed glori- 
ous ; and thenceforward encircled the brow of the new 
faith with a very halo of beauty and glory. 

Thirdly, Instance the states of sickness and suffering. 
In all antiquity I find no record of a home for the sick 
and suffering. A Florence Nightingale was, before Christ, 
an impossible character. Heathenism had its Pantheon, 
but no Sister of Mercy, or of Charity. It gloried in its 
Colosseum, but it could not boast a single orphanage. Among 
the most tender and affecting aspects in which the Divine 
Master can be viewed is that of Pitier of the sorrowful and 
Healer of the sick. 

Take^ also, manhood. The days before Christ, honored 
man, not as man, but according to the accidents of rank and 
power. It had no conception of the moral qualities. To 
be magnanimous, was not appreciated ; to be Consul or 
Emperor, that was enviable; to die in the flames for the 
right and the truth, was nothing; to fall with the shield 
on, that was glorious. The carpenter's son of Nazareth 
bronght with Him a different estimate of men. Mind and 
soul, the qualities that are eternal, not the conditions that 
perish, these make manhood. And, under the light of the 
atonement, which was made for all, the humblest of the 
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race is clad in imperial robes more royal than those that 
ever graced the shoulders of a Solomon or a OsBsar. 

Consider, also, the manner in which Christianity has 
ehan^ed the status of womanhood. My pen would blush 
to describe the treatment which this noblest of all human 
conditions received at the hands of ante-Christian times, and 
which it still receives in lands which have not been given 
to Christ " lor an inheritance," nor their " uttermost parts 
for a possession." Nor would it be necessary to pollute 
my pages with the shameful recital. The story is too well 
known to every reader. The rather, then, let me turn to 
the more grateful task of reminding of the way in which 
Christianity has caused woman to be raised, and woman* 
hood to be honored. 

I say of *^ reminding," for no formal argument is needed, 
the sex which a polished Paganism degraded, the Son of 
Mary has taken by the hand and lifted up. Their condition 
was, in a sense, worse than that from which He raised, on 
that memorable day, the daughter of Jairus, '^Talitha, 
enmi," said His lips to every daughter of Eve and sister of 
Mary, and maid and matron arose at His word. 

And since then, with what an aureole of light (reflection 
from the halo of His own Divine brow) has hers been en- 
circled. A friend of mine, of distinguished position, says 
that he **onee met a thoughtful scholar who told him that 
he had for years *■ read every book that had assailed the 
religion of Jesus Christ;' and that he ^should have been an 
infidel but for three things: first, I am a man; I am going 
somewhere ; I am to-night a day nearer the grave than yes- 
terday ; I have read all that they can tell me; there is not 
one solitary ray upon the darkness ; they shall not take 
away the only guide I have, and leave me stone blind. 
Secondly, / Jiad a mother; I saw her go down into the 
dark valley where I am going, and she leaned upon an arm 
unseen, as calmly as a child leans upon the breast of a 
mother. Thirdly, 1 ha/ve three motherless daughters; they 
have no protector but myself. I would rather slay them 
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with my own hands than leave thenoi in this sinf nl world — 
if you were to blot out from it all the teachings of the 
Gospel.' " 

A^ain, heathenism neglected childhood ; it exposed its 
children mercilessly ; it flung its cripples upon the dung- 
hill; it took no thought, save for physical strength. Mind 
was a secondary consideration, if it reached the dignity of 
even that. But see, the grey light of a new and better dis- 
pensation dawns upon the horizon of childhood. The body 
is the temple of the Holy Ghost. Honor to the Divine In- 
habitant demands that the habitation, also, shall be honored. 
And the Master, taking a little child by the hand, and set- 
ting him in the midst of doctors and philosophers, Phari- 
saical hypocrites and Sadducean sceptics, Roman guards- 
men who had never lost a shield, and Roman matrons who 
had never shed a tear — at the same time that He preached a 
sermon upon true humility-— delivered to them, and, through 
them, to the whole Gentile world, a new doctrine upon the 
mystery and majesty of childhood. And, in blessing little 
children who were brought Him, He, at the same moment, 
blessed the world, and all humanity, in rescuing this tender 
and helpless condition from the inhumanity with which it 
had become surrounded. 

If this read like the f ulsomeness of panegyric, I answer, 
nay ; it is but a part of the simple and solemn record. The 
full history of Christianity has never been written. If one 
were to attempt it, time for it would fail. The world itself 
could not contain the books that should be written. 

I now pass on to the second part mentioned, viz. : 

THB TESTIMONY OF LANGUAGE TO OHBISTIANITY. 

All words have their natural origin. Words seem "born," 
as it were. Necessity and circumstances create them. The 
English is full of instances of that to which I refer. I will 
not occupy time and space by citing them. We need not 
go to dictionary or etymology for examples, daily speech is 
full of them. And the reason for which I refer to this 
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interesting fact is in order to remind the reader how valuable 
a key a word often is to the history of a given period. As 
periods of secular history have brouglit words into existence, 
or given them new meanings, so has Christianity laid us 
under tribute in the same respect, and furnished human 
speech with more than one word, or with a now meaning 
to one already in use, by which we may judge of her spirit 
and character. 

The first that I shall mention is the word Homb. It is 
purely the product of Christianity. Not only the Institu- 
tion, but the word itself, did not exist prior to her. The 
nearest approach to it was the words domus and oikia. But 
these meant only house. Neither Latin nor Greek had 
reached the exalted idea of the Christian '^ Homo." His 
glory was all concentrated in the Temple. The domua 
went naked and plain that the Ternplum might bo adorned 
and grand. Heathenism condensed what Christianity 
scatters. To-day society is beautified all the way through. 
Then it was stripped bare that one sacred spot might be 
breathing with beauty and speaking with splendor. 

Home — ^family, domestic affection, ties of chastened and 
holy love, dearer than life itself — the sanctity of Home, 
life as tho highest of holy things, next to peraonal reli- 
gion — how could these things be possible to antiquity { 
The Light that was "the Light of the world" had not shone 
over the hill-tops of Time. Only a few tapers had been lit ; 
and they, fed from cruses that held but little oil, had 
neither burned a great while nor emitted a wide light even 
while burning their brief span of time. 

I am far from saying that Christianity is a wliolly original 
Religion. In a sense it is not. But never until Christ was 
there a comparable measure of the Light that He brought 
with Him and shed abroad. Of this point I shall take the 
pains to speak further on. My present purpose will be 
answered by repeating a former remark, that we owe the 
word, as we do, also, the Institution Home, to the Son of 
Man and His Religion. 
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Another word is Love. Of course I mean the word 
in its highest meaning. The Greek had eroa^ and the Latin 
umor * as the one had had oVda and the other domus. But 
of the high and holy term Caritaa — charity — love as 
embracing the entire brotherhood of humanity — they had 
not the slightest conception. Physical love, aTwor-ons, 
erotic affection, was the highest point to which they had 
carried the idea of natural affection. So that, when 
Christianity came with her new and exalted thoughts, her 
new gospel of love, and of all the other graces and virtues, 
she had no word in which to express her thoughts of that 
pure and holy affection which she would proclaim. She 
was compelled to create a word for herself, and charity — 
love after a heavenly sort — was the one which she coined. 
To have cleansed amor and eros from the mire in which 
they had become polluted would have been impossible ; and 
so agape and ca^ntas stand to-day monuments of the new 
idea which Christianity infused into the languages of men. 
The new words testify to the novelty and originality of the 
sentiment. 

Instance, again, Vibtue. Virltia signified physical 
bravery only. What a new meaning Christianity gave to 
the old word 1 It no longer meant merely the facing of 
danger or death with an unblanched check. It now meant 
a higher grace, and acquired a depth of significance of 
which classic days had never so much as dreamed. 

Also Familia. It had not the holy meaning which it 
now has. Like domus^ it needed to be Christianized to a 
new and higher meaning in order to meet the needs of the 
new Faith. 

Again, HuMiLrrv. What approximation to the Christian 
idea of humility had the days of Seneca and Cato? 
Pusilanimity was far, very far, from it. To be humble, in 
the sense of humilitaSj was to be cowardly and ahject. 
But Christianity has a new idea. It comes with a thought 
that had never before entered the mind of sage or philoso- 
pher. It must either coin a new word or re-stamp an old 
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one. And so, taking one not so abnsed but that it could 
be ntilized for the new want, she gives to humilitas a totally 
different signification ; as different from its ancient force as 
polo from pole. 

Once more, HuHANrrr. Humanitas did not mean 
humanity^ as we to-day use the word under the light of the 
Cross. It meant culture. It is nearly met by our word 
refinement. The " humanities " of a college curriculum 
exemplify the idea. But, as in the other cases cited, Chris- 
tianity has a new idea, and she must have either a now 
word for it or an old one adapted. And so she natural- 
izes this classic term into the kingdom of her service, and 
humilitas reaches higher and strikes deeper than ever it did, 
as it rolled, in measured cadence, from the Roman language. 

Put amor,vi7'iit8jdomus,humilitaSyhumanitas,/amiliay in 
the one scale, and " love," " virtue," " home," " humility," 
" humanity," '* family," in the other, if you would test the 
weight of these arguments for the cause in whose behalf 
they are written.* 

These are among the things that wreath the brow of 
Christianity as with a very chaplet. And what more 
beautiful garland could she wear than that woven for her by 
the finger of these historic facts? It is not material that 
Christianity should have been entirely original. In a sense 
it was not. Our Divine Lord gathered from fields that had 
been sown before Him, and whose harvests were white for 
the sickle. He did not even pretend that the precepts and 
injunctions of His Religion were new. The Prayer which 
He gave His disciples was gathered from the synagogue 
petitions, with which every Jew had been familiar from 



' > Instance, also, the laws of the land. Howeyer muoh some particular 
statute may form an exception to the rule, and however little legislators maj 
themselves be directly influenced by the fact, Law itself is founded upon 
Gospel morality ; and the administration of justice, notwithstanding that 
here and there a stain rests upon the ermine, is the practical application of 
Gospel precepts. Thus has Christianity \a\d the mark of its influenoe upon 
evoQ the Law itself. 
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childhood. Baptism and the Lord's Snpper were Jewish 
f ceremonies, hallowed to a Christian use and enshrined in 

the niches of the Christian Temple. Scattered all throngh 
the pages of secular literature ; broadcast throngh those of 
pagan philosophy, may be found teachings which resemble 
— I care not if you say, perhaps, even almost rival — some 
of the precepts taught by the sacred lips of Christ, onr 
Lord. 

Yon may take the Bepnblic of Plato, the teachings of 
Socrates, the sayings of Confucius, the pages of Seneca, 
and compile a system of morals that shall be second only 
to that of the great Teacher of Nazareth. And between 
the two yon may point to places where the lines rnn 
parallel. But, when you come to a general survey of the 
whole Moral System left us by onr Savior ; to the life and 
character of Him who proponnded it ; to the frnits which 
it has borne, for now these eighteen hundred years, he 
would be blind who did not see its vast superiority over all 
othei-s that sage or philosopher has ever bequeathed for the 
guidance of human life. 

There is a coldness about the dogmas of the ante-Chris- 
tian ages that those of our blessed Lord do not hava On 
the contrary, His precepts burn with a cheerful glow ; they 
have about them the unmistakeable warmth of reality. Bead 
Socrates, he pleases, but does not satisfy. Peruse Plato, he 
is a bit of tin flashing in the sunshine. Of Confucius, 
what shall we say t Of Buddha, what can we? And of 
Mohammed, the less the better ; at any rate, of his later 
life and teachings. 

In all moral systems outside of Christ's there is a painful 
sense of unreality. One can never shake this dreary feel 
ing off. It would cause one to suspect them were there not 
other things that cause us to more than suspect, to condemn. 
But take the holy teachings of the Son of Man. Not only 
never spake man as He spake ; but never words carried so 
great a weight of simple earnestness, and so profound a 
conviction of deep reality as do even the briefest of His 
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sentences. No merely intellectual truisms; no merely 
pleasing aphorisms ; no merely glittering dogmas, rotund 
periods and safe generalities are His glorious sermons and 
conversations. They are warm with a living earnestness. 
They burn with a fire of intense reality. 

We care not that He gathered from other sources ; we 
care not that He took the best, and made it better, from the 
fields about Him ; we care not that in point of time, and 
partly in respect of sentiment, our holy Religion is not 
original. Never, till Christ came^ were so many rays 
gathered into one focus. At His coming, all the prismatic 
hues met and blended, and the Moral Code of the New 
Testament emits the Light in one pure, unbroken ray of 
perfect whiteness. 

A celebrated writer of the first days of Christianity 
exclaims: ''Would I had lived when I could have seen 
Christ upon earth and St. Paul in the pulpit" But here 
we have in the sublime maxims of the Gospel, and in the 
ten thousand radii by which we can establish the truth of 
our holy religion, all that can reasonably be demanded for 
the surrender of the human will to will Diviue. " They 
have Moses and the Prophets, if they hear not them^ neither 
would they be persuaded, though one should rise from the 
dead." 

Indeed, we may go so far as to claim that " the proofs of 
the truth and value of Christianity are stronger to-day than 
in the first ages of the Christian era." Says some one : 
"The greatest evidence of Christianity is — Christianity!" 
It is a standing miracle ; and, after all, such lines of argu- 
ment as we have followed are but as bridle-paths compared 
with the great and traveled highway that the sandalled feet 
of the Gospel have beaten through every part of the vast 
territory of the world's commerce, her laws, her history, 
her literature and her art. 

R W. LOWRIE. 



EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 

We propose in this and perhaps another number to express oar 
views on the subject of Ritual, not intending to discuss those acts 
of ritual which are at present causing so much discussion, but the 
broad principles underlying the whole subject. We believe if this 
vexed question is ever to be settled it must be approached in this 
way, t. e., by first settling the general principles of Ritual Law in 
the American Church. We are not so conceited as to suppose we 
can fix those principles, we only desire to call attention to them 
and do our little towards helping to establish them. 

Our excuse for dwelling on this subject is its importance as 
shown by the attention it is attracting both in and out of the 
Church. 

Ritualism not to be Confounded with Decorations. 

This is a distinction to be carefully observed. Ritualism is 
concerned with the forms of worship or expressions of doctrine. 
Things therefore which are merely for ornamentation and have 
nothing to do with the manner of worship or doctrine are not to be 
called Ritualism. Thus, the style of church buildings, stained 
glass windows, the cross as a decoiation, the use of greens at 
Christmas, and of the flowers at Easter, etc., are not " forms of 
religious worship " and therefore not to be judged by the laws 
regulating Ritualism, but by those of good taste and common sense. 
But if we make of these more than decorations and employ them 
in acts of worship or to express doctrinal views then they become 
Ritualistic. Thus the adorning a church with flowers at Easter as 
a symbol of joy in the Resurrection is not an act of worship, but 
at most the expression of an established doctrine; but if the 
minister offered flowers on the altar during the communion service 
as a thank-offering then it would be a Ritualistic act and open to 
the question, is it a *' prescribed form ? " We think this distinction 
very important, and that the neglect to notice it has greatly added 
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to the difBculty of settling these vexed points. We must bear in 
mind, however, that it may and has happened that a mere decora 
tion becomes changed into a Ritaahsm. 

Import ANOK of Ritualism. 

It is this its connection with Worship and Doctrine which makes 
Ritualism of such great importance ; otherwise it would scarcely 
be worth while to expend so much thoui^ht and time on its discus- 
sion. But it may be used as a means of introducing new objects 
of worship or of teaching new doctrines : or the neglect of it may 
seriously interfere with the true spirit of worship and cause 
important doctrines to be lost sight of. Hence deeper matters are 
involved in Ritualism than *' millinery and tailoring; " it has been 
the battle ground on which most important questions of doctrine 
have been fought and decided. A.II0W men to make what changes 
the}' please in the ritual of any Church and you will soon find the 
doctrinal views of its members changed in the same direction. 
Right Ritual will teach truth, wrong Ritual will teach error. 
"Signs," says Hooker, *' must resemble the things they signify."* 
''The sensible things which religion hath hallowed are resemblances 
framed according 10 things spiritually understood, whereunto they 
serve as a hand to lead and a way to direct."* 

11. The Law of Ritualism. 

E^ch independent branch of the Church of Christ has the right 
to define and order its own Rites and Ceremonies; so that all *' be 
to edification " and in accordance with the word of God and the 
teachings of the Church Catholic. This is clearly asserted in the 
34th Article of the Church of England and of this Church. 

Every particular or national Church hath authority to ordain, change, 
and abolish ceremonies or rites of the Church ordained only bj man's 
authority, so that all things be done to edifying. 

It is unnecessary to take up space by proving that this is fully 
in accordance with the usage of the Primitive Church. There can 
be no doubt, however, that in using this liberty individual churches 
are to be guided by the general principles and usages of the 
Catholic or Universal Church. Also there is great force in Hooker's 
words: *' There is cause why we should be slow and unwilling to 

»Hookcr v., vi., 2. "Quoted by Hooker IV.; i., 3. 
15 
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change without very argent necessity the ancient ordinances, rites 
and long approved customs of our venerable predecessors."* 

Has the Protestant Episcopal Church any established law of 
Ritual f 

It is agreed by all that to a certain extent she has. The rubrics 
of the Book of Common Prayer rule wherever they give direc- 
tions and so do the Canons which have been passed on the subject. 
There may be differences of opinion as to the interpretation of 
these Rubrics and Canons, but none as to their binding force on 
clergy and laity. But these do not provide for all cases which 
may occur, there are many usages for which no provision has been 
made by these; thus, for instance, we have no rubric or canon 
prescribing the dress of the minister, and the question arises, are 
we without law in such cases, or is there any law outside of the 
American Church which comes in to supply our failure to enact? 

Now the view is put forth that the English Ecclesiastical Law is 
binding on us where we have made no positive enactments of our 
own superseding it. 

This opinion in some form or other is held very largely b^ 
writers of weight in our Church. Thus Bishop Hopkins lays it 
down as the rule : " As the law of England before the Revolution 
continued to be the law of the United States after the Revolution, 
until it was done away by the exercise of this independent power, 
even so the law of the Church of England continues to be our 
Law to this day, so far as it has not been superseded by positive 
ecclesiastical legislation."* Hoffman in his " Law of the Church *' 
asserts the same general principle, though more moderate in 
expressing it. After referring to the Constitution and Canons, 
Rubrics, etc , as the sources of our law he adds : " And to these, 
in my judgment, is to be added a portion of the Ecclesiastical Law 
of England." His introduction is devoted mainly to the proving; 
'' that the Ecclesiastical Law of England has an actual force and 
operation in the system of our Church, etc.,"' and the result at 
which he arrives is thus stated : 

1. The English Canon law governs, unless it is inconsistent with, or 
superseded by, a positive institution t>f our own. 

2. Unless it is at variance with any civil law or doctrine of the State, 
either recognized by the Church or not opposed to her principles. 

' Hooker V., vii., 3. « Law of Ritual, p. 80. • Hoffman, p. 13. 
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3 Unless it is inconsistent with, or inapplicable to that position in which 
the Charch in these States is placed. 

And he seems to teach that the burden of proving illegality 
rests with those who impugn the customs based upon these laws, 
for he says : 

" There will yet remain many cases not provided for (by our own laws). 
In these, I submit, we are to ascertain what was the Law of the English 
Church. By that such cases are presumptively to be decided, leaving it to 
be skown that such law is repugnant to some principle, settled custom, or 
institution of our own^ secular or ecclesiastical."^ 

This last point is a very important practical one. Accord- 
ing to this, if a clergyman be tried for introducing any usage into 
the service, not expressly forbidden by our Rubrics, etc., the 
accused may take his stand on the English law, and the burden of 
proof that he is wrong falls on the presenting party. The whole 
English law on the subject would have to be examined in its 
wandering mazes, and then its inconsisteucy with our own enact- 
ments shown. If this be a correct view it is scarcely to be 
wondered, considering the uncertainty of English law, if some of 
oar Bishops have allowed the introduction of novelties to pass 
unnoticed. 

We have given, at some length, the views of this writer, 
because of his acknowledged learning as a canonist, and the great 
weight to which his opinions are entitled. We now propose to 
examine with some care the grounds on which they are founded, 
and see if the claim that is made for them has any historical basis 
for its acceptance. 

I. It is asserted that the " Episcopal Church of the Colonies 
was identical with that of England, and, therefore, subject to its 
ecclesiastical law, except where it was expressly altered or neces- 
sarily inapplicable. '^ And as the statute and common law were 
brought to this* land, so the Ecclesiastical law was also brought or 
adopted by the members of the Church of England.* 

This may be admitted in theory to a certain extent. But even 
the able and learned advocate of this view shows, bv the verv 
examples he adduces, that the modifications of the English Eccle- 
siastical Laws, rendered necessary by the peculiar circumstances 



* Hoffman, p. 64. *Ibid, p. 16. 
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of the Church in this coontiy, were so numerous and great that in 
practice (to use his own words) '* a superadded common law had 
sprung up in the colonies. . . .developed in usages and statutes."^ 

Stil] it must be acknowledged that with this broad allowance, 
members of the English Church in the colonies were bound by the 
Ecclesiastical Laws of the Mother Country. But how wide this 
allowance It must be remembered that all the canon laws 
referring to the Cathedral system and modes of conducting service 
were of no authority here, for there were no cathedrals ; that the 
neglect of the Mother Church as to sending out Bishops rendered 
the whole system here very imperfect, causing great deviations 
from true Church working. The English laws could not be, and 
so far as we know, never were attempted to be, fully enforced. 
In fact, the Church was very much in a state of anarchy. The 
practical amount of connection with the Mother Church appears to 
have been : 

1. The Bishop of London was regarded as Diocesan or Ordinary for the 
Colonies ; to him application was made for ordination, etc., and thus through 
him Unity was preseryed. 

2. The English Prayer Book was regarded as the rule for Worship and 
BituaL 

3. The manner of interpreting its Rubrics was the usage of the English 
Church of that day so far as circumstances allowed. Our ministers, coming 
from England, brought witli them the customs and usages of Ritual there 
observed, and followed them so far as they could. 

4. The Canons of the English Church were binding when at all applica- 
ble ; but there being no resident Bishop and no courts to enforce them, their 
observance was very uncertain, so that practically very little attention was 
paid 10 them. 

II. The next step in proving this English Theory^ as we may 
call it, is, that the English Ecclesiastical Law, thus binding on 
the Church in the Colonies, was not ipso facto abrogated by the 
civil changes which were caused by the Revolution, .but remained 
in force until done away by positive enactments of the American 
Church. 

It is admitted that by the Revolution the American Church was 
rendered independent of that of England; and had the right to 
alter its Discipline, etc., but it is claimed that until it did so, it 



I Hoffuian, p. 30. 
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was bound by the old laws, and continues so bound, save where 
express enactments have been passed. And quotations are given 
from various acts of convocations, assemblies, etc., to prove that 
Churchmen after the Revolution did not intend to depart from the 
old system.^ 

We must confess that on looking over these Resolutions, and 
carefully reflecting upon them, we are forced to draw a different 
conclusion — for the following reasons : 

1. If, as an admitted matter of principle, the English laws de- 
scended to the Episcopalians of the United States, what need of 
such constant assertion of it? The very fact that it was deemed 
needful in the different States for Churchmen to meet and pass 
such declarations ratiier proves that they were not thought so 
binding, as a matter of course. 

2. If we look at the Resolutions as quoted by Hoffman, we find 
they disprove his own view. The authors seem to assume that if 
they did not act, the Churches would be without any fixed law of 
worship. That it was necessary they should declare their general 
adherence to the " doctrine, worship and discipline '' of the Eng- 
lish Church before they would be allowed by the courts of law 
a legal claim to the property of said church. If the principle 
were so plain, would this have been needful? Thus, to quote one 
among many, the meeting held in Philadelphia in 1784, among 
other principles, for the Church at large, adopted the following : 

" That the doctrines of the Gospel be maintained as now professed by the 
Church of England, and uniformitj of worship continued, as near as may be, 
to the Liturgy of said Church." 

Does not this imply that they deemed such a declaration by 
them necessary before the English forms of doctrine and worship 
could be held as binding on tbe American Church? 

III. The third argument for the English view is that the 
Episcopal Church of the United States not only inherits, but 
has by legislation adopted the whole English system, save 
where expressly excepted. The proof of this depends on 
two declarations: First That of the Preface to the Prayer 
Book — "That this Church is very far from intending to de 



' Hoffman, p. 31-38. 
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part from the Church of England in any essential point of doc- 
trine, discipline or worship, or farther than local circumstances 
.oquire.'' Second, is that of the General Convention of 1814. 
''That the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America is the same body heretofore known in these States by the 
name of the Church of England." But surely, to claim that by 
these declarations, the whole body of the English Ecclesiastical 
Law is made binding on us is to build a great edifice on a very 
slender foundation. To what do they amount? Simply to this, 
that the two churches are identical in all essential principles 
of worship and government; and that we had no intention of 
destroying that identity of principle, and this no one denies. The 
declaration of 1814 had special regard to the security of church 
property, and was never intended to meet the question of ecclesi- 
astical law. Indeed, the reservation with which it closes, regard- 
ing *'the discipline exercised in this church" rather militates 
against the view it is quoted to sustain. And as to the quotation 
from the Preface, it ought to be interpreted by the tenor of the 
whole article, and the point of this turns on the declaration that 
the *' ecclesiastical independence" of 'Hhese American States*' 
was necessarily included " in their independence with respect 
to civil government." And **the ratification of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer," so far from recognizing the English as the authority 
for ours, does not even mention it. We cannot, then, allow that 
this is suflicient proof of so important a fact as the adoption by 
our Church of the English Ecclesiastical Law as a body. 

Law of the Pkotestant Episcopal Church. Sketch of its 

Formation. 

As none of the above opinions seem entirely sound, let us see 
if from the history of the Church we can obtain any safer views. 

There are certain great principles of doctrine, worship and dis- 
cipline, which have been held by every branch of the Catholic 
Church, which are indeed essential to its recognition as such. 
But every individual Church has always been at liberty to vary as 
its circumstances required, the forms under which it presented 
these principles. And these forms do not necessarily descend 
from the mother to the daughter church, but only so far as the 
latter may choose to adopt them. 
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This was the view taken of the matter by the Primitive Church. 
We can find no trace in e'arly history that a newly-planted church 
necessarily followed the ritual and discipline of the Mother Church. 
Each had its own forms, nay, even in many crises its own form of 
creed, and it was never taught that where the form of the Mother 
Church was not positively forbidden, it was therefore in force by 
inheritance. On this subject of thO'Independence of the Primitive 
Churches, we must refer the reader to Bingham's Antiquities, Bk. 
II, chap. 6, xiii, v, § I. xvi; i; §15, quoting only one example 
given by him from the historian Sozoraen : "in the instance of 
Maiuma, a city once belonging to the diocese of Gaza ; for as soon 
as it was erected into a distinct episcopal see it was no longer 
obliged to observe precisely the rules and forms of the Church of 
Gazaf' but '*had a liturgy and service of their own, independent 
of the church out of which they were taken." He also refers to 
the case of the Church of England as established by Augustine, 
who, instead of bringing in the Roman forms, did by direction 
of Gregory the Great, select from the customs of the difiTerent 
churches such as he deemed best, and settled thus the use of the 
newly-planted church. 

When, therefore, the American Church was by civil causes sep- 
arated from that of England, she became ipso facto an independent 
branch of the great Catholic Church. She was indeed the same 
body with the same civil rights of property that she had before 
the Revolution, but holding those rights not because she remained 
the English Church, but because she continued in all essential 
principles of doctrine and discipline and worship, the same body 
she had always been. But the position of the American Church 
immediately after the Revolution was very peculiar, it was an- 
omalous. An Episcopal Church without Bishops, and therefore 
without the right, according to all ancient teaching, of forming any 
special discipline or usage for herself; she was almost in a state 
of anarch}',* The laws of England no longer in force, she had, 



1 At the return of peace, etc., there were wide differences in the manner of 
performing the aervioeB of the Church, obtaining in different sections of the 
land. Some churches had merely adopted the necessary changes in the 
State prayers, while others had gone much further; and the necessity of con- 
sultation among the clergy of the scattered churches for the purpose of se- 
curing a return to uniformity of worship was apparent. Hawks & Perry, 
voL I, 474. 
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we might almost say, no laws save those general ones which had 
been always recognized in the Church Catholic. In this condition, 
such resolutions us her clergy and laity might pass, could be only of 
temporary effect, For guidance in this exceptional condition. Such 
wo take to bo the force of all those resolutions, passed by the 
different bodies, previous to the establishment of the Episcopate, 
which are quoted by Hoffman' to prove the continued force of 
English law. It may, perhaps, be admitted that they rendered 
those acceding to them, subject to the English Church Law for 
the time being. Yet they were only intended as temporary ex- 
pedients to prevent confusion, those passing them evidently so 
considered ; they felt that the Church was without any special leg- 
islation, and not then in condition to act, and passed these to serve 
until fully organized. 

Their own language shows this, and at the same time their 
sense of complete independence. Thus wo find that while resolu- 
tions were passed in most of the States, that "uniformity of 
worship be continued as near as may be to the liturgy of the Church 
of England,'' yet we also find this language used by Maryland in 
the convention of 1783. 

That as it is the right, so it will be the duty of the said Church when duly 
organized, constituted and represented in a synod or convention of the dif- 
ferent orders of her ministers and people, to revise her liturgy, forms of 
prayer and public worship in order to adapt the some to the late revolution 
and other local circumstances of America, etc.* 

In 1 786 the Convention of New Jersey 

Doubt the right of any order or orders of men in an Episcopal Church 
without a Bishop, to malce any alterations not warranted by immediate ne- 
cessity, etc. 

And while all express the desire set forth in the fourth article 
of Maryland, already partly quoted : 

Not to depart further from the venerable order and beautiful forms of 
worship of the Church from which we sprung, than may be found expedient 
in the change of our situation from a daughter to a sister church. 

At the same time we find very explicit declarations of inde- 
pendence. This is shown plainly in the first of the Maryland 

' Law of Uie Church, p 31. 

* See tlie whole in White's Memoirs, p. 93. 
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Articles of 1783, and in Pennsylvania we find the following princi- 
ples laid down in 1784 : 

First, That the Episcopal Church in these States is, and ought to be, in- 
dependent of all foreign authority, ecclesiastical or civil Second, That it 
hath, and ought to have, in common witli all other religious societies, full and 
exclusive powers to regulate the concerns of its own communion. 

These quotations, and more might be adduced to the same effect, 
show clearly the position assumed by the churches previous to 
their reorpjanization in 1 789, viz. : That while they fully felt and 
declared their independence, yet until the re-united Church could be 
in a position to legislate for itself they would hold on to the old 
laws and discipline under which they had hitherto existed. 

Steps were soon taken to bring about a more permanent state of 
things, by uniting the churches in the different States under one 
general constitution A brief review of these will be found in- 
structive. In 1784 an informal General Convention was held in 
New York, in which the fundamental principles of a Constitution 
were recommended. At this meeting a committee was appointed, 

To frame a proper substitute for the State Prayers in the Liturgy, to be 

used for the sake of uniformity, UU a Jurlher Review shall he undertaken by 
general authority and consent of the Church.^ 

On the 20th of June, 1786, a General Convention was held in 
Philadelphia, at which deputies were present from several of the 
States. In this .'i constitution was proposed and recommended. 
It begins as follows : 

WhereaSj In the course of Divine Providence, the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America has become independent of all for- 
eign authority, civil or ecclesiastical. 

Then follows the Constitution, nearly as we now have it* This 
same Convention passed the following significant recommendation: 

That the several State Conventions do authorize and empower the deputies 
to the next General Convention after we shall have obtained a Bishop or 
Bishops in our Church, to confirm or ratify a general Constitution respecting 
botli the doctrine and discipline of the Protestant Episcopal Church." ' 

Here we find the same views as to their situation and wants 
and the temporary character of their present acts expressed by 

' TTawkfl A Perry, 1, p. 375. » lb. p. 40. 'lb. p. 42. 
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the whole body, which had ;il ready been set forth by difTereat 
State CoQventioDs. 

In 1789, when there were three Bishops in the Church, » the 
above recommendation was acted on ; the proposed Constitution 
was fully considered, amended and finally adopted; it was re- 
ceived by the various Churches, and ratified by every diocesan 
convention then or since forming a part of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, and with the Canons then and since enacted by the 
same body has become the Ecclesiastical Law of the Church, to 
the exclusion of all foreign law, English or other. 

The Written Law op Ritual. 

The Eighth Article of this Constitution (it remains so far 
unchanged) provides : 

Article 8. A Book of Common Prayer, Administration of the Sacra- 
ments, and other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, Articles of Religion, 
and a form and manner of making, ordaining and consecrating Bishops, 
Priests and Deacons, when established by this or a future General Conven- 
tion, shall be used in the Protestant Episcopal Church in those States, which 
shall have adopted this Constitution. 

It is then we maintain in consequence of this Article of the 
Constitution and not because we inherited it from the English 
Church that the Booh of Common Prayer as we have it becomes 
the rule of our Ritualism ; and it is this Book as it stands. We 
have no right to compare it with the English Book and say, such a 
rubric is in the English Book, and though omitted in ours is not 
forbidden, and therefore we may act upon it. No ! Whatever 
authority the English Book may have had among us before the 
General Convention of 1 789, it was then abrogated and another 
book, " A Book of Common Prayer^ etc.^ according to the use of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America" 
was, not in part, but wholly and entirely substituted in its 
stead. And the fact that our Prayer Book is very largely taken 
f)*om the English, no more gives that a force among us than does 
the fact that so many of the English Prayers are taken from the 
Salisbury Use make the latter a law for the English Church. 

If we had space to give the history of the formation and adop- 

' Viz.: Seabury, of Conn., consecrated 1784. White, of Pa ., and Provooj«t 
of N. Y., in 1787! 
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tion of the Prayer Book, this would very plainly appear. A few 
facts must suffice. 

In the Convention of 1785 in the fourth and ninth Articles 
of the Proposed Constitution, reference is constantly made to the 
English Prayer Book as still to be in force, save such alterations 
as the change of Government required. 

Thus, Art lY. The Book of Common Prayer and Administration of the 
Sacraments, and other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, accordiDg to 
the use of the ' Church of England,* shall be continued to be used by this 
Church, as the same is altered by this Convention, etc., in order to render the 
same conformable to the American Revolution and the Constitutions of the 
respective States. 

In the final revision and adoption of the Constitution, in 1789, 
this article was entirely omitted ; it was therefore only temporary 
in its force. 

The 9th of the original Articles reads thus : 

And whereas it is represented to this Convention to be the desire of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in these States, that there may be further 
alterations of the Liturgy than such as are made necessary by the American 
Revolution ; therefore, the " Book of Common Prayer and Administration of 
the Sacraments and other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, according to 
the use of the Church ef England," as altered by an instrument of writing 
passed under the authority of this Convention, entituled " Alterations in the 
Book of Common Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments and other 
Rites of the Church, according to the use of the Church of England, pro- 
posed and recommended to the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America," shall be used in this Church when the same shall have 
been ratified by the Conventions which have respectively sent Deputies to 
this General Convention. 

But in the next Convention, 1786, this was altered, the word 
** general" was inserted before "desire," and all after the word 
'^ therefore " was stricken out and the following substituted: 

Therefore the Book of Common Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments 
and other Rites and Ceremonies, as revised and proposed to the use of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, at a Convention of the said Church in the 
Sutes of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia and South Carolina, may be used by this Church in such of the States 
as have adopted, or may adopt, the same in their particular Conventions, HU 
further provision is made in this ccue, by the first General CoDvention which 
shall assemble with sufficient power to ratify a Book of Common Prayer for 
the Church in these States. 

The final omission here of all mention of the English Church is 
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very significant — so also is the temporary character of the " pro- 
posed " book, as shown in the sentence italicised. 

In the first Convention (of 1785) Rev. Doctors White, Smith and 
Warton had been appointed a Committee to publish the Book of 
Common Prayer with the alterations, etc., with liberty to make 
** verbal and grammatical corrections '* and set forth a proper Preface, 
etc Hawks and Perry, in the Historical notes and documents to 
their edition of the "Jouraals,** show how thoroughly these 
gentlemen entered into the work and how little they felt them- 
selves tied to the English Book ; the result of their labors is 
what is known as " The Proposed Book " referred to in the above 
article, a number of copies of which were printed ; but it does not 
seem to have been ever in general use. We do not fiud that the 
next Convention of 1786 had any report from this Committtee, or 
that the '* Proposed Book " was ever brought before them. 

When in 1789 a Convention composed of Bishops and Clerical 
and Lay Deputies met which was provided with *' sufficient power 
to ratify a Book of Common Prayer for the Church in these 
States," we find they set about the work de novOy taking no 
notice either of the English Book or the Proposed Book. On 
referring to the Journal of the House of Clerical an,d Lay Deputies 
October 3d, 1 789, we find that four Committees were appointed to 
prepare : 

iBt A Calendar and tables of Lessons for Morning and Evening Prayer 
throughout the year ; also Collects, Epistles and Gospels. 
2d. A Morning and Evening Service for the use of the Church. 
3rd. A Litany, with occasional prayers and thanksgivings. 
4th. An order for the administration of the Holy Communion. 

The House of Bishops originated other parts ; as, an order for 
Baptism, Matrimony, etc. 

On the fifth day we read: "The Committee on the morning 
and evening service reported a morning service, which was read 
and afterwards considered by paragraphs.'' So it was with all 
other parts of the Prayer Book. Both Houses considered, 
amended and concurred in each separate service. No mention of 
the English Book appears ; there wns no adopting it as a whole 
except those parts specially altered or rescinded ; but the work 
was done, so far as the records show, jusi as if there had beou 
no previous Liturgy at all in the Church. 
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The work was finished at this Gonvention ; a Book was agreed 
upon and ordered to be printed with the foUowing solemn ratifica- 
tion prefaced : 

This GoDvention having, in their present session, set forth A Book of 
Common Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments and other Rites and 
Oeremanies of the Churehj do hereby establish the said Book ; and thej 
declare it to be the Liturgy of this Church; and require that it be received 
as such by all the members of the same ; and this book shall be in use from 
and after the first day of October, iu the year of our Lord one thousand 
seven hundred and ninety. 

When this is taken in connection with Article 8, of the Consti- 
tution already qaoted, it is difficult to see how any candid mind 
can maintain that we are to go behind this book to the English 
Book, which it so entirely supersedes in this country, for any rule 
of Ritualism. The English Book is simply one of the sources (the 
chief one indeed) whence ours is derived, but has no more 
authority than the Liturgy of St. Chrysostom, or any other ancient 
form. 

The conclusion then at which by this historical examination we 
arrive, is: 

1st. That previous to the Revolution, the English Ecclesiastical 
law, greatly modified by circumstances and never clearly defined 
in application, was the law for the Church iu America. 

2d. That by the separation from England, the Church was 
rendered independent ; the English Ecclesiastical law no longer 
binding, she was thrown back on those general principles of 
Doctrine, Worship and Discipline which remained to her as a branch 
of the Church Catholic, but in matters of Rites and Ceremonies 
she had no law. 

3d. That the acts of different State Conventions and of the 
General Conventions of 1785 and 1786, prescribing the altered 
English Book, were only temponiry in character; but binding on 
those who belonged to them until rescinded by further legislation. 

4th. That the American Church being at length by the conse- 
cration of Bishops, duly organized and constituted, and in the General 
Convention of 1789 *'duly represented by the different orders of 
her ministry and people," did form and adopt a Constitution and 
Book of Common Prayer, Rites and Ceremonies, etc., which 
together with the Canons then and since enacted and the Constitu- 
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tions and Canons of the Dioceses have become the only EScclesias- 
tical written law, in any way binding on the Protestant Episcopal 
Charch in these United States. 

5th. The English Ecclesiastical Law or Practice has no 
authority among us ; but we may go to them to aid us in under- 
standing those ^* essential principles of doctrine, worship and 
discipline " from which our Church has declared it to be *' very far 
from her intention to depart." 

The view here taken of the absolute independence of the 
American Church, is substantially the same as that given by the 
learned Dr. Hawks in his Treatise on the Constitution and Canons. 
He indeed approaches the subject from a different standpoint ; 
intending chiefly to prove the independence of the Churches in 
the individual States not only from England but from one another. 
A single quotation must suffice. After drawing a distinction 
between Unity and Union ; and showing that the former, depending 
" on an adherence to what God has declared to be His truth," 
cannot be destroyed by ** political convulsions ; " he proceeds: 

The Revolution did, however; destroy the v/nion of our churches with the 

Church of England Relations created originally by human appointment 

merely, were completely changed by circumstances, and human wisdom 
might therefore lawfully enter upon the task of devising new relations and 
forming new bonds for their establishment" 



AMONG THE BOOKS. 

Plain Rkasons Against Joining thk Church of Rome. By 
R. F. Littledale, LL. D,, D. C, L, Nkw York: Pott, Young 
& Co. 1880. pp. 221. 

The London Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
has issued this work with its imprimatur^ and Messrs. Pott, 
Young & Co. deserve the thanks of the Church for giving us 
this excellent edition. We have seen no book which brings 
together in so compact and readable a manner for popular use 
the chief arguments against the Church of Rome. Nor can 
we see how any one, after reading and weighing them, can be 
troubled with any doubts on the subject. The points taken up 
are, the less likelihood of knowing God's will in that church, be- 
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cause she goes against Scripture and the Testimony of the Earlj 
Church, and would prevent people from studying the Bible ; be- 
cause of uncertainty and changeableness in doctrine; of false 
teaching regarding the supremacy of St. Peter and that of the 
Pope founded on it; of errors regarding the sacraments so great 
as to endanger their validity ; of setting up the Virgin Mother as 
more worshipped than God or Christ ; of idolatrous Image Wor- 
ship, of Indulgences, Penances and Purgatory ; of Falsifications of 
ancient writers and Forgeries of documents ; of serious errors in 
teachings concerning morals and holiness of life ; and at the end 
very strong reasons are given for doubting the apostolicity and 
catholicity of the Church of Rome. 

Such a work, from such a source, must command attention and 
do good to those in our own communion who have been led into 
doubt, by the specious arguments of the writers in the Romish 
church. One especially has much weight in some minds, viz., 
that in severing ourselves from Rome, we cut ourselves off from 
the Communion of the Catholic Church. That point is thoroughly 
disposed of. Dr. Littledale has been considered as one of the 
leaders in what is called by some *Hhe Catholic Movement,'' in 
the Church of England ; and with such his opinions will doubtless 
have great influence. The clergy will find this, as far as it goes, 
an excellent tract for anv of their flock who are troubled with 
doubts as to the relative position of the two churches. We say 
as far as it goes, for the author himself disclaims any "attempt 
to cover the whole area of the controversy to which it relates." 
Several points of vast importance are untouched, such as Tran- 
substantiation, Adoration of the Sacrament; the evils of the Con- 
fessional, etc. We should like to have Dr. Littledale's opinions 
on these as taught by Rome, and the distinction clearly set forth 
between her teaching and that of some in the Church of England 
who are accused of coming very near the Romish views. 

The Strait Gate, or thk Way to God. A Churchman! s 
Manual for the Heirs of Salvation. Composed and compiled 
by the Author of '^ Words Jor the Faithful." New York: 
Amkrican Church Press. 1879. 

This is a useful little manual, containing short prayers for vari- 
ous occasions, meditations, directions how to behave in church and 
receive profit from the services, and instructions in the chief 
points of Christian doctrine and practice. It is churchly in tone, 
without being "advanced." It aims at utility, and successfully. 
ITie short explanatory notes on the Psalter will be found very 
useful; and their study will add greatly to the profitable use in 
church of the Psalms for the day. We tr'ist it may have a large 
circulation. 
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•* Carrots:" Jdst a Little Boy. The Cuckoo Clock. "Grand- 
MOTHER, Dear ;" a book for boys and oirls. The Tapestry 
Room, a child's romance. '*Tkll Me a Story." Fivt vols. 
By Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated by Walter Crane. New York, 
Macmillan & Co. 

We have received from the New York House of Macmillan & 
Co. this series of children's books by Mrs. Molesworth (Ennis 
Graham)' Such beautiful books, with such artistic engravings ! 
There is a certain amount of fairy tale running through them all 
which, to our thinking, by no means detracts from their value. 
Children must have, their nature craves it, a certain amount of the 
marvellous, and surely it is better they should have it in this 
beautiful form than in stories of impossible feats of fightings and 
travel. Every one of these stories is good ; every one teaches 
goodness in such a way as to make it attmctive. If we have any 
preference it would be for '* Carrots," and yet we are not certain 
that we like it better than "Grandmother, Dear." The " Tapestry 
Room," probabl}', will best please the children. But where all 
are so good, the best way is to try all, and judge for yourself. 
When we say that the illustrations are by Walter Crane, we need 
say nothing more in their praise. Such engravmgs are great aids 
m educating the eyes of children to a true taste in art 



History op the Book op Common Prayer, with an Explana- 
tion of its Offices and Rubrics. By Rev. C. M Butler^ D. D. 
Philadelphia : Claztox, Remssn & Happelfikgbr. 1880. 
pp. 296. 

The same author published several years ago "The Book of 
Common Prayer Interpreted by its History." This, he tells us, is 
entirely a new work, its object being 'Ho ^ive a complete history 
of the Book, and to explain in detail its Offices and Rubrics." The 
Book is therefore divided into two parts. In the first, beginning 
with the First Prayer Book of Edward VI, he gives a history of 
the changes which have been made in successive revisions down 
to the adoption of our own book. In the second we have the 
author's explanations of the Book of Common Prayer. 

The historical portion is the most important and is quite suffi 
ciendy minute. To us it is of interest as historical, as showing 
the way in which the reformation of the book was made, rather 
than as of importance as authority in this American Church. We 
believe the only way to settle these vexed questions of ritual is to 
show that our Church is not bound by the acts of King, Queen or 
Parliament, that we have legislated for ourselves either by Rubric 
or Canon, or by common custom, or that we ought to do so. But 
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the stadj of these changes in the English Charcb is iostractive and 
interesting, and as such we recommend the perusal of this part of 
Dr. Butler's book. How far his views regarding the "Orna- 
ments' Rubric, the Advertisements," etc., are correct, we do not 
feel competent to decide. When there is such difference of opin- 
ion among Englishmen learned in the law, it seems impossible 
for as to determine. " Who shall decide when Doctors disagree?'* 
The history of the American Prayer Book is fully and accurately 
given, with an interesting account of efforts made to secure Litur- 
gical revision. 

The second part of the book gives a brief review and explana- 
tion of the Offices and Rubrics ; there is nothing in this which calls 
for special notice. On the whole, we consider the views expressed 
to be sound. We must^ however, call the writer's attention to one 
point on which we think he is mistaken. In the remarks on 
the "Prayer of Consecration," p. 223, he says, "We have no 
direct prayer for consecration, as have the Greek and Latin 
Churches." But surely "The Invocation" is such a prayer: 
"vouchsafe to bless and sanctify with Thy Word and Holy Spirit, 
these Thy gifts and creatures of bread and wine," etc. It has 
been considered an improvement on the English Service that this 
prayer was introduced into our own. 

The laity will find in this book a great deal of useful historical 
information, not easily accessible. 



Fac-similes of Church Doouhknts : Papers Issued by the His- 
torical Club of the American Church, l874-'79. Privately 
printed. 

We have received a beautifully bound copy of the above work, 
and call the attention of all interested in the history of our church 
to the following notice : 

The first series of papers issued bj the Historical Club of the American 
Church having been brought to a conclusion, the Council have determined to 
offer for sale a limited number or sets of their papers, in book form. 

These volumes will include the heliotype of Lambeth Palace Chapel and 
copies of all the other papers issued by the Club, except that the '* Con- 
cordat " wUl be given only in the smaller form. 

To those desirous of completing their sets, copies of the several papers 
will be supplied, so far as practicable, for of some comparatively few remain 
on hand. 

A few copies of the Seabury Concordat in the larger form, and of the helio- 
type view of Lambeth Palace Chapel (besides what will be needed of the 
latter for binding with the volume), still remain on hand. 

Whatever may oe received from sales, over and above actual expenses, 
will be held in trust by the Council, for such new work as the Club may 
undertake. 
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' As there is a great demand for the book, and the supply is ydry inuiH, 
applicatioD sliould be made at once. For informaiton, etc, applj lo the 
Secretary and Treasurer, of the Club, the Rev. Charles R. Hale, D.D., 239 
Maryland aveuue, Baltimore, Md. 



Thk Standard Skbiks. I. K. Funk & Co., New York. 

So much injury is done by a pernicious cheap literature that we 
hail with delight every effort to place really good books within the 
reach of all. Various prominent publishers have lately taken this 
matter in hand; and in the '^Sea-side" ''Franklin Square," and 
other Libraries, have given to the public works of more or less 
value, but chiefly novels, in fair print and very cheap. But none 
of them approach in value or excellence. The Standard Series, 
published by I. K. Funk & Co., New York ; and we think we 
are doing a good service to the cause of religion and literature in 
calling especial attention to their very valuable reprints of standard 
books. We hope the sale will be sufficiently large to encourage 
them to go on with the good work. And, if it is, we shall con* 
sider it a good omen, as indicating a general appreciation of solid 
books among our people. 

Tub Standard Series is commenced on a wide plan, embrac- 
ing works on different subjects, issued in series distinguished by 
the letters of the alphabet. Each series or class is paged con- 
tinuously, so that its numbers can be bound together, forming a 
volume of from 800 to 1,000 pages, with a separate index for 
each series. Thus, Class A. contains books on religion and 
morals, among them *' The Manliness of Christ," by Thomas 
Hughes; A. Kempis' "Imitation of Christ;" Farrar's Life of 
Christ, and Life of St. Paul ; Blackie's " Self-culture," and 
Ruskin^s ''Letters to Workingmen and Laborers," etc. Class B. 
Esssiys, by Macauley and Carlyle. Class C Poetry. No. 1. 
** Light of Asia," by Edwin Arnold, the only one yet published. 
While Class D., a marvel of cheapness, will give us ^'without 
abridgement," Knights' Popular History of England, in eight num- 
bers at 30 cents each, or $2.40 for the whole work. 

These books are printed on good paper iu good type, so as not 
to be injurious to the eye. The only objection to them is the 
folio size, which is not so convenient for reading ; but you must not 
expect everything for 30 cents. The quarto edition of Knights' 
History sold for $18. In this series you can buy a fair library for 
that sum. We bespeak for these books a wide circulation, 
and especially call the attention of the clergy to them and hope 
they will do what they can to aid the publishers of The Standard 
Series, in diffusing a sound literature. 
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LKCTURBd ON Social QtTESTiONS. By J, H, Rylance^ D. D. New 
York: Thomas Whittaker. Cloth, 75c. pp. 135. 

Four Lectures delivered in St. Mark's Church, New York, by 
the Rector, are here presented to the public. Though of course 
they cannot cover the whole ground of Socialism, yet they touch 
on its most important points and contain many things worthy of 
careful consideration. The four subject treated of are Competi- 
tion, Communism, Co-operation, and The Relation of Christianity 
to Socialism. Dr. Rylance meets these questions boldly, acknow- 
ledges the evils that exist in Society, and the good that is mingled 
with the bad in the means that are proposed and used to correct 
them. He seems to regard Co-operation as furnishing the best 
human solution of the problem of the relations of capital and 
labor; especially if entered upon in the kindly and honest spirit 
engendered by the Christian religion. Such sermons must do 
good, and we wish that more of oiir clergy, whose cures are in 
large cities would combine with doctrinal teaching, such practical 
questions. 



The Obkr-Akmerqau Passion Play. By the Rev. Malcolm 
MacColl, M. 4., New and Revised Edition. Rivinotons, 
London. Pott, Young & Co., New Yokk. 1880. pp. 104. 

Recollections of Ober-Ammeoau in 1871. By Henry NtU- 
combe Oxenham^ M. A. Rivinotons, London. Pott, Young 
& Co., N EW York. 1880. pp.80. 

Those who desire to know everything about this celebrated 
** Passion Play," will find full information in these little books. 
The first gives a history of the play, practical hints for the use of 
visitors, and *' a continuous description of the scenes and tableaux 
of the play," being in fact a guide book. The '* Recollections," is 
a description of the play as seen by Mr. Oxen ham at its last rep- 
resentation in 1871, with the impression made upon him. There 
has been so much published lately on this subject, that it is un- 
necessary for us to do more than mention these books as giving 
together a very full and vivid idea of the "• Passion play." 



Apostolio Succession in the Church of Sweden. By the 
Rev. A. Nicholson, LL.D. Rivingtons, London; Pott, 
Young & Co., New York. pp. 60. 

In this little book of sixty pages, we have a straightforward 
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statement of facts, based upon documentaiy evidence, to establish 
the validity of the Swedish Orders. Briefly, as follows: In 
1524, ** Peter Magnnsson, having been elected to the Bishopric of 
Westeras, by the Cathedral Chapter, and confirmed by the Pope, 
was consecrated Bishop, at Rome. In 1528, this Bishop, Peter 
of Westeras, consecrated three bishops, for the dioceses of Skara^ 
Strengnas and Abo. In 1531 Dr. Laurentius Petersson was by 
the same, consecrated Archbishop, three Bishops having been 
previously consecrated. He was succeeded by an Archbishop of 
the same name, whose consecrators were the Bishops of Abo and 
Wezio ; and from that time no doubts are expressed as to the con- 
tinuance of the orders. 



The Fobeion Church Chboniclr and Review. Published 
Quarterly. March, 1880. Rivingtons, London ; Pott, 
YouNO & Co., New York. 

We again call attention to this excellent periodical. Church- 
men who are interested in the progress of reform, ought to sub- 
scribe for it. This last number gives an interesting sketch of Dr. 
Von Dollinger, an account of the religious questions in G-ermany 
and Switzerland, of the Church in Constantinople, of reform in 
France, etc., and notices of books treating of kindred subjects. It 
will repay perusal. 



Doom Eternal : The Bible and Church Doctrine of Everlaatvng 
Plinishmentj by Bev. Junius B. Reimensnyder. Philadelphia : 
Nelson S» Quinet (Successor to Smith, English, & Co.). 
1880. pp. 381. $1.50. 



Odd or Even ? By Mrs. A, D. T. Whitney. Boston : Hough- 
ton, Osgood & Co. 1880. pp. 505. $1.50. 

Both received too late for notice in this number. 
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CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY. 

The clergy at large probably understand that there is a 
necessity for very careful consideration in the use of terms 
connected with the philosophy of religious truth ; neverthe- 
less, we often notice an apparent obliviousnass of it. Think- 
ing and reasoning almost entirely from the standpoint of 
theological dogma, the facts of biological phenomena are 
unfortunately ignored. The result is that many persons 
lose sight of the fact that there is any distinctive phi- 
losophy for Christian understanding, to bo maintained as 
such. They do not appreciate the reality that the human 
understanding looking Godward, is theology, but looking 
manward, is biology, and a true philosophy must be such as 
blends both these branches of nocei>sary learning. The aim 
of the present paper wilt be to show the importance of a 
careful distinction in the use of terms now common to bio- 
logy and theology, confusing of which has led to much of 
the apparent antagonism between science and religion. 

I do not believe that I am singular in my experience, 
when I express a conviction that in these later years there 
has arisen a pressing necessity, on the part of the clergy, 
16 
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for a deeper and wider study of the phenomena of biolog- 
ical research. Throughout literature, physical discoveries 
form an important branch of information, and even in our 
lighter works and magazines, we daily meet with treatises that 
discuss, with greater or less ability, topics of philosophical 
bearing and theological purport. Startling difficulties con- 
nected with biological science and suggestionsof most skepti- 
cal theories, confront us; while destructive criticism, falsely 
called analytic, based upon those difficulties, reduces the word 
of God to a mythical deception. Nay, even the under-current 
of religious thought is directed into a speculative channel 
that is seeking to destroy- all bounds. It is folly to ignore 
the fact ; it is useless to rebuke it. I believe it to be essen- 
tially a token of the last times, and therefore something 
that it is our duty to endeavor to turn to spiritual account, 
as an instrument given us from the Lord's hand. We can 
do so, however, only by ourselves carefully studying th© 
phases of thought daily presented, and being prepared to 
offer reasonable and philosophical resolutions to the doubts 
troubling the minds of those under our spiritual car& I 
am not unaware that many revolt from such a procedure. 
They believe that this is lowering the dignity of religious 
truth, and that we should not appeal to the mere reasoning 
faculty concerning it. Our arguments should be drawn, 
they think, solely from the law and the testimony. In 
short, they believe that theological statements should be 
made the exponents of biological facts. 

This I take to be one great difficulty in reconciling these 
two lines of thought. The antagonism manifested between 
them is oftentimes an unreal position, produced through the 
confusion of terms applied by the philosopher according to 
one method, and by the theologian according to another. 
The clergy being accustomed to the dogmas of religious 
iaith, from that standpoint make use of two terms to ex- 
press the nature of man and his relations to a present and 
future world, and these terms are body and soul. Consider- 
ing those relations solely in connection with roligiouft 
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thought, they ordinarily view them as bound up solely in 
two phases ; first, hody^ that is to say the material and 
grosser casket consisting of form and sense, which contains 
that which is the only enduring verity, viz., second, 8oul^ 
the intelligent, immortal principle of life, concerning which 
the Word of God chiefly treats, and with which alone relig- 
ions dogma is concerned. 

The difficulties growing out of this erroneous nomencla- 
ture, and t)ie inconveniences to which we are subjected by 
it in any philosophical discussion, I will notice presently ; 
just now I wish to direct attention to the curious fact that 
this division of the natural being into two portions is made, 
and a similar conclusion reached by parties whom we would 
hardly expect to meet on the same ground. The scientists 
of the day are practically at one with the religionists, be- 
cause arguing from a similar bias in their psychology and 
])hilo8ophy. As the religionist, absorbed in his creed and 
dogma, can see only two-fold life in body and soul; so the 
scientist absorbed in his exhaustive analysis of physical 
nature, can reach no further than material phenomena and, 
thus blinded by sense, looking up from the lower platform, 
can sec onl}' a dual condition matter and mind. Matter, on 
and of which under form, these have the testimony of their 
senses; mind, of which, in its results, they have the testi- 
mony of their consciousness. They admit the duality, only 
denying the claimed characteristics of the theologian, for 
they mock at the higher perception of what the hitter calls 
soul, because of thjit — to use the language of Tyndal — 
"They do know nothing and can know nothing." 

I point out the fact that such antagonistic thinkers come 
to a similar conclusion, in order that the working of resem- 
bling influences may bo observed. Both classes of thinkers 
are shackled by a restricting field. The one class, absorbed 
in the constant study of certain dogmas and fixed terms, can 
see only what those unfold ; the other class, absorbed in the 
sensuous presentation of material facts, see only these, and 
hence both classes consider two, but different objects, as 
tliough they were one. 
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If there is to be a true philosophy, it can surely be 
reached oiil3- from a platform of theological view aiiflS- 
cientiy extended to take in and harmonize — looking down- 
ward — biological facts, and to receive and harmonize — 
looking upward — theological dogmas and religious creeds. 

A view so extended will at once open the sight to the 
complete organism of man's being as a three-fold condition. 
Instead of conceiving him to be, on the one hand, according 
to popular theology, a duality of body and soul ; or, on the 
other hand, according to the scientific theorists, a graduated 
development of matter and mind ; it will see him in his 
wonderful reality made up of hody^ mind and spirit. 

This is, of course, no new thought ; nothing startling or 
original. The idea of the three-fold nature of man is com- 
mon to many volumes of elaborate Divinity, and hinted at 
in many treatises of ordinary philosophy ; but with them, 
generally, the distinctions of this three-fold nature are as con- 
fused as they are varied. However positively the distinc- 
tion may be made in some points, in working details it uni- 
formly settles down to the dual nature, body and mind, or 
body and soul, according as those treating of them are stu- 
dents of nature or divinity. 

The greatest difficulty in the way of a correct philosophy 
is undoubtedly the uncertain use of the term soul by the 
one party. It is used by religionists to designate the sup- 
posed immortal principle of man's being, and that pre-emi- 
nently ; and yet it is also used to designate the intelligent, 
reasoning faculty of his nature. Either or both are indijSTer- 
ently called soul, and as such considered antagonistic to the 
body. The mind is conceived to be essentially soul, be- 
cause distinct from body ; yet almost none of the functions 
of the philosophical or reasoning mind are classed by the 
religionist in his definition of soul. Qenerally, I think, 
mind is claimed to be the instrumental development of soul, 
and the latter the absolute intelligence of the being. This 
makes them identical, and is therefore a distinction without 
a difference. The most salient point is that it differen* 
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tiates the body as a contradiction to either, placing them 
as an ethereal, immortal (I) principle. 

Now, if we are to ^et any coherent philosophy, one capa- 
ble of meeting the facts of inductive science, and at the 
same timernnninc^ parallel with the Divine Word, we must 
disabuse ourselves of the popular theory concerning the 
soul. Instead of limiting it to a portion of our being, we 
must expand it so far as to embrace the totality of our 
nature, and understand the soul of man to be himself, in 
his individuality, complete in a throe-fold condition of 
body, mind and spirit. Such a living, united consciousness 
in this present world, being the soul of man here, and a like 
living consciousness of body, mind and spirit, in another 
world, being the soul of man hereafter. Sovl^ thus under- 
stood, designates not only the spiritual existence in man, 
which is the upholding power of material life and germ of 
vital force — but also that mental constitution, which, as per- 
ception, understanding and conscience, is lifted as much 
above the senses and passions, as again in will, memory 
and hope, the spiritual principle rises above it. Through 
and ill all these, soul, being that mysterious power of life 
after which those philosophers who recognize nothing 
higher than mind, so vainly seek. 

The term soul, therefore, is not to be considered as a 
name for any one portion of man's being. It covers the 
whole nature, and when properly used refers to the three-fold 
unity whereby man becomes a living soul. For this we 
have the full authority of the Divine Word. In the account 
of the creation, where we are told, concerning man, that 

iri5< ^i'^S D'^n^i^ th^^ the necessity of such three-fold 

i i • • • • 

nature is manifested. How was man to image God ? Or 
— as in the noteworthy language of the original — to adum- 
brate Him ? What is that image resting as a shadow upon 
him ? We know that it was not substantial likeness, for 
the Divine Essence is eternal. It could not have been in 
material form, for the Almighty is without body, parts or 
passions. It could only be, then, in likeness to His nature 
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and BubBtance, that as He BubaistB, three persons, in one 
complete indivisible God ; three distinct and distinguishable 
portions of one entire and inseparable GK>dhead ; so man, in 
his nature and being, subsists, threefold ; three distinct, sep- 
arate and separable constitutions in one complete insepara- 
ble and individual man. Thus his entire and essential 
humanity, is a faint image and shadow of the Divine Being. 
It is this union in the conjunction of the three parts, body, 
mind and spirit, that constitutes him what he is declared in 
Genesis to be, rO^ E^DJ — * living soul; which title, we 
may observe, by the way, was not given him until after the 
Lord breathed into him D''^n HDE^J ^^ihe breath of 

m 

lives," not life only, but three in one, the plural term, 
lives; the life of the body, the life of mind, the life of 
spirit, together forming the nephesh hdyah. 

Nor may we omit to notice the fact that this same term 
is used to denote individual life in tliose lower orders of 
creation to which we can by no accommodation apply the 
term soul in the sense ordinarily given to it. When the 
Lord God issues the Divine will, '^ Let the waters in bring- 
ing forth bring forth HTl E^DJ the living creature," we 

T • • 

have an expression identical with that used respecting the 
formation of man. The difference being that to which I 
liave already adverted D'^'TI HttE^^ concentered in the 

personal unity. As far as the E^DJ is concerned they 

• • • • 

are identical, both living beings, or souls. This our version 
shows, for while translating the term for the former, " the 
living creature," it places in the margin the original Hebrew 
soul. 

This is, then, I repeat, the true idea of soul, man's total- 
ity ; a threefold nature blended in the individual conscious- 
ness of life. Soul condition is not limited to a portion of 
that being. While we may justly speak of the spirit as 
soul, because it, as the greater, contains the less ; yet even so 
may we speak of the animal life as soul, because it is the 
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totality of that spiritnal in-breathing which is the Lord's 
gift. Therefore, the term soul may be predicated of the 
spiritnal part of man, only as it may be predicated of the 
mental and inlellectnal, and even of the physical or ma- 
terial nature, inasmuch as it binds and contains tliem all. 
It is upon a similar basis that we understand the theolog- 
ical dogma of the Trinity. The Father is God, the Son is 
God, the Holy Ghost is God, yet the Father is not the per- 
son of the Son, neither is the Spirit the person of the Fa- 
ther. The Son is not God, alone, neither is the Father God, 
alone, for there are not three Gods, but one God, indivis- 
ible and concrete. So is it in the human nature, adum- 
brating the Divina The spiritual life is soul, the mental 
life is soul, the physical life is soul; yet these are not three 
sonls, but one soul, and that tlie individual ; perfect, created 
man, as God made him, in His own image. 

It is from the operation of this principle that in the 
Divine Word we find tlie term soul (as rendered by the 
translators) used in three different senses, although there is 
so great and marked a difference between the terms nepheah 
and rfidch in the Hebrew Scriptures, and between pseucAe 
H,i\d jmetima in the Greek. It is not my intention, now, to 
go at length into this much mooted question, debates con- 
cerning which are familiar, doubtless, to all, yet I must, at 
least, give the outline of the testimony upon which a Chris- 
tian philosophy should be based. It is, doubtless, through 
the loose construction of our English translation (append- 
ing — at the time it was made — little importance to philo- 
sophical accuracy) that the popular theology of the day has 
built up this erroneous conception of soul, which obtains, as 
I said before, to the confusion of science and religion ; 
spirit and soul being confounded as identical, in antagonism 
to the body. Passages of Scripture are continually quoted 
for the use of the term ' soul' as signifying the immortal, 
spiritual principle of man's being, until the community re- 
gards it in no other light. Let me, in this connection, 
quote one as an example, not only because it is a '^ stock " 
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text with such religionists, bat also becanse, by incessant 
use, in such manner, it has gotten a secure position of false 
interpretation. I refer to that passage in Si^ Luke's Gos- 
pel [xii. 16] where our blessed Lord narrates the parable of 
the rich fool ; who is represented as saying, '^ What shall I 
do to bestow ray possessions ; I will pull down my barns 
and build greater, and I will say to my soul, soul, thou hast 
much goods in store for many years ; take thine ease, eat, 
drink and be merry. But God said nnto him, thou fool, 
this night shall thy soul be required of thee." In this case 
the term ^vxv is evidently used in the sense of totality. 
^* I will say to my soul," is an address not to the thinking, 
conscious spirit — although nine out of every ten reading the 
passage so interpret it — but a soliloquy of the rich man. 
He is represented as speaking to the totality of his being, 
addressed by prosopopceia as an individual ; precisely as in 
common custom we say, " I said to myself." This is evi- 
dent in the foUowinor clause: ^* Soul, thou hast much goods 
in store," where it is clear the whole being is concerned 
and not the geiat or ghostly spirit, to which those goods 
could not refer. It signifies the entire individuality, where 
body, mind and spirit, form the perfect life. Therefore, the 
succeeding verse brings the solemn warning, under the 
same term. " Thou fool, this night shall thy soul {jj^wxtf) 
be required of thee." Or, if we find a nominative for the 
solitary verb, anairovaiv (which commentators agree 
must be sought in the context) in ra ayaOay then a reason- 
able construction arises, for the direct result of his surfeit 
and revelry is afiirmed ; "these good things shall take thy 
life from tliee." Consequently, the direct, personal lesson 
with which our Lord sums the parable, flows in simplest 
evidence from what had been said, " a man's life [_fvxv 
again] consisteth not in the abundance of the things he pos- 
sesseth." The term fvxv is here rendered in onr transla- 
tion differently from the former use, because so palpably 
not referring to the immortal spirit, but the life^ the being, 
the existence; which is, in fact, the true signification 
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throQghoDt. or Gonrse it is to be understood, that I am 
not claiming for this the sense of life as mere animal life, 
but the whole being, inclusive of mind and spirit. With 
this interpretation, the force of the Lord's query elsewhere, 
is most palpable — ^' What shall it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul {rf ^vxv\ or 
what shall a man give in exchange for his soul ?" What 
profit will any earthly possessions or goods prove, if a man 
die in the getting them ; or, what goods will a man take in 
exchange for life; his being and existence? And yet, in 
popnlar theology, the application of this to the spiritual 
life and eternal existence, is overwhelmingly universal, 
placed antagonistically to material enjoyment As used by 
our blessed Lord, it is not an argument of spiritual life, it 
is one purely of the secular relations ; " whosoever will 
save his life [rtfv fvxtfy^ shall lose it, and whosoever shall 
lose his life for My sake and the GospeFs, shall save it." 
[Mark viii. 86] Manifestly and distinctly, through the 
whole passage, it is the heing of the man ; were we to ren- 
der the term pseuche^ used throughout, as aoitly the fallacy 
would be evident to a child. 

The same use of the Hebrew term E'DJ ^s found through- 

• • • • 

out the Hebrew Scriptures. The passages where it occurs 
as signifying the totality of man^s being are multitudinous, 
and always rendered by our English Translation as^W/ but 
when we read passages like this: '* The soul that sinneth 
through ignorance shall not die, but the soul that sinneth 
shall be surely put to death" — the meaning of the term is 
too palpable to require observation. So likewise, when we 
are told that '' Abraham took Sarai, Lot, and all the souls 
they had gotten in Haran," we understand, without diffi- 
culty, that the physical life, as summing individual existence, 
is meant. Perhaps, even more sharply is the signification 
marked in passages like this, ^' if a soul touch any unclean 
tiling, it shall be unclean ;" and yet we can hardly turn a 
page in Deuteronomy or Leviticus and not come upon them. 
In fact, the almost universal usage of the term nepheah in 
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the Hebrew Scriptnres, is for this totality of man's being, 
and not in reference to bis mental, or what we understand, 
as his spiritual nature. 

There is, however, another word used in those Scriptures 
markedly distinguished from nephssh^ because, signifying in 
almost every instance a deeper and more hidden condition 
of being. I mean the term HI*!- The proper clue to the 

use of this word is its first appearance upon the sacred 
pages, in the second verse of the first chapter of Genesis, 

where we read D'^rl/t^ TVT) moved upon the face of the 

• ■ •• mm 

deep. The term, is thus given us, as the designation of the 
third person of the Divine Being, and that at the very first 
utterances of the Holy Word. I think it is quite worthy of 
notice that the final passage of that same Word also 
contains the Greek equivalent for this term. In the last 
part, of the last chapter, of the last Book of the New Tes- 
tament, will be found nvevfia occurring as the name of the 
Holy Spirit; koI to nrsvpia Hal 7 vvfJKprf Xeyovaiv 
^'Epxov, Appearing, therefore, primarily as the title of the 
Divine Spirit, the Lord of life, who breathed into man the 
breath of lives, it is most reasonable that we should look for 
the same term to express the spiritual nature and immortal 
condition of the being so created. Such, indeed, is the fact ; 
this spiritual nature, conjointly with the intelligence and 
reasoning faculty, is entitled the " rwacA," or spirit of man ; 
in accordance with the sense given by Elihu in the book of 
Job, where he says that ^' the spirit in man and the inspira- 
tion of the Almighty giveth him understanding." The terms 
miach and pneuma respectively in the Hebrew and Greek 
come before us, nearly uniformly, to signify either — the Di- 
vine Lord Himself in His presence or power — or His gift as 
the spirit of man in either understanding or will. Very 
especially, as well as solemnly, may we notice the distinct- 
ive use of the term jmeuma, as differing from pseuche^ in 
those passages where the Evangelists narrate the death of 
Christ upon the Cross, for in those we are told the dear 
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Lord gave np, not His soal bat His spirit, as the nvev/ia^ 
and so rightly given in our English ^^ Ghost," as the trae Saxon 
rendering of the Greek. I think we feel, instinctively, that 
for the Evangelists to have said ^' gave up His life," as ex- 
pressed by either nephesh or pseuohe^ wonld have fallen far 
short of the solemn sense of the word ** spirit" or " ghost," 
as then dissevered from the body and passing to the place of 
such departed spirits, the Paradise of God. 

To the same effect is the teaching of the Lord, when after 
His resurrection appearing to His disciples. He soothes their 
terror by the declaration of His absolntely personal exis- 
tence that He is a *^ living soul, not a disembodied spirit," 
for saith He, " a spirit hath not flesh and bones as ye see Me 
have." In which words he does not designate the disem- 
bodied principle of life as a aoul^ but He terms it spirit, and 
soul again it cannot be until by resurrection power endued 
with a spiritual body ; mind and spirit, three in one become 
a living soul. 

From what has been said it is evident that the great dif- 
ference between these views is found in the interposition of 
a second element between the first and third, that is the 
mind, as the rooi or q^povrffxa^ understanding and intel- 
lect, wholly distinct from the spiritual nature and being. As 
before remarked, the dual philosophy which divides a man's 
nature into body and soul, interprets the soul as a complex 
of mind and spirit. According to it, the intelligent and 
thinking part of man is a unit with the vital and immortal 
part.* This presents to us the mind as a mere instrument 
of action for that of which it is the organ, the veritable 
reality, viz. soul, and these two, one, in any conscious 
action. If such were the case, the mind or intellect wonld 
he simply supplementary to the one thing controlling all 

^ It may be remarked, by t)ie way, tliat it is only according to this philoa- 
9phy and blending tliose two as one, tlmt Bp. Hobart, in his standard treat- 
ise on the State of the Departed, is compelled to contend for the use of the 
term pseuche as spirit ; and for the same reason Bp. Pearson, on tlie Creed, 
does the same thing in interpretation. 
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and constitnting its integrity. The spiritual nature being 
concerned in all the feats and exercises of intellectual power 
and indistinguishably allied to them, it would follow, that 
practically we could only distinguish the two antagonisms, 
body and soul. The instrumental office of the mind is but 
a name, and the soul would stand as absolutely the solitary 
opposite, as it is commonly made the antagonist, of the 
body. 

This is, in fact, the unfortunate blind that stands between 
scientific philosophy and theological dogma. The scientific 
philosopher finds no difficulty in tracing out and reasonably 
harmonizing the operations of understanding or intellect, as 
they are manifested in perception, comparison, reflection, 
memory and knowledge, for he sees their germs in the lower 
orders of creation ; other nephesh hdydh. The gradual de- 
velopment of these in the higher classes, he thinks to be in- 
ductively demonstrable, so that he can show clearly how 
they are built up in the physical nature, as well as the afifec- 
tionsand desires, which go hand in hand with them. There- 
fore the material mind, as a product of matter, he finds no 
difiicnlty in demonstrating to his satisfaction. When, how- 
ever, he comes to the higher faculties, and endeavors to as- 
certain the origin of Hope, Joy, Qrief, Conscience (or the 
perception of good and evil), Faith, Love, and appreciation 
of the Divine, he breaks down utterly ; for these he can 
suggest no source, worthy of consideration. In these he is 
compelled to admit that there is something beyond the ap- 
parent spring ; the water rises above its level. As, how- 
ever, the theologian compels him to accept or deny both 
the one and the other, under the generic term "soul,*' as the 
same reality, the vantage ground is lost, and the theologian 
placed at direct antagonism with him. If, on the other 
hand, the theologian had clearly distinguished between the 
mental and spiritual being, and pointed out the fact that the 
spirit, as the vital and immortal part of man^s nature, is not 
the mind^ which the philosopher has so triumphantly traced 
through its development, but is precisely that higher know!- 
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edge aud hidden vital force which he has proved himself 
unable to account for — then would the theologian have se- 
cured a great nov cfroa. Lacking this, the latter fails to 
show what he might hav« triumphantly demonstrated in his 
turn ; that it is this spiritual being that stands the shekinah 
of lite, in body ; consciousness, in mind ; and will, in the 
mysterious '' ego " ; the ich and nicJU ich of metaphysicians ; 
man's totality, thus a living soul. It is, by the way, just at 
this point that a recent declaration of Prof. Tyndal comes 
as an olive branch, when he says, "If asked to deduce from 
the physical interaction of the brain molecules, the least of 
the phenomena of sensation or thought, we must acknowl- 
edge our helplessness." So likewise the honest confession, 
^'The problem of body and soul is as insoluble in its modern 
form as it was in the pre-scientific ages." " Having ex- 
hausted physics, and reached its very rim, a mighty mystery 
still looms beyond us." 

Let us then concede to the scientist his material mind ; 
grant to him fully, its sensuous development; calmly admit 
the demonstrated degrees of nerve-force in molecular action 
of perception, comparison and reflection ; and then, open- 
ing to him the wondrous Revelation of the Divme Word, 
show the higher life, and explanation of the deeper mystery 
in the spirit wliich informs all these and brings that self- 
consciousness, which, with personal will, perception of good 
and evil, and the conception of Divine life, are the true life 
of man ; not the soul, for that is the whole being ; but the 
spirit, which, as the Lord declared, is the lifa 

Let us examine, now, how far this view will go, as a 
Christian philosophy, to satisfy the biological relation. 

It gives us as a starting point, life in everything as of the 
Divine Spirit, the Holy Ghost, the Lord, and Giver of life. 
Matter, in its ultimate, whether conceived of as atom or mole- 
cule, evidenced in either plastidule or protoplasm, is found 
to accord with the description of the scientist ; for when he 
defines its supposed consistence, it is as someting invisible, 
intangible and incomprehensible. Beaching far beyond the 
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sun, in the ether, whose vibrations alone convey to us what 
we term light from the dim distance of stare removed from 
us a thousand times the circle of our whole system — ^a 
tenuity so great that as far as any present sevisei^ concerned, 
it is an absolute nothing, and exactly what the Divine Word 
calls a spiritual body. The ultimate atom is a substance, 
absolute and real, having an existence in entity, not material, 
and yet not purely spirit. Utterly imperceptible to material 
senses, and yet conceivable by the mental powers and ac- 
knowledged by them, in reasoning force, as an ultimate 
necessity of the material constitution. How this invisible, 
and intangible, ultimate of matter, which the scientist calls 
the molecule and the atom, is enabled to become perceptible 
to sense, be can explain in no way, save by declaring that it 
is through three fixed laws of — nature, viz. : ligbt, heat and 
force. When (he says), these take eiFect upon this myste- 
rious, ultimate atom, and, by the influence that they unceas- 
ingly put forth, bring all into relations of propinquity, then 
is produced what we call the attributes of matter — that is, 
extension, impenetrability, indestructibility and elasticity ; 
together with its constitution in threefold nature — attraction, 
repulsion and inertia. Out of these characteristics, varied 
and changed, all the great globe and its millions of contents 
id built up. 

Now that this is no explanation is quite evident; for. by 
.calling certain influences laws^ he has only given a name to 
that already existing, neither defining its action, nor ex- 
plaining its origin. , On the other hand, accepting the Chris- 
tian philosophy, and the statement of the Divine Word, that 
there is a natural body and there is a spiritual body ; and 
that the Holy Ghost, the Lord, is tlie Giver of all life, we 
understand how, as the Apostle says, *' the worlds were 
framed by the Word of God, so that things that are seen, 
were not made of things that do appear;" that is cognizable 
by our senses. Invisible and intangible atoms, the spiritual 
body pervading all worlds and filling all space, by the will 
of God and Word of His power as a direct peisonal opera- 
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tion of the same in the threefold form — light, heat and 
force ; prodnce the material body, or natural form. What 
the scientist calls law, we find to be the Divine Presence in 
the body of matter. A living, personal, present God ; Om- 
nipotent, unchangeable, everlasting. Hence, in this universe, 
as the developed presence of an indwelling God, we get, 
consistently, a threefold condition : matter, substance and 
spirit; or, the material and natural body, the substantial 
but spiritual body, and the spirit as the source of all. In 
this cosmos dwells the Divine Presence and Power, as He 
ttnllSj as the Apostle says, ^* filling all in all ;" and 
that will, is law unto all. Light, heat and force, 
being the manifestation of that Will in the spiritual 
body, even as attraction, repulsion, and inertia, are mani- 
festation of the same in the material body ; and through 
all, wherever life is found, the third condition of spirit as 
the Divine gift, is present ; that mystery, which because 
^'spirit" is unknowable, and concerning which so wisely 
Tyndal has said : ^^ Of spirit we do know nothing, and can 
know nothing." Therefore it is, we can show that light, 
heat and force, being symbols of the Divine Presence and 
the operation of His will, which we call law, infiuencing in 
the spiritual substance, not recognized by our senses, which 
we call atom, are those hidden things after which the scien- 
tist vainly seeks, and the ever unexplained presence of 
which, through the material world are correspondences to the 
Being of God, as they are also to the nature of Man ; their 
threefold mystery, the origin of all Natures' being, in ma- 
terial existence, is only the faint adumbration of Him *Mn 
whom," as the Apostle says, " we live, move, and have our 
being,'' and " by whom and of whom are all things." In 
Man as the material perfection of physical existence, the 
crown and glory of this world's creation, a livmg soul^ as 
the likeness of his present God, is stamped by the develop- 
ment of a similar threefold nature, symbolized by the very 
universe that he inhabits. As the cosmos divides itself into 
a threefold harmony and difference, and all matter separates 
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into the mineral, vegetable and animal kingdome, by a 
grandly ascending scale ; man, at the apex of this marvel- 
loiiB constraction of matter, substance and spirit, finds him- 
self possessed of a being in harmony both ways — the 
universe below, and his Creator above. He is made a living 
soul as being spirit^ from the communicated spirit of his 
God and so life; mind^ as the spiritual substance informing 
matter and blending the pure spirit of life with the ma- 
terial consistence of body by its interpenetration ; and hody^ 
as the material substance having figure, extension, and all 
the accidents of matter; under the Divine will, as law, sub- 
ject to light, heat and force. The mind is thus relegated to 
its true position as a material constitution, but spiritual en- 
duing. In its capacit}', force and power as mind, it is sub- 
stantial and so cognizable ; consequently the]>osition assumed 
by those scientists who seek to demonstrate the material na- 
ture of mind is not alarming. They may point out tlio 
]>nrely substantial nature of mental intelligence ; the molecu- 
lar changes upon which it is proved to hinge ; the degree of 
nerve-forco expended in each mental effort ; the absolute 
dependence of any thought upon the chemical constituents 
of the brain, making true the adage of the German philoso- 
pher, ''Eein phosphar, kein gedanke;" all which we may 
calmly hear and freely admit. Such is mind, indeed, in its 
material enduings, yet only the body of mind ; for the spirit- 
ual substance, informing and operating it, is far beyond. 
Exactly as we act concerning the material form, we may 
proceed in this case. We concede to the scientist, without 
scruple, all the chemical constituents of the body ; wo admit 
to him the components, so much iron, so much charcoal, so 
much soda, so much phosphorus, and ail the rest of organic 
compounds ; but when he has done, ask him ^' what makes 
these living tissues," and he is dumb. Even so wo may un- 
hesitatingly concede the material constituents of mind, 
nerve-force, molecular change, chemical combinations, elec- 
tric currents, as producing comparison, reflection, perception 
and what we call understanding ; yet, beyond these comes 
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the vitalizing power of the mental body in three things 
which we know as self-consciousness, personal will, and 
knowledge of good and evil. These, pervading all the be- 
ing and filling every portion of the material frame, elevate 
the mind of man above the ^' vooi^^ of the animal, and give 
the crowning dignity to man's nature; his spiritual being. 
These it is that render him in all like unto God, a threefold 
entity, body, mind and spirit ; a living soul, three in one 
and one in three. 

Let it then be clearly understood, that in such a Christian 
philosophy, the grand thought of onr threefold nature, de- 
velopes only from the grander thought of the Eternal Liv- 
ing God; who, in a threefold cosmogony of material earth, 
b}' His Omnipotent Will, which is Law, communicates His 
all-pervading presence to be the Life of all things in light, 
heat, force. So, too, that living God, " not far from every 
one of us," and ''in whom we live, move, and have our be- 
ing,'' as the man Christ Jesus, becomes the unutterable ex- 
ponent of the higher life, again threefold : Love, Goodness, 
Truth, which is the verity of the perfected spiritual being. 
Consequently, he is the archetypal man ; to all humanity, 
showing the absolute perfection of manhood ; in Whom 
and by Whom alone the threefold being is sanctified in a 
quickened spirit. This is " the spirit" of which He spake as 
His gift; from Him communicated in the unseen power, so 
that *'we cannot tell whence it comctli or whither it 
goeth." Throngh the spiritual substance, it is the overlast- 
ingfonntain of all love, goodness and truth, in sinner, saint or 
little child ; consequently, in its degree its presence becomes 
the quickened sense of spiritual life^ or its absence, spiritual 
deaths to every child of man. This is the righteousness ^ 
which, as a living power of moral perception, enables to a 
consciousness of good or evil ; a personal sense of right or 
wrong; the trembling realization of a judging God and His 
Holy law, as the will of that spiritual world ; all of which, 
in a thrilling inner sense, is a consciousness, concerning 
which the mental power can give no knowledge or clue. It 
17 
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is also the strange, wonderful yearning of this spiritual na- 
ture within, that causes the blind " feeling after God, not far 
from every one of us," as well as the longing and desiring 
some higher good, some nobler life and more satisfying hap- 
piness than merely material objects bestow, and which the 
Divine Lord calls " hungering and thirsting after right- 
eousness." 

I am well aware of tlic recoil from this nomenclature that 
many will make. To some it will seem to be an impossi- 
bility to preach or teach with any distinctness, or indeed to 
any effect, unless by referringcontinually to the separate and 
distinct immortal principle of "the soul," and thus uphold 
the popular notion of " blessed soul" and "despicable body" 
as antagonisms of dualistic contention. Nevertheless, it is 
surely worth while to make an effort toward disentangling 
the coil into which these terms have fallen, and by carefully 
restricting them to their due office, gradually build up in 
those who are taught, a clearer appreciation of their own 
likeness unto God, as well as a most happy freedom from the 
perplexing sophistries of scientific (so called) atheism. 

Chiefly will the benefit be found when contending against 
the erroneous teaching of those fanatics who seek to excite 
the emotional principle in mere feeling, as a proof of con- 
verting grace; who also frantically appeal to the passional 
instinct for what they term the "saving of the soul," irre- 
spective of nearly all sacred duties, holy habits or devout 
acta " Save your poor soul" is their vehement cry ; but the 
body or the mind are unknown in the processes of their re- 
ligious teaching. Now to be able to show such, that the 
saving of the soul is the salvation of the whole man, and 
means to obtjiin eternal life as a spiritual existence from 
Christ our life ; a new being from the second Adam, through 
which body, mind and spirit are all three brought under the 
power of a santifying grace, and we thus become literally 
and really new creatures, as being renewed in the temper 
and disposition of our minds; sanctified in our spiritual be- 
ing by the Lord's incoming, and purified in our bodies 
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through the Holy Ghost; — I say, to show this philosophically 
as well as Scripturally, will be a comfort to many be- 
lievers. 

Especially will it show the contradiction of Gospel truth 
to those sickening scenes which are daily paraded in public 
printb as operations of heavenly grace. Scenes, where con- 
demned criminals, men reeking with lust and blood, profess 
at the moment of death to glory in the punishment of their 
crimes, because they have (as they say), "saved their souls" 
by what they term "experiencing religion." Hence, they 
are assured of eternal life, because "their souls are saved !*' 
Ignorant, and blind to the truth that their soul is their whole 
l)eing, they do not understand that such soul saved must be 
body, mind and spirit. If these are saved, they must have 
all come under the power of that Spirit of Christ, and be 
long to Christ; and that the Divine Law is the Divine Will 
as He declares, — "What a man soweth that shall he also 
reap ; he that soweth to the flesh shall of the flesh reap cor- 
ruption ; he that soweth to the spirit shall of the spirit reap 
life everlasting." 

R. WHITTINGHAM. 



THE MORAVIANS IN THE HOUSATONIO 

VALLEY/ 

[concluded.] 

In December, 1748, the deserted stations in New York 
and New England were visited by two Moravian bishops, 
one of them being Zinzendorf 's son-inlaw, Baron John de 
Watteville. Two months later, the remnant of the Indian 
congregations was placed under the charge of David Bruce, 
the sturdy lay-preacher who had* bearded Thomas Clap in 
the College hall. Bruce was stationed at Wechquadnach, 
and resided on the western or New York shore of the lake, 
in a mission bouse which took its name from the lake, as 
the latter was known to the Brethren. They called it 
Gnadensee, or Lake of Grace, as if they would have it re- 
mind them at once of far-off homes in Germany or eastern 
Switzerland, and of that spiritual realm from which they 
were never exiles. It is much to be wished that a name so 
suggestive to them, and so full of historical interest to us, 
might come into use once more in place of the present very 
prosaic appellation ot Indian Pond. Bruce, of course, paid 
frequent visits to Scatacook,, but a peculiar interest attaches 

* A. slight inaccuracy in the first part of this paper, discovered too late for 
correction in the manuscript, may be removed by inserting t)ie word '* per- 
manent " before the word "efforts,*' p. 196,1. 18. The Brethren began a 
mission among the Indiana in Georgia in 1735, but were compelled to aban- 
don it in 1738. (Lo-skiel P. ii. 3 — 5.) A few misprints, chiefly in proper 
names, and no doubt less the fault of the printer than of the writer, are per- 
haps worth mentioning. The word "nineteenth," p. 195, 1. 12, should of 
course be "eighteenth;" •* Waraumang," p. 204, 1. 12, should be " Waraw- 
maug;" "Potalik,"p. 206,1. 8, should be "Potatik;" " Kawnaumeck," p. 
207, note, should be "Kaunaumeek;" Pyrlaena," p. 208,1. 6, should be 
*'PyrlaBua;" "presented," p. 213, note, should be "preserved." 
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to a raiesionary enterprise in which he engaged in the up- 
per part of the Honsatonic Valley, within the province of 
MasBachngetts. The Moravian records speak of a station 
called WeBtenhuck, and the name, as they employ it, un- 
donbtedly means Stockbridcre. Hither Briiee came more 
than once, "sowing the seed of the Gospel wherever he 
came." Now the seed of the Gospel had been sown in that 
particnlar field by one tireless husbandman for fifteen 
years, and the Moravians commonly refrained from inter- 
ference with the missionaries of other chnrches. There is 
abundant reason for believing that they thought the Stock- 
bridge mission in bad hands, and equally abundant reason 
for believing that they were entirely mistaken. The mis- 
sionary, John Sergeant, a Congregationalist, did a work of 
which the good results were manifest after he had been in 
his grave a century. But his method differed alike from 
that pursued, at this time, by the Brethren, and that pur- 
sued by David Brainerd. He relied largely upon instruc- 
tion, addressing fii*st the reason, as the Moravians first 
addressed the heart, and Brainerd the conscience. The 
Moravians had used precisely the same method for years 
in Greenland, and had abandoned it, not because it seemed 
to them wrong in the abstract, but because, with the Green- 
landers, it apparently failed. With Sergeant's Indians, long 
in contact with civilization, it apparently did not fail, and 
he therefore did not abandon it. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that Sergeant's amiable and cheerful temper betrayed 
him into one serious error. He sanctioned, what he might 
easily have prevented, certain Indian merry-makings which 
were very liable to abuse, and thus exposed himself to the 
not unreasonable censures of more austere evangelists. His 
disciples, nevertheless, were fast learning Christian manli- 
ness of their teacher, and for the simple reason that their 
teacher was himself doing and bearing, among them and 
for them, what was to him the will of God. Personal in- 
fluence was the common factor in these three divers meth- 
ods of presenting Christianity, and in virtue of that com- 
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mon factor they were all succesBfal. It is to be observed 
that in Sergeant, as also in Daniel Boardmaii, of New Mil- 
ford, the Moravians came into contact with the genuine 
religious life which existed in New England before the 
Great Awakening. Being themselves the product of the 
Awakening in its earlier manifestations, they were still less 
in sympathy with Sergeant than with Brainerd. And the 
Stockbridge missionary, while he spoke of them far more 
mildly than John Brainerd did, evidently thought them 
fanatical and bigoted/ 



1 Loskiel P. i. 66, 81, 89, 113, 115; Moray, in N. Y. and Conn., 161—7 -, 
Hopkins' Historical Memoirs of the Mission at Housatumuck. 1752, paanm; 
History of the Gountj of Berkshire, Pittsfield. 1829, 239 seq.; Miss Jones' 
Stockbridge Past and Present, Springfield, 1854, 113, etc; Life of President 
Kdwards, 449 — 50, etc 

Westonhuck, (or Westonhook) is the Duteh form of Housatonic. The 
lattor is spelled Hooestennuc by President Dwight, (Travels, i 32 note, eto.) 
and the Indiaus accented the first syllable. (Mora v. in N. Y. and Conn., 75.) 
Algonquin scholars cannot trace the word in any aboriginal tongue, and it is 
probable that this musical " Indian" name is the product of an effort of the 
Indians to speak Dutch, succeeded by an effort of the Yankees to speak 
what they thought was Muhhekanneew. (Smith's History of Pittsfield, 
1869, 18, noto.) The identification of Loskiel's Westenhuck witti Stock- 
bridge differs. In appearance, from that proposed by Moravian writers, who 
suggest Housatonic, in the town of Great Barrington. (Morav. in N. Y. and 
Conn., 72; Life of Zeisberger, 117, noto.) It is quite possible that Bruce 
preached to the Indians outside of their village, but that his hearers were 
Stockbridges, and members of Sergeant's congregation is clear from a com- 
parison of Loskiel with Hopkins. The proper Indian name of Stockbridge 
was Wnahtukook, while the name of Westonhook as a territorial desig^nation, 
was given very early, to a tract of land lying on the disputed boundary be- 
tween Massachusetts and New York, and partly corresponding to Shef- 
field in the former Slate. But the name had a more extended application. 
Not only does Hopkins expressly say that it includes Stockbridge, (Memoirs, 
142) but the Moravians identify the two, using Westeahook as equivalent to 
Wauuachquatagoch, i. e., Wnahtukook. (Buding. Samml. P. xiv. See also 
Stiles' Itinerary, ia manuscript, in the Library of Yale College, l 514; New 
Kughind Genealogical and Antiquarian Register yiii. 215 — 6; Mass. His. 
Soc. Collect., 2d ser., x. 1 24 ; and for the more common application of West- 
enhook, the various collections of New York colonial papers.) It ia proper 
to add that no allusion is made in the text to the preaching of the Moravians 
at the station called by them Wehtak, (otherwise known as Weatang, in 
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It 18 probable, that in epite of all this, there would liavc 
been no inroad upon Sergeant'8 territory but for an invita- 
tion which Brace received from a personage whom the 
Brethren describe as " the head-chief of the Mahikan na- 
tion." He wa8, in fact, the second in rank among the 
Stockbridge Indians, the *' lieutenant," Umpachenee. Um- 
pachenee was a communicant in Sergeant^s church, but he 
was sorely beset by the Indian^s vice, intemperance, and 
just at this time he was drinking hard. That journey to 
Stockbridge, which is particularly mentioned in the Mora- 
vian histories, was made a few months after Bruce arrived 
at Wechquadnach, towards the end of June, 1749. Tlie 
details of the visit can not be given ; it may have been a 
pleasant one for Bruce, it was certainly a very painful one 
for Sergeant, and he was almost immediately attacked by a 
nervous fever. He from the first regarded his illness as 
mortal, but in the spirit of one sworn to be '^ faithful unto 
death," he dragged himself to his pulpit to warn his peo- 
ple, once more, against unfaithfulness. As his symptoms 
became more alarming, the Indians assembled of their own 
accord to pray for him, and it is pleasant to believe that, at 
least among the silent petitioners in such an assemblage, 
was the man who had done so much to make his hard task 
harder. The missionary's suflEerings were protracted for 
several weeks, but they were borne with the utmost patience 
and humility, and he died, as he had lived, ^* having the 
testimony of a good conscienc.\" '*In the comfort of 
a reasonable, religious and holy hope." Sergeant's ill- 
ness can scarcely have begun when, after three days of sharp 
pain, the good fight of David Bruce was over. His journey 
to Stockbridge may have involved too great fatigue and ex- 
posure; it w}is, at all events, quickly followed by his illness 

Salisbury, Coud.) for the reason that the Salisbury Indians are said to have 
removed to Stockbridge as early as 1742. Their relations with the Brethren 
must have been maintained chiefly through the visits of the latter at Stock- 
bridge, or through their llrst visits to the neighboring Indians of Sharon. 
(Moray, in N. Y. and Conn., 72 ; DeForesK, 402.) 
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and death. Two Indians watched over him constantly, and 
thongh English neighbors lent their assistance, the funeral 
rites were left to his own affectionate disciples. Joshua 
Manwehu pronounced bis eulogy, and after his body, laid 
across two canoes, had been borne over the quiet waters of 
Gnadensee to the Indian burying-ground, the sachem, 
Gideon, offered the last prayer beside the open grave. 
Bruce's name is one of the two inscribed upon the monu- 
ment at Wechqnadnach, but for the heart which delights in 
Christian heroism the monument bears two names more, his 
who was dying so bravely at Stockbridge, and his whose 
dust already hallowed the soil of Northampton. Bruce, 
Sergeant and Brainerd, so different in their conception of 
the religion which they preached, had shown that their faith 
and love were one, by doing in the same valley, for the 
same race, the common work of taming wild hearts and 
making base lives noble. It is another proof that the true 
spiritual battle is not that which good men are fighting 
when, in God's name, they oppose one another. And two 
years later the Indian who had varied his drunken pastime 
by pitting the Moravian against the Old Light evangelist, 
met his own fate in a manner which showed that they had 
not thrown their lives away. Two chroniclers, in curiously 
contrasted phraseology, tell the same story of a Christian 
death.' 



»Lo8kiel, p. ii. 116—6, 130; Morav. in N. Y. and Conn., 68— 9, note; 
Hopkins' Memeirs, 147, 159, 161—2. 

David Brainerd died at the house of Jonathan Edwards, in Northampton, 
Mass., Oct. 9, 1747. He and Sergeant saw one another often while Brainerd 
was stationed at Kaunaumeek, N. Y., before he went to New Jersey, but 
thero was evidently a lack of sympathy between them. He thought well 
enough of Sergeant, however, to leave his own Indians under the latters 
care. (See Brainerd's Life by Edwards.) The permanent character of Ser- 
geant's work has been recently illustrated. At the twenty-tlzth anniversary 
of the Laurel Hill A^ssocintion, of Stockbridge, in August, 1879, an historical 
discourse was delivered by the Rev. Jeremiah Slingerland, a Stockbridge 
Indian froiu the West. In ihe course of it he said, "Amid the changes and 
demoralizing influences of emigration, the tribe has never ceased its hold 
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The fnll protection which Count Zinzendorf hnd asked 
from the British government in behalf of his co-religionists, 
was formally granted a few weeks before Brace's last jour- 
ney to Stockbridge^or in June, 1749. And, while the laws 
under which they had chiefly suffered were quietly disap- 
pearing from the revised statute-book of Connecticut, the 
brethren were introduced to the colony by Parliament as 
'^ an ancient Protestant Episcopal Church." But they were 
none the more welcome on this account. Parliamentary 
interference with colonial legislation was fast becoming of- 
fensive, while most people thought that there were too many 
Episcopalians in Connecticut already. The Moravians, 
moreover, had lately given the world some excuse for call- 
ing them fanatical, and, though better known than six years 
before, they were no better liked. Jonathan Edwards, the 
foremost divine of America, and his disciple, Joseph Bell- 
amy, who was among the ablest of the Connecticut minis- 
ters, and who lived but a few miles from Kent, were pre- 
pared to denounce them, while John Brainerd made his 
investigation of their doctrine and practice just in time to 
warn his New England friends against them, as they re- 
turned to their eastern missions. For a quarter of a cen- 
tury they were, on both sides of the Atlantic, the objects 
of incessant and furious attacks upon religious grounds, 
and in this conntr}' the suspicion that they were in the pay 
of France was only slumbering. This general aversion goes 

upon education and religion. Tho light once enkindled within them while 
here, has never ceased to burn and shine, nor have the impressions in favor 
of civilization been lost. These have distinguished them among other tribes," 
etc. (Berkshire Courier, Sept. 3, 1879.) To the lieutenant, Umpachenee, an 
interest attaches of another sort. He was the son-in-law of " K Tow Koam, 
king of the rivers," one of the Indian potentates who visited Kngland in the 
reign of Queen Anne, and whose reflections on what thej saw there are 
given us by Addison. (Spectator, No. 60. 8ee also Ta tier No. 171.) Hop- 
kins calls the same person " Ktowaukauro, chief of the River Indians," 
(anotlier name for the Mohicans) and tells us that Umpachenee's eldest sod, 
who bore his maternal grandfather's name, spent a winter at school in New 
Haven, while Sergeant was a tutor in Yale College. (Memoirs, 16 — 7.) 
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far to explain the silence of their contemporaries about their 
labors in New England, and our consequent ignorance upon 
the subject. Good men dared not speak evil of a good 
work, and dared not speak well of wrong methods and 
false teachers ; thej therefore said nothing. And so, while 
they could not again banish the missionaries from the soil 
of Connecticut, they very nearly succeeded in excluding 
the mission from her history.' 

The Brethren now transferred their headquarters from 
Wechquadnach to Scatacook, where there was no farther 
danger of interference, and where the Indian congregation 
was largest. The good results of their efforts for the pro- 
motion of industry and sobriety, were soon visible, and 
must have done much to conciliate their old enemies. Few 
spectacles would have impressed that community more pro- 
foundly than that of an Indian who loved work and could 
control his love of hard cider. The schools were re-opened, 
and the colonial archives at Hartford contain specimens of 
penmanship, probably executed by graduates of these insti- 
tutions, which present fewer difficulties, to some readers, 
than the diaries of their teachers, preserved at Bethlehem. 
Early in the year 1752 the missionary establishment wa;s 
made complete hy the erection of a chapel, and the In- 
dians themselves labored hard and cheerfully in building 
it. In the meantime, the mission at Wechquadnach had 
become extinct in consequence of the removal of the con- 
verts to Gnadenhiitten, the settlement of Christian Indians 
in Pennsylvania. Its place, however, was soon supplied by 
a Moravian Church, bearing the name of Sichem, and com- 
posed of Yankee farmere who had gone" into a kind of re- 
ligious exile just across the border. Most of them were evi- 



^ Lifo and Times of David Zeisberger, Edmund do Schweinitz, Pbila., 1 870, 
154 and note ; Conn. Col. Rec. ix. 41^2, 455, 497 — S, 550—1 and note, 580; 
Hildreth's History of U. S., N. Y., 1849, ii. 388, Dwight's Edwards, 406—7; 
Bellamy's Works, N. T., 1812, i. 56, 440; Life of John Brainerd, 196--207 ; 
Tyerman*s Wesley, i. and ii. ; Wedgwood's do., 206 — 19. 
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dently separatists, nnwilling to pay the taxes levied in 
Connecticut for the support of the regular churches, and ex- 
posed there to severe treatment in consequence. The sta- 
tion at Potatuck, on the lower Housatonic, was still under 
the care of the missionaries at Kent, but the Indians were 
gradually removing to Scatacook, and were ultimately in- 
cluded in that congregation. So remembrance of the 
Moravians seems to have been preserved in the local tradi- 
tions respecting the Potatucks. At about the date of the 
building of the chapel we have, through the Pachgatgoch 
diary, (May, 1752) a glimpse of John Brainerd. One of 
the converts, named Samuel, met him at Hartford, where 
he was prosecuting an application before the legislature for 
help in his faithful effort to carry on his brother's work 
among the New Jersey Indians. Samuel reported on his 
return that Brainerd '' incessantly plagued him with ques- 
tions about the Brethren, and found much fault with them. 
Samuel said that he had come on business, and not to dis- 
pute about religion. He and the other Indians loved the 
Brethren ; they had never seen anything bail about them. 
The fact of the Indians forsaking him [Brainerd] proved 
that they did not love him. He, therefore, should not 
blame the Brethren, but lay the blame at his own door." 
Brainerd's censures are the more to be regretted since he 
must have been in a benevolent mood. Not only was he 
successful, as lie deserved to be, in iiis suit at Hartford, but, 
by still greater good fortune, he had secured a wife in New 
Haven. It is riglit to add that he liad already had from 
the leaders of the Moravian Church a practical endorse- 
ment of his fidelity and usefulness. Watteville and his col- 
league, Bishop Cammerhof, had visited Brainerd's station 
in New Jersey, on their return from their eastern journey, 
three years before, and gave such an account of it that the 
Brethren at Bethlehem felt bound ^^ not in the least to inter- 
fere with this good man among the Indians, bui rather to 
support him with their prayers." If some of his disciples 
deserted him tor the Moravians it was not due to the eager- 
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ness of the latter to win proselytes, but to the attractiveness 
of their methods, and, perhaps, to Indian fickleness.' 

For a number of years the mission at Kent was, on the 
whole, very prosperous. There were frequent changes in 
the mission staff, but they were made on principle, in order 
that the converts might not attach too much importance to 
the ministrations of individual teachers. In 1760, the pio- 
neer of the enterprise, Martin Mack, returned to spend there 
what he describes as "twenty very happy and blessed 
months," an expression which points to a change in the 
white Christians of the neighborhood not less than in the 
red ones. Among those who came on briefer errands, 
were David Zeisberger, one of the greatest of Indian mis- 
sionaries, and the old friend of the Wesleys, Peter Bohler. 
During this period the Indian church increased by a steady 
and healthy growth, which was more than double the rate 
of increase in the tribe, by birth and immigration. Here, 
as elsewhere, the Brethren carefully classified their disciples 
and exercised a constant and diligent oversight in forms 
adapted to the varying requirements of the different classes. 
Native helpers, male and female, were employed both in 
religious and secular matters. The laws enacted at Gnad- 
enhiitten by the council of missionaries and Indian assist- 
ants, may at least serve to show what was likely to be 
attempted at Pachgatgoch. Everybody must work, and 
nobody must beg or run in debt, though cases of real dis- 
tress were to be relieved ; children must go to school, and 
disorderly persons must be expelled. Tliere was a qualified 



•Loskiel, P., iL 114, 116, 124, 129—30, 147; Morav. in N. Y. and Conn., 
66—8, and note, 169; Cothren'a Ancient Woodbury, 1854, 86, 107—8, etc., 
Life of J. Brainerd. 

MS3. Conn. Col. Rec. viii. 108; Pach. Diary, Beth. Arch. 

In beginning larger citations from the Bethlehem MSS. I must once more 
acknowledge my very great obligations to bishop de Schweinitz, wlio spent 
hours in translating for me long passages from the diaries and other papers, 
which would have been nearly or quite useless to me without his help. His 
kindness and patience entitle him to my lasting gratitude. 
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individnal ownership of land, and tiiis arrangement subsist- 
ed among the Scatacooks for years afler the Moravians 
withdrew. The effect of all this upon the character of the 
the natives was extremely wholesome. Among the Indian 
officials, es|)ecially, there was often a tenderness of con- 
science, and a deep sense of responsibility, such as any 
church or state might be glad to find in its agents. There 
were, of course, grave failures in Christian duty, and even 
some apostasies. But the Brethren seldom lost the love of 
those who had once learned the lesson of love which they 
made so easy, and they constantly saw the prodigals of their 
spiritual family coming back to tliem with penitent con 
fessions and promises of amendment. And, by degrees, 
their civilized neighbors were becoming their friends. Tliis 
process was, perhaps, somewhat retarded by the counter 
process through which the English colonists in general 
found their Indian allies becoming their enemies, and for 
which the baneful influence of the Moravians furnished a 
convenient explanation. There were, moreover, with- 
in a few years after the mission was re estabjishcd, 
some hostile movements along the New England bor- 
der, and even at Stockbridge, which had never be- 
fore been molested, several whites were killed in the 
summer of 1754. And, still more unfortunately for the 
Brethren, a Moravian convert, of the Wechquadnach tribe, 
greatly alarmed the towns people of Sharon in the autumn 
of the same year, b}' the energetic way in which he assert- 
ed his title to lands within the township. Search was 
made at Kent for the Stockbridge murderers, generally be- 
lieved at the time to have belonged to the Scliaghticokcs of 
the Hudson, while the Indians of Pachgatgrx^h, (the Scata- 
cooks of the Housatonic) were forbidden, on pain of death, 
to enter Sharon. But when, in November, 1755, ten white 
residents of Gnadenhuttcn were butchered by the commcm 
enemy, and the town itself was destroyed, the Brethren 
were generally admitted to have made a satisfactory vindi- 
cation of their political character. After this event, if not 
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before it, the settlers at Kent gave ample proofs of their 
good will to the missionaries. They paid them frequent 
visits, and pressed them for visits in return ; they attended 
their services, sometimes in inconvenient numbers; the 
magistrates protected them against mischief-making traders, 
and advised the Indians to allow the Brethren to settle their 
disputes. At a formal official visit, made for the purpose of 
reading to the tribes those laws of the colony in which they 
were interested, one of the visitors opened the proceedings 
with a prayer for Grod's blessing on the mission. The 
clergy, too, treated the missionaries with courtesj^ though, 
as became ecclesiastics, their admiration of these saintly 
heretics was less unqualified than that yielded by civilians. 
On one occasion, for example, the mission was visited by 
a zealous and useful New Light clergyman, the Rev. Elisha 
Kent, ancestor of the distinguished jurist, Chancellor Kent, 
and of the arctic explorer. Dr. Elisha Kent Kane. Mr. 
Kent asked whether the Brethren believed that Christ died 
for the sins of all men, and being answered in the affirma- 
tive, lie exclaimed, "God keep me from entertaining such an 
idea!" A company of Indian revivalists, who had forsaken 
or been expelled from the Congregationalist and separatist 
communions, and who were allowed the use of the chapel, 
denounced the resident missionary to his disciples in true 
separatist fashion. They seem, however, to have profited 
intellectually by their intercourse with the white people of 
Connecticut, for the diary relates that one of them " asked 
a great many questions, after the manner of the Presby- 
terians." But those who were best acquainted with the 
missionaries honored and trusted them, and an emphatic 
endorsement of their work was given when members of the 
Indian congregation were appointed to various minor offices 
under the town authorities. In fact, the Moravians had 
made it possible to carry into effect the Indian policy of 
Connecticut. And this little theocratic state, administered 
in Christ's name by Christ's representatives, could not be 
treated as an alien by the Christian commonwealth in 
whose bosom it was nurtured. 
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The vear 1760, which was saddened for the wliole Morav- 
ian church by the death of its great leader, Count Zin25en- 
dorf, brouglit a special sadness to the Indian congregation 
at Kent. The patriarch Gideon Manwehu, '* our dear old 
Gideon," as the diary affectionately calls him, died on the 
28th of January, at the age of seventy-three. The flat 
stone above his grave may have remained undisturbed, 
though unremarked, for more than a century. It is said 
that there were many such within the limits of the " Gottes 
Akker" at Pachgatgoch at a comparatively recent date, and 
the brief history of their disappearance is curious and sug- 
gestive. The scythe passed over them unhindered, but 
they were removed as obstructions wlien modern invention 
introduced the mowing-machine. Gideon's son Joshua, or 
Job, succeeded his father in the sachemship.* 

In the year 1768 the mission received its death-blow. The 
diary ceases at this point, and we know very little of what 
took place at Kent, beyond the fact that the congregation 
was almost broken up, and that during the next two or three 
years there were scarcely any baptisms. We can, however, 
readily discover the primary cause of the dispersion. The 
little Christian tribe on the Housatonic was thus rudely 
shaken by the outer waves of a vast disturbance, which had 
its centre far away among the great northern lakes, and 
which has been made familiar to us through the brilliant 
narrative of Mr. Parkman, under the name of the Con- 
spiracy of Pontiac. The Moravians and their converts in 



'LoBkiel, P. ii. 88, 124, 131-2, 142-3, 155, 166-71, 193, 197, 200, Ac. ; 
Mack's Autobiog. ; Lire of Zoisbcrger, chapter xii. ; Hopkins' Memoirs, 
166-7 ; Dwight*R Edwards, 542-7: Holland's History of Western Massachu- 
8ett'8, Springfield. 1855, i., 187; De Forest, 403-5. 

MSS. Pachg. Diary, Register of Boptisms. Conn. Col. Papers, Indians, ii. 
Doc. 206. 

The relations between the Bretlireu and the colonists at this period, of 
themselves abundantly prove that previous harshness had been largely the 
result of the honest mistakes of well-meaning men, and that greedy and un- 
scrupulous men had less influence in Connecticut than the missionaries gave 
them credit for. 
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Pennsylvania became the objects of renewed suspicion, 
and the latter were in the utmost peril, though the provin- 
cial government succeeded in protecting them. The preva- 
lent excitement soon showed itself in Connecticut. A col- 
lection for the benefit of the Bev. Eleazar Wheelock's In- 
dian school at Lebanon, which the assembly authorized in 
May, was suspended in October, on account of the state of 
public feeling; and while the assembly was thus reversing 
its action, a fierce blow was struck at Connecticut, upon soil 
M'hich she claimed, and was beginning to occupy, in the 
valley of the Susquehanna. On the 15th of October, 1763, 
occurred the firat " Wyoming Massacre," when eleven per- 
sons, whose names are on record, were murdered, and the 
survivors made their way back amidst great peril and suf- 
fering to their Eastern friends. There can be little doubt 
that some of these emigrants had gone from the Housatonic 
Valley; and by an unfortunate coincidence certain murders, 
falsely charged upon the Moravian Indians of Pennsylva- 
nia, were committed just a week before the calamity on the 
Susquehanna, while two weeks after it one of their number, 
a Mohican from Shekomeko, was arrested on the sworn 
statement of the widow of a victim that he belonged to the 
scalping party. He was finally acquitted, though tried in 
the county where the murder took place. But it would 
have been strange if the bitter feeling which such an accu- 
sation, so preferred, aroused in Pennsylvania, had not ex- 
tended itself to Connecticut, when the story was told to 
those whose friends and kindred were coming back to thciii, 
with sad hearts and broken fortunes, leaving the mutilated 
bodies of their dead unburied behind them. We are not 
told that violence was attempted or planned at Kent, but it 
may be inferred that the Indians were terrified cither by 
what threatened them or by what had befallen their breth- 
ren, and sought refuge wherever they fancied that they could 
find it. The dispersion was temporary, and some degree of 
oversight was maintained while it lasted. In 1766 an Eng- 
lishman, named Edward Thorpe, took charge of the mission. 
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But he must soon have discovered symptoms of the moral 
malady, which years before had withdrawn from the con- 
gregation a valned assistant, who left them becanse, as the 
Brethren wrote, " he was restless of heart." Not long after 
Thorpe's arrival the Sachem himself, using, perhaps signifi- 
cantly, the name Job, which he bore before he knew the 
Moravians, asked the assembly to order the sale of the lands 
at Scatacook, so that the tribe might remove to Stockbridge. 
Nothing came of this petition, but causes of restlessness 
multiplied. The firat '* overseer^' of the Scatacooks, Mr. 
Jabez Swift, who had been appointed by the government, 
with the concurrence of the resident missionary, died, after 
ten years of faithful service, in 1767, and the Legislature, 
greatly to the detriment of the Indians, neglected for seve- 
ral years to appoint a successor. It had, moreover, become 
the policy of the United Brethren to separate their disciples 
as much as possible from the whites, and tlieir converts in 
Pennsylvania, after many vicissitudes, were now gathered 
at a distance from the settlements, on the north branch of 
the Susquehanna. Here they had built a new Christian 
town, called Friedenshiitten, and Indian emigrants were 
flocking to it from every quarter. Many of the original 
settlers must have been former residents of Wecbquadnach 
and Shekomeko, and well known to the Scatacooks. Among 
them, too, was probably a daughter of the first Mauwehu, 
named Christiana, who had been educated at Bethlehem. A 
migration from Pachgatgoch to Friedenshiitten is what 
might have been looked for, and though it is perhaps no- 
where expressly mentioned, it would explain a large reduc- 
tion in numbers which occurred at this period (from 102 in 
1765 to 62 in 1774), and the simultaneous removal of the 
last missionary. Thorpe, after having been in charge for 
four years, was withdrawn in 1770. The mission, however, 
was not yet wholly abandoned. The ministers who success- 
ively served the white congregation at Sichem now added 
to their duties the care of the renmant of the Scatacooks. 
But it would seem that the Indian church had wholly ceased 
18 
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to grow, and perhaps the office oftenest asked for was one of 
which each repetition niarked a fresh stage in the progress 
of decay, the reading of the Burial Litany. Bnt emigration 
to Pennsylvknia was also in progress from Sichem, and that 
church was discontinued a few yeara later. One of its last 
teachers was the Rev. Joseph Powell, who died in Septem- 
ber, 1774, and whose name is inscribed, with that of David 
Bruce, on the monument reared in the old Indian burying- 
gronnd on the eastern shore of Gnadensee. In the absence 
of more exact information the date of Powell's death may 
be taken as marking the close of the Brethren's work among 
the Indians of the Housatonic Valley in their old homes. 
This work was continued elsewhere, and it will be necessary 
to sketch briefly one more stage of its progress.* 

But before we follow the missionaries and their disciples 
westward, let us see how much had been accomplished in 
New England. By far the most important station was that 
of Pachgatgoch. This was under the care of Moravian 
teachers, with some interruptions, for thirty-one years (1743 

' Loskiel P. ii. 230, and chapters xv. xvi.. P. iii. ; chapters i-iii. ; Lire, of 
Zeisberger. chapters xvi., xvii. ; Consp. of Podc, 396, chapters xxiv-xxv. ; 
Append. E.; Miner^s History of Wyoming, Phil. 1845, 64-8; Pearce*8 An- 
nals of Luzerne Co., 60, Append A. ; Memorials of Moravian Oh., i. 31, note; 
Morav. in N. Y. and Conn., 169-71 ; Memoir of Rev. Eleazar Wheelock, D. 
D„ by Rev. Drs. McLure and Parish, Newbury port, 1811, 26-7. 

MSS. Reirister of Baptisms ; Record of Ordinations ; Letier from Bishop 
de Schweinitz; Conn. Col. Rec. x. 19, 42; Conn. Col. Papers, Indians, it.: 
Docs. 81, 200, 201. 

The collection for Wheelock*s school was afterwards made (in 1766), and 
I have seen a copy of the official recommendation, or " brief,** on which is 
endorsed the amount of contributions received, probably in Woodbury, the 
town within the origpnal limits of which the Potatucks iiad lived. In spite 
of the intense hostility manifested at that period against our own church, 
Episcopalians took part in this gift to a Congregational enterprise, carried on 
in the interest of religion and humanity, and Dr. Johnson, of Stratford, as 
wo learn from his latest biographer, the Rev. Dr. Beardsley, of New Haven, 
" showed his Christian and catholic spirit** in warmly urging his people *' to 
contribute cheerfully and generously to so good a work.** (See Conn. Col. 
Rec. MSS., x. 213; Memoir of Wheelock, 36; Life and Correspondence of 
Samuel Johnson, D. D., 308-9.) 
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-1774), and in charge of resident miBsionaries, with little 

or no interruption, for twenty-one years (1749-1770). Of 

tbe Scatacooks there were baptized during this period, at 
their own village or in its neighbor^iood, one hundred and 

forty-two persons. The tribe apparently never numbered, 

after 1749, more than one hundred and twenty-seven at any 

one time. The Potatucks, of whom there were about forty 

when the Moravians came, and who were absorbed by the 

Scatacooks, are included in this enumeration. The Wcch- 

quadnach Indians, scarcely more numerous than the Pota- 

tucks, were no doubt for the most part baptized before their 

removal to Pennsylvania : and members of all these coin- 

mi 9 

munities, together with a few of the Stockbridgc Indians, 
were received into the Moravian church after leaving New 
£ngland. It may then fairly be said that the three tribes, 
or clans, with which the Brethren had most to do, were at 
least outwardly Ciiristianized by their efl[ort«?. 

That the remnant of the Indian congregation at Kent 
when deprived of its teachers, and, probabh^ of the best 
and most energetic of its younger members, should have 
sunk into vice and irreligion, is not to be wondered at. The 
devil repairs damages very fast. But the mission was not a 
failure in the judgment of contemporaries. The historian 
of Connecticut, Dr. Trumbull, testifies that it seemed to 
have effected * almost a perfect reformation." There is also 
an apparently unnoticed thread of connection, which it is 
difficult not to regard as also a channel of influence, between 
this half forgotten mission and some of the most remarkable 
achievements of Christian philanthropy. One of those 
friendly ofBcials, whose visits are mentioned in the Pachgat- 
goch diary, had a son, born a few weeks before Martin 
Mack was driven away, and ordained as a congregational 
minister a few months before Edward Thorpe was with- 
drawn. The whole progress of the Brethren's work at Kent 
must therefore have been among the most familiar facts of 
his early life. And it is incredible that when the young 
man himself became a father, and began, with a power of 
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quaint deecription seldom surpagsed, to picture that early 
lite for his own children, the misBion -house at Scatacook, 
and the reserved, foreign-looking teachers who came and 
went, should not often have provided him with a subject. 
The ideal of Christian heroism, cherished in a New England 
parponage, vras naturally supplied by the chronicles of New 
England, by the story of her Eliots and her Brainerds. But 
their ideal of Christianity itself was the heroic one, and the 
unselfish consecration of the pilgrim knight who listens for 
and answers the pleading voices that come from the *' icy 
mountains'* and the '^ coral strand,*' seemed to them little 
else than the sworn duty of all Christ's good soldiers. Such 
a household was a fit nursery for the modest zeal, the stren- 
uous patience, of one whose utter self-forgetfulness has ob- 
scured his fame, like the waves which roll over him and will 
bear no epitaph. Even the name of Samuel John Mills 
maybe unfamiliar to some who read these pages, but others 
will remember that to him chiefly our common religion is 
indebted for two great societies which are still sending the 
teachers and the text book of Christianity round the world, 
and that he died in striving to plant the free commonwealth 
which still holds open the western gate of Africa to Chris- 
tian civilization. It may be that lingering religious jeal- 
ousies deprived even this great-hearted man of the full in- 
spiration of that example of which he must have heard so 
often. But those who feel any interest in the tasks of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, or 
of the American Bible Society, or in the fortunes of Li- 
beria, will take pleasure in knowing that the father of one 
who did so much to found them all, grew from childhood 
to manhood by the side of a Moravian mission.* 



' De Forest, 353, 409-11, 417-20; Barber, 472. 476; Cothren, Trumbull, 
ii. 84, 106-7 ; Sprague's^nnalH of the American Pulpit (Cong; art. Samuel J 
Mills, the father) ; Spring's Memoirs of the Rev. Samuel J. Mills, (the sod), 
N. Y. 1820; Origin and History of Missions, Choules and Smith, 9th edit., 
2 vols, in one, N. T., 1851, ii. 234; Masssachusetts Hist. Soc. Col., IstSer. 
X. 118-9. 
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But is only from the next period of the history of the 
Indian congregations that we shall learn to appreciate even 
the direct results of the Brethren's work in New England, 
or to measure the force of those prejudices which have so 
long deprived it of due honor there. Friedenshiitten, the 
Moravian town ou the Susquehanna, justified its name, the 
" Tents of Peace." It included many converts from Penn- 
sylvania, in addition to those who represented the earlier 
missions on the borc^fc of New York and New England. 
The town became very prosperous, and not only pastoral 
but agricultural and even commercial interests were with- 
drawing its inhabitants more and more from the old ways 
of forest life. But in 1772, under a hard necessity, Fried- 
enshiitten and its dependencies were abandoned in tlieir 
turn, and the converts removed by invitation to the new 
territories of the Delawares, on the eastern fork of the Mus- 
kingum, now known as the Tuscarawas. While this 
removal was in progress two young New Englanders, David 
McLure and Levi Frisbie, pupils of Eleazar Wheelock, the 
life-long friend of the red men, were making their way to 
the chief town of the Delawares, under the auspices of the 
Scotch Society which supported the Brainerds. At Pitts- 
burgh they met an Indian who had accompanied the Mora- 
vian emigrants from the Susquehanna. What they learned 
from him, as far as appears from Dr. Wheelock's abstract 
of McLure's journal, was that a body of Indians had lately 



MSS. Pachg. Diary; Register of Baptisms; OonD. State Rec. vi. 56-7; 
Stiles^s Itin. v. 167-60, 168; Stiles's Literary Diary, zui. 271-2; New Milford 
Town Records; History of Kent, Barzillai Slosson, Esq. 

Id a sermon preached iu 1801, by the Rev. Stanley Griswold, of New Mil- 
ford, much of which was copied into the town records, it is stated that 
Count Zinzendorf preached in New Milford. The Moravian authorities do 
not confirm this statement, and it would appear that Zinzendorf 's nearest 
appro:ich to the New England border was made iu a visit to Sheicomeko, in 
1742. His son-in-law, Watte ville, may have been at New Milford iu 1748, 
and it was visited from time to time by the missiouaries at Pachgatgoch. 
But I have found no meniiou of a ntatiou there, and the New Milford con- 
verts were probably all included in the congregation at Kent. 
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gone to tlie Muskingum, provided with implements of hus- 
bandry, and intending to live in a civilized manner. The 
motives of this remarkable proceeding are left by Dr. 
Wheelock to the imagination of his readers. McLure's ad- 
ventures among the Delawares, where he was most faithful 
and they most hospitable, are amply set forth, and we have 
a full report of the farewell oration pronounced by an In- 
dian senator in the name of the king. The first half was 
a compliment ; the second half Wfts as follows : ^' My 
Brother, you will now return home again from whence you 
came, and when you get there give my love to those that 
sent you. I have done speaking." But there is no report 
of blunt John Ettwein's proposal that the Scotch Society 
should place the money which it had devoted to the conver- 
sion of the Delawares in the hands of the United Brethren, 
nor any farther account of the three Christian colonies 
which were already building towns, with their chapels and 
school-houses, in the Tuscarawas Valley, nor any allusion, 
direct or indirect, to the Brethren or their missions. There 
could be no more striking illustration of the way in which 
the Moravians in the last century were regarded by good 
men, than is furnished by Wheelock's obstinate refusal to 
speak of them. McLure lived long enough to see prejudice 
disappear, and in his life of Wheelock he pays a high 
tribute to the Brethren. He especially commends their un- 
, willingness to enter into other men's labors, and contrasts 

' tlieir practice in this respect with that of "one or two 

modern sects," which he does not name, and about which, 
therefore, we can only indulge in melancholy conjectures.' 

^ Loskiel P. iii. chapter iv. ; Life of Zeisbergcr, chapter xxi. ; Pl&in aud 
Faithful Narrative, «lc., by Kleazar Wheelock, with successive **C0DtiDua- 
tions," Bostou and Loudon, 1163-75; Contin. of 1773,44-66; Memoirs of 
, Wheelock, 90 and notes, Append., 291-2, 295, etc. 

It is but right to say that Presbyterian evangelists had already visited the 

western Delawarod. DufHeld aud Beatty preached at their chief town ou 

I tlie Tuscarawas in 1766, about .five years before Zeisberger's first visit Post 

I and llecke welder, however, had made an abortive attempt to establish a 

I mission in the same region in 1762. It would seem that though the Morav- 
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One of the bands of emigrants to the TiiscarawaB was 
headed by an Indian named Joshna. He seems to have 
belonged originally to the Wechqnadnach, or Sharon elan, 
on the Connecticut border, though he had long lived in 
Pennsylvania. The town which he founded became the 
home of the converts from the east of the Hudson, and 
bore the name, already consecrated by the blood of martyrs, 
of Gnadenhiitten. With its sister towns it formed a Chris- 
tian commonwealth, in which sobriety, industry and thrift 
were bearing the same fruits as among white men. While 
enlightened observers gladly recognized its progress in civil- 
ization, observers of all sorts perceived, with various emo- 
tions, that these Indians were actually getting rich. In fact 
the history of the Tuscarawas towns virtually completes the 
record of perhaps the most instructive experiment thus far 
made towards a solution of the Indian problem. The pro- 
cess had been, as it ought to be, a gradual one. Many of 
the subjects of the experiment came from tribes which had 
felt the influences of civilized life under as favorable condi- 
tions as were then attainable, for two or three generations 
before the Moravians began to visit them. The latter had 
made Christianity, in one of its simplest and purest forms, 
the leading element in the process, and had now been at 
work long enough for children born of Christian parents to 
have become parents themselves. The advance had been 
made by successive steps, through which hunters had been 
slowly transformed into herdmen and farmers, and were 
beginning to be mercliants. Separation from white com- 
munities had been a necessary condition of success, but the 
series of removals which this had involved had been borne 
wonderfully well, and it does not Appear why the Moravian 
Indians were not prepared to be received and absorbed, on 

T r I — - - 

iau8, as usual, found readier access to the Indians than anybody else, even 
they were at 6rst welcomed by the Delaware king from purely seltish mo- 
tives. He ultinmtely became their sincere friend, aud a convert. (See Life 
of John Brainerd, 364; Life of Zeisberger, 256, 412, 422-3, 436, 442-3; 
Heckewelder's Narrative, Phil. 1820, 59-66.) 
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equal and honorable terms, into the wliite population which 
must, sooner or later, have surrounded them. Meanwhile 
the only serious defect which anybody could have found in 
their civilization was that it made war unlawful. 

During the American Revolution the little republic tried to 
be not so much neutral as, in a Christian way, the ally of both 
partiea It was almost inevitably suspected of hostility by 
both, though most distrusted by those whom it was able to 
serve best, the American borderers. In September, 1781, 
its inhabitants were forcibly removed by a party of Indians 
marching under the British flag. The exiles were in danger 
of starvation, and in the February following about one hun- 
dred and fifty of them visited the Tuscarawas to gather the 
Indian corn which had stood unharvested through the winter. 
Simultaneously there occurred a bloody attack on the border 
by the hostile savages, and a vicarious vengeance, equaling 
in perfidy and surpassing in cruelty the Massacre of Glen- 
coe, was taken on the Christian Indians at Gnadenhiitten. 
After the latter had seen pretended friends become by an- 
other and more odious pretence their judges, and had 
listened to the sentence of death from men whose homes, as 
they knew, though probably the murderers did not, their 
watchfulness had often saved from torch and tomahawk, 
they passed one night in singing and praying and the 
mutual confession of sin. No company of primitive Chris- 
tians, waiting in the amphitheatre for the leap of hungry 
lions, could have borne themselves more nobly. When 
morning dawned (it was the 8th of March, 1782), nearly a 
hundred Indians, of Onadenhiitten and the neighboring 
village of Salem, two-thirds of them being women and chil- 
dren, were first butchered and then scalped by the hands of 
civilized white men. Among the victims was Gideon Mau- 
wehu's daughter, Christiana. After having, in momentary 
weakness, kneeled before the leader of the assassins to ask 
for lier life, she died silently, with Indian fortitude and 
Christian resignation. With her died two young grand- 
danghtei-s of Joshua, the founder of Gnadenhiitten. How 
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many famiHes from the valley of the Housatonic helped to 
swell this band of martyrs' can perhaps never be known, 
but of baptized Scatacooks alone, not otherwise accounted 
for, nineteen bore names which appear in the list of victims. 
Joshua bad himself died peacefully a few years before, but 
his son Joshua, the father of the murdered girls, and a most 
ardent, patient, Christian man, was afterwards tomahawked 
and burned, as a sorcerer, under the influence of the famous 
Tecumseh. Two of Brainerd's Indians, from New Jersey, 
both of whom had been usefully employed as ^' national as- 
sistants," perished at Gnadenhiitton.* 

^ LoBkie], P. iii. chapters y.— x. ; Hecke welder's Narrative, 229-328, 408- 
15 ; Life of Zeisberger, 423-6 and note, chapters xxxi. — v. 666; Doddridge's 
Notes (quoted in Life of Zeisberger) ; De Haas's Earlj Settlement and In- 
dian Wars of W. Virginia, Wheeling and Phila., 1851,183-8, Crawford's 
Campaign, etc. ; C. W. Butterfleld, Cin. 1873, 36-8, etc. ; Atlantic Monthly, 
Jan. 1869, '< Gnadenhutten." 

MSS. Register of Baptisms; Stilea's Itinerary, v. 157-60 (giving list of 
Scatacooks in 1789); Letter from Bishop de Schweinitz. 

The butchery at Gnadenhiitten seems to have found no defenders, even 
among the historians of the border. It is indeed said in extenuation, and 
not without force, that the murderers, far from being ruffians, were the best 
men among the settlers ; that some of them had suffered terrible wrongs at 
the hands of the hostile Indians ; and that certain Moravian converts were 
generally believed to have had al least a guilty knowledge of the outrages. 
It is also to be remembered that frontiersmen have at intervals acted like 
barbarians from the period when the frontier line lay within gunshot of Ply- 
mouth rock. In 1676 a company of *■' praying Indians" were saved from 
massacre in Boston harbor only by the vigilance and firmness of the magis- 
trates. (Trans, of Amer. Antiq. Soc. i. 473, 494, etc.), while the colonial 
governments (that of Connecticut, as just and humane as any, among the rest), 
repeatedly offered bounties for scalps. (Corn. Col. Rec v. 167; etc., etc.) 
But civilized men have no right to be barbarians, and tlie slaughter of un- 
armed prisoners, of women and of young children, must be execrated forever 
by all whose hearts and consciences have not ceased to act. And if our bor- 
derers of lo-day copy an infamous example, they cannot shield themselves 
from abhorrence even by pleading their own sufferings. To plead the old 
crimes which ought to have warned them against giving way to the blind 
fury of savages and beasts, as an excuse for debasing their manhood, and 
bringing fresh dishonor on their blood, is to insult both humanity and com- 
mon sense. 

It is perhaps not out of place to add that the charge made by Moravian 
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The seed sown beside the quiet New England river thus 
came to its sad but glorious harvest beside the affluents of 
the Mississippi. It is needless to pursue the narrative, though 
descendants of the Connecticut Indians are perhaps still 
living) under the care of Moravian pastors, in the Canadian 
town of Fairfield, to the east of Detroit. But the mention 
of these places suggests an association which once more 
links the history o^* the Brethren with the commonwealth 
where they toiled so long in obscurity. And it is a happi- 
ness to be able to close this story, so largely a record of re- 
ligious suspicions and antipathies, with a glimpse of the 
period of transition, when the " Holy Experiment" of Wil- 
liam Penn was becoming in some sort the experiment of 
American Christianity, with its growing confidence and sym- 
pathy, its more and more open acknowledgement of free- 
dom of intellect and conscience, not simply as a privilege of 
republican citizenship, but as a chartered right in God's 
kingdom. Early in the present century, and towards the 
close of his long and toilsome career, the Moravian, David 
Zeisberger, thought it necessary to rebuke the eflfeminacy of 
the young missionaries of that day. " Well-laden pack- 
horses," he was afraid, were taking the place in their outfit 
which was once filled by simple trust in God. Zeisberger 
might have empliasized his rebuke by pointing to the ex- 
ample of an evangelist who had not long before made the 
journey from Connecticut to the shores of Lake Erie, chiefly 
on foot, and with an outfit which '' he could carry on his 
person." The example by which this missionary to the In- 
dians was himself inspired was that of David Brainerd ; he 
had no higher ambition than to resemble him. But when 
he saw, at the Moravian Fairfield, an Indian woman bap- 
tized by Brainerd in early girlhood, his joy at meetmg one 

writers against ilie imhappjr Col. Crawford of heading a second expedition 
against the remnant of their converts, has been successfully refuted by the 
historian of Crawford's disastrous campaign. The charge was not an un- 
natural one, but none are more ready than Moravian scholars to accept the 
refutation. Bishop de Schweinitz directed my owu attention to the book, 
published, of course, after his Life of Zeisberger was written. 
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of his hero's spiritiial children seems to hftve been quite un- 
mingled with anxieties about the guardianship in which he 
found her. A few months later he did what Brainerd 
would probably have thought it disloyalty to Christ to do ; 
he surrendered, with the promise of friendly influence, a 
post which he had meant to occupy, to the Moravian, Chris- 
tian Denke. This missionary from Connecticut was the 
Rev. David Bacon, father of the Rev. Dr. Leonard Bacon, 
of New Haven, whose own life began at Detroit in the 
midst of this interchange of brotherly offices between the 
representatives of the Brainerds and the representative of 
Mack and Bruce — a life rich in varied labors for God and 
man, and richer still, as illustrating in its honored age the 
lessons of a father's youth.* W. G. ANDREWS. 



ROGER BACON AND THE GROWTH OF 

CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. 

The 18th century is a great object lesson. The condi- 
tions under which any growth of thought is possible are set 
boldly before us, as on a gigantic cartoon. 

It }ii not the object of this paper to glorify one man above 
his iellowB, nor to contrast life with death; rather to trace 
the activity of growth that ends in a node, and then to con- 
sider the outspringing of the internode. 

The 13th century was crowded with great men. Some of 
them were more Hubtio in thought, and more learned than 
lioger Bacon. When wc look at such a group of names as 
Albertus Magnus, Duns Scotus, Thomas Aquinas, Bonavcn- 

' Lil'e of Zeiaber^'er, G62. 694-7 ; Sketch of llie Rev. David Bacou, by Rev. 
Leonard Bucou, D. D., Boiiloii, 1876, 12-13, 19, 24, 24. 
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tura, and William of Ockham, all 18th century men, we 
are surveying the musclee and ponderous weapons of in- 
tellectual giants. They were men whom the age delighted 
to honor by such titles as these: the " irrefragable" Doctor, 
the " angelical'' Doctor, the " seraphic," the " most pro- 
found," the ** invincible." They were not the enemies of 
Bacon. The difference was simply one of intellectual atti- 
tude. 

It is delightful to contemplate the intellectual activity 
that arose in Europe after the crusades. Pilgrimages were 
continued, but not to Jerusalem. Where a great scholar 
lived was a shrine, to which multitudes thronged. People 
rejoiced in the signs that the reign of brute force was nearly 
over. Then the question became a practical one; *^ What 
would this newly awakened intellect accomplish ?" ^^ What 
direction would it take? would it run round and round the 
globe of attainable knowledge, or would it shoot off like a 
tangent, and end, nobody could imagine where?" 

" Half of our virtue," says old Homer, " is torn away 
when a man becomes a slave, and the other half goes when 
he becomes a slave let loose." 

The first great manifestation of intellectual life was the 
upspringing of the scholastic philosophy. This intellectual 
revival broke up the torpidity which followed the downfall 
of Latin rhetorical literature. Undoubtedly the scholastic 
philosophy has been ignorantly abused by those who cannot 
comprehend the dignity of a necessary stage in the growth 
of thought.* 

Ullmann says: "It was a truly scientific advance upon 
the past — a great dialectic preparatory school of Christi- 
anity in the Wast — and, in its completion, like the Gothic 
cathedrals, a grand and highly finished production of tlie 
human mind." During the first period of scholasticism it 
was greatly under the influence of Platonism. By the I3th 
century it was supplanted by Aristotelianism If any one 

Uagenbach Hist, of Doct. I, 391. 
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was to be great, he must be great in certain prescribed 
measurements. He must wear Aristotle's armor, or the 
herald would not admit him to the lists. Aristotle's logic 
was the way to all possible knowledge. With this principle 
of movement, the scholastic imagination put forth its 
powers : reasoning from universals, moving without advanc- 
ing, like a spirited horse which you cannot check, running 
round and round in a circle; growing vigorously, yet in 
certain self-prescribed conditions that made enlargement 
impossible; a root-bound plant in a highly ornamental 
flower-pot. 

Milman compares scholastic Divinity to the Pyramids, 
standing in that rude majesty that displays immense liuman 
power, yet oppressive from a sense of waste of power. 
'* Whoever penetrates within, finds himself bewildered in a 
labyrinth of small, dark, intricate passages, .... he 
may wander without end, and find nothing." The scholas- 
ticism of the 13th century complacently announced that the 
circle of the sciences was complete. 

It is no wonder then that Whewell calls this the '^ Sta- 
tionary Period" of thought. It was the age of commen- 
taries; not of free investigation. There were learned men, 
but no discoverers. To understand Plato or Aristotle was 
all that was possible of profundity or acuteness. Nature 
was studied only throngh books. Scholars said that the 
pliilosophy bequeathed by the great geniuses* of antiquity, 
and the philosophy deduced from the revelation made by 
God, must be identical ; therefore, theology was the only 
true philosophy. Dissent was heresy. 

As to the clear ideas which this afforded to the people 
concerning the world they lived in, we have still the wood- 
cuts representing what the people of the 15th century 
learned from their honored teachers of the 13th, in which 
wo see the barnacle-geese dropping from their shells which 
opened on the branches of a tree overhanging the water ; 
and we find still in general use the geography of Cosmos, 
who, while accepting the teaching that the earth was a 
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plane, still conjectured that it was tipped a little from the 
North, so that the Eaphratesand Tigris, running southward, 
are rapid, but the Nile, having to run up-hill, is necessarily 
slow. 

Yet nowhere is ridicule more out of place than in the 
estimate we form of the fixed ideas in the earlier stages of 
growth. New ideas concerning the earth's place in the uni- 
verse must be accepted slowly. Scientific minds were 
strong doubters, as well as theological ones. It has always 
been so. If from cities reeking with putrefving filth it was 
thought that the plague miglit be stayed by the pra3'crs of 
the priests, it must be remembered that it was the grave 
medical profession of Madrid, which, as late as 1760,* when 
consulted about the stench-producing filth of the city, de- 
cided that ^^ the air being sharp and piercing, it is extremely 
probable that bad smells make the atmosphere heavy, and 
thus deprive it of some of its injurious properties. The 
dirt, therefore, ought to remain." 

What if the clergy had said this? Again: if it be true 
that vaccination was opposed by the clergy, it is also true 
that ^^ some families, terrified by the warning of a physician, 
conceived that their race would end in aspecies of Minotaur, 
half man, half beast."' Whether we are on the scientific 
or the theological side, we may look back as Southey did, 
when he exclaimed, '^I am no more ashamed of having been 
a republican, than I am of having been a child." 

Theology and science were once children together. To 
their shame, be it spoken, that they should keep up their 
old school quarrels. What the year 3000 will think of our 
science and theology, remains to be seen. But let us of the 
theological side acknowledge a growth, and refuse to be 
bound by the expressions of immaturity, whether uttered 
in council, or thrown to the surface in the drift of thought. 

While, then, we honor the intellectual revival that gave 
% such superb results in the scholastic theology, wo must 

^ » Buckle.Hist. of Civ. II, 75. 
' Disraeli's Curios, of Lit, III. 53. 
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acknowledge that reason had reached a node on the stem of 
thought, out of which a new growth must spring. It must 
forsake the old lines of development. It must cease to de- 
velop and exhibit its muscles in the ring. It must go out 
into the world to explore and to suflfer. 

What churchman would dare to do it? In the first place 
he would need moral courage, for he must forego the pleas- 
ure of being called a "learned" man. The scholastic 
divinity — the accepted essential of education — he must 
neglect. The advice that Sidney Smith gave, six centuries 
later, "Have the courage to be ignorant of a great number 
of things, that you may not suffer the calamity of being 
ignorant of everything," he must take as a working prin- 
ciple. Secondly, he would need physical courage : for this 
was the century in which the Inquisition was born. 

Roger Bacon had the true student idea. Tliere is no use 
in telling a man of his mental fibre, that the circle of the 
sciences is complete. We take his measure, and find it the 
full stature of a man. Though he did for natural science 
what Diirer, two centuries afterward, did for art, yet he had 
no intimate friends, as Diirer had, to give us the particulars 
of a beautiful and busy life. Yet we may say that his men- 
tal device was that which the Diirer family carried as their 
family crest, an " open door." The triumph of Reason 
would lie in its grasp of the treasures of the Future — not 
in its manipulation of the successes of the Past. 

The " Open Door." That is the crest of all true advance 
in thought, Christian or other. Its glory is not so much its 
acquisition^ as its attitude. 

But from what teachers did Bacon learn ? 

Possibly, from the writings of Adelard of Bath he 
gained the first spark of enthusiasm for natural science, 
which, when it once inflames the tissue of the mind, is 
more secure from extinguishment than the Vestal V^irgin's 
lamp. 

One hundred years before Bacon's time Adelard' (or 

' Sharon Turner, Hist of Eng., Vol. I. 
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Athelard), walked od the soil of England, and told his 
yonng nephew what he had learned in the schools of Spain. 
He taught the boy to examine common things, and learn 
their reasons of form and action. He spoke to him of air, 
fire, water, plants, earthquakes, eclipses, tides and winds. 
He has been called the father of natural philosophy in 
England, and his books are the earliest extant discussions of 
the subject in that country. 

Possibly, the manuscripts of Adelard suggested to Bacon 
the vastness of natural science. But tlien, the interpreters 
of the earth were so few, and the champions of spiritual 
science were so many. The results of physical inquiry 
were so pun^', and the proportions of scholastic divinity 
were so imposing. Where was this thirsty scholar, born in 
a humble town in Somersetshire, his family impoverished by 
the social storms of the reign of Henry III, to satisfy his 
craving ? 

There is a real romance about the intellectual pride, and 
the doctrinal terror of the scholastics of the 13th century. 

Aristotle was their pride. 

Aristotle was their defence. 

Suddenly, there was a great cry in the porches where the 
shadowy Aristotle walked arm in arm with the Christian 
Doctor? What was the matter? Why, simply, that Aris- 
totle, not so much a shadow as a substance now, was coming 
towardEngland walking arm in arm with the infidel Sara- 
cen! 

Aristotle's methods used to weave a mj'stic web of puz- 
zling divinity, were one thing. Aristotle's methods, used 
by the Arabians wholly in the interest of natural science, 
were another. His logic could be used in very different 
ways. Keen minds were beginning to see that. 

Simon de Tournay delivered a lecture in which he ])roved 
all the mysteries of the faith by the Aristotelian process. 
EnthusiMStic applause followed. "Stop," said he; "to- 
morrow I will utterly confute all I have said to-day, by the 
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Lovers of Aristotle began to realize that Aristotle's 
methods were dangerous. A decree even went forth that his 
books should be burned. The old heathen, like Coriolanus, 
was leading a ten*ible army to the very gates of the city 
where once he wore a civic crown. The truth is that the 
Christian schoolmen had studied only a portion of Aristo- 
tle's writings — only his logic* Of his Physics and Natural 
History there was no knowledge whatever. And it was 
just the part that related to natural science that the Arabians 
seized with such avidity. With a very simple religions 
creed, they devoted all their marvellous energies of thought 
to whatever would improve man's condition here. Un- 
questionably, this gave them a vast temporary advantage 
over European nations. 

If we take Spain in Roger Bacon's time, we shall find a 
very striking contrast with the scientific and social status of 
France and England. 

Dr. Draper's picture of Saracenic civilization in Spain is 
like an Arabian Night reflection. The best corrective to it 
is found in Whewell's Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences. 
With Draper, we walk over floors of exquisite mosaic, or 
lean over marble balconies, or wander through orange 
groves and groups of exotic plants, with fountains and all 
attainable works of art, and live in summer palaces, cooled 
by artificially introduced air coming over flower-beds, and 
warmed in winter by a rnarvellous apparatus in the cellar 
which makes us think that with our best Btcam heaters we 
are to be pitied in the comparison. 

In matters of science, we willingly acknowledge our in- 
debtedness to the Arabians. If any one were to try to 
keep an ordinary cash account in the old Roman numerals, 
he would understand what William of Malmsbury said, 
after using the Arabic figures, thai they were a wonderful 
relief to the "old sweating calculators." 

What the Arabians brought to Europe in the way of 
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algebra, astronomy, medicine, commercial intelligence, 
rhetoric and poetry, was enormous. Europe is under an 
unending obligation to them. 

Witli it all came a philosophy of the soul, gained by spir- 
itualizing natural phenomena. The soul, they said, is like 
a bubble on the ocean. It may reflect objects on land, or 
in the sky, but to the source whence it came, it must return. 
This doctrine of Emanation and Absorption was a favorite 
one with the Moorish philosophers.* Under the name of 
Averroism it invaded Europe. In Venetian society it be- 
came so fashionable that every gentleman felt constrained to 
profess it. In Dr. Draper's hands it is so lovingly touched, 
so tenderly " picked out" as one would a delicate seaweed 
on a card, so tastefully framed in poetic sentences and rhyth- 
mical paragraphs, that one can believe the modern philoso- 
pher quite infatuated with it. 

As if the best thing we can say of death were that it is 
the Great Anesthetic I 

To pass from Draper's estimate of Saracenic science to 
that of Whewell, is like looking first at Drevet's picture of 
Louis XIV. in all the glory of full coronation robes, and 
then at the same subject in Thackeray's Paris Sketch Book, 
giving the same gorgeous habiliments— ermine, lace, wig and 
high-heeled shoes — ^but with the man left out of them. For 
Whewell says that the Arabians cannot claim any great 
names in science or philosophy ; that they adopted the in- 
tellectual servitude of the nations they conquered ; that they 
had not been duly prepared to enjoy the treasures they 
found ; that they had passed through no gradations of 
ardent curiosity and keen research, by which the Greek 
mind bad been enlarged ; that they had never had the in- 
tellectual freedom arising from free political institutions; 
that they had not had the contagious mental activity of 
cities; that in chemistry they had not the faintest idea of 
the true laws of afiinity and analysis.* When Doctors 
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differ, it is well to take a moderate view. Saracenic science 
was a wonderful advance upon European knowledge of the 
13th century. Undoubtedly it waa hampered by the defects 
in the system of Aristotle. For " Aristotle," as Professor 
Tyndair says, "preached induction, without practicing it." 
With Roger Bacon, induction was everything. We can 
understand then, why he exclaimed, "If I had power over 
the works of Aristotle, I would have them all burned." 

It is not to be supposed that Roger Bacon was able to 
work clearly on the line of inductive reasoning, which after 
his day was developed by Leonardo da Yinci, and made 
supreme in later days by Francis Bacon. We can only 
claim for him with justice that the impetus which carried 
him forward was the dawning, in the midst of much dark- 
ness of older methods, of the belief that knowledge is to be 
gained, not by servile submission to the authority of the 
past, but by patient investigation, from particulars rising to 
universals. 

Now let us take a few steps which are simply bio- 
graphical. 

Bacon went to Oxford to study. Oxford was England's 
literary centre. Yet about the University Town in the 13th 
Century there can cluster no such pleasant associations as 
the modern Oxford has attracted to itself. Instead of well- 
made streets were muddy lanes; in place of imposing 
buildings, huddled groups of houses, all around them a 
massive wall lor protection ; outside of that, swampy 
meadows. As to the literary society. Green exhibits it 
thus: 

Thousands of boys, cIusteriDg around teachers as poor as themselves, 
. . . . drinking, qnarroUing, gambling; or begging at the street corners. The 
retainers who foUovv' their young lords to the university fight out the feuds 
of thoir houses in the streets. At night, roysterer and reveller roam with 
tordies through the narrow Innes, defying bailiffs, and cutting down citizens 
at their doors. 

This centre was in some sense the pulse of England. 
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Outside feveriBbness was soon indicated there. On the 
other hand, troubles at Oxford sent vibrations through the 
kingdom. Thus arose the proverb, 

Chronica si penses, 
Gum pugnant Ozonienses, 
Post pauoos menses, 
Yolat ira per Angliginenses. 

But there was intense life in Oxford. There was a keen 
thirst for knowledge. A man's riches were his brains. 
There was no aristocracy but the intellectual. Knowledge 

was king. 

Bacon learned what he conld in Oxford. But a star of 
greater magnitude had risen in the South. He must go to 
Paris, whether as layman or priest is not quite certain. 
The University of Paris was the one spot north of the 
Pyrenees where Saracenic culture had been brought to a 
focus; yet even there the new learning was compelled to 
fight hand to hand with the older systems. The University 
of Paris was a jealous literary corporation inside the civic 
one.' It would not allow within its walls the police of the 
Mayor. Even the officers of the Bishop dare not enter. 
Among the Dominican and Franciscan friars men of great 
learning had appeared, but the University did not admit 
them. Hence the literary, the civil, and the ecclesiastical 
powers sat watching one another with wild eyes. There 
was either open war, or mistrusted peace. Outside the 
University walls the restless, zealous friars studied and in- 
trigued. Inside the walls Roger Bacon devoted himself to 
natural science, linguistics, and philosophy. He found a 
congenial atmosphere. Very soon his fellow-students gave 
him the complimentary title of *' Doctor Mirabilis." 

Within these walls were sixteen years of intellectual lux- 
ury for Boger Bacon: the luxury of the student's thirst, 
set before the student's opportunity. But his heart was in 
England, and in 1250 he is back on his native soil. Then 
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came the great disappointment. He found that while he 
had been adv^ancing, his countrymen had been standing 
still. The whole temper of the age was against him. '^ The 
older enthusiasm for knowledge/' says Professor Green, 
" was dying down, even at the University." The current 
of popular thought set strongly in the direction of law and 
commerce. Trying to make headway against it, he suf- 
fered the fate of the Culprit Fay, when 

The water-sprites were round him still. 
To cross his path, and work him ill ; 
They bade the wave before him rise. 
They flung the sea-fire in his eyes. 

Instead of being grateful to him for mechanical inven- 
tions, they smelled brimstone in them all. His smoky 
crucibles were suggestive of the Black Art. Accidental 
explosions in his laboratory made the peasants run past the 
building without daring to look behind them. When he 
constructed a curious clock, the story got out that he had 
made a brazen head that spoke. Just as when Albertus 
Magnus gave a dinner party in winter in the conservatory 
of the monafltery, the reporters made him create, with a 
stroke of his wand, all the beauties of spring — trees in 
foliage, flowers in bloom, meadows in grass, and then, at a 
word, they all vanished, leaving wastes of snow. This was 
the age, remember, when gases were ghosts, and the Devil 
was allowed the honor of sitting in the chair of chemistry. 

Bacon tried to defend himself in a tract on the Absurdity 
of Magic, in wbich he says, '^Because these things are be- 
yond your comprehension, you call them the works of the 
Devil." He soon found what a wretched thing it is to be 
regarded by everybody with suspicion. His reading re- 
minded him of Pope Sylvester II., whose tastes were like 
his, two centuries and a half before, and who was confi- 
dently believed to have sold his soul to Satan. Like 
Adelard of Bath, he found chief comfort in teaching the 
young, when the older beads refused to learn from him. 
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He speaks with fond aflTection of John of London, a boy ot 
fifteen. With the exaggeration of love he says, " There is 
no one at Paris who knows so much of the root of philos- 
ophy. I nurtured and instructed him for the love of God." 

A fitting fragment comes to our recollection here from 
the " Old Curiosity Shop," in which the schoolmaster stands 
looking at the handwriting of his favorite boy. " Far be- 
yond all his companions, in his learning and his sports, too; 
how did he ever come to be so fond of me % That I should 
love him is no wonder, but that he should love me — ! ' 

Then followed the great mistake of Bacon's life. After 
forty years of study, he says he is " unheard, forgotten, 
buried." A friend whispered in his ear, " The world is 
ungrateful. Leave it." So, in an hour of faintness of 
spirit, he sold his freedom, and joined the Franciscan Friars. 
Then, indeed, *'the lords of the Philistines gathered 
them together for to offer a great sacrifice unto Dagon 
their god, and to rejoice, for they said, * our god hath de- 
livered Sampson, our enemy, into our hands.' " They put 
a gray robe on him. They took away his pens, his paper 
and his books. They told him that if he attempted to pub- 
lish anything, they would put him on bread and water. 
At last, even thus bound, he was considered too dangerous 
a man for Oxford, and his Superior ordered him to the 
Franciscan Convent in Paris. There he was buried for ten 
years. 

Fortunately, an old friend of his, Guy de Foulkes, had 
ascended the papal throne as Clement lY. He hears of 
Bacon's forced and unproductive retirement, and orders 
him to reduce to writing, in orderly form, the conclusions 
at which he had arrived on scientific subjects. The enthu- 
siasm of the student was revived. He that was dead, sat 
up and began to speak. His pen once more ran rapidly 
over parchment, and in eighteen months, in spite of scowl- 
ing faces of monks, opposition of his Superior, want of 
skilled copyists and of money, he completed three large 
treatises, the Opvs Majus^ the Opus Minus and Opus Ter- 
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tiunij which were* sent to the Pope by the hands of a trnsty 
messenger. Belease followed. He went back to Oxford. 
Bat he was too brave a man for his own good. In a work 
on the CJompendium of Philosophy, he bitterly attacked the 
ignorance and vices of the clergy and monks, and also the 
insufficiency of existing studies. 

Six years more of fretting under the Franciscan yoke, 
which Bacon had so unwisely placed on his own neck, and 
he is arrested by ordfer of his Superior (afterward Pope 
Nicolas IV.) and thrown into prison. There he remained 
for fourteen years. What he said in that wretched night of 
his life has come to us through those who would have liked 
to persuade the world of his submission to the Franciscan 
teaching. It is quite unlikely that he repented of what 
people chose to call his sorceries. It is very likely that he 
made the remark attributed to him, that he '^ regretted hav- 
ing given himself so much trouble for the sake of phil- 
osophy." He was an earlier White of Selborne, born out 
of due time. 

Whether Bacon was ever released from prison is uncer- 
tain. If he were, he lived but two years after gaining his 
freedom ; dying, probably, in 1294, at the age of eighty 
years. His life, therefore, covers the greater part of the 
thirteenth century, and corresponds to the pontificates of 
sixteen popes. 

The value and extent of Bacon's scientific contributions, 
how far his own, and how far due to Saracenic teaching, 
cannot be discussed here. It has been said of him that he 
possessed no consciousness of originality. It is well to find, 
too, that he was not an exception to the general rule, that 
no man can be completely separated from the antecedents 
and surroundings of his age and race. The world's debt to 
him will always be variously estimated. One enthusiast 
considers him almost a separate creation from his contem- 
poraries. A colder critic discovers in him many of the 
errors of the Scholastics. He certainly made great ad- 
vances in optics, chemistry, astronomy and linguistics. 
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Yet it IB easy to show that his astroDomy was mingled with 
astrology, his chemistry with alcliemy. He believed in the 
philosopher's stone, and it is interesting in these days oif 
Krupp guns, to hear him say that the fireworks used by 
children ^^mighi lead to the invention of a formidable mili- 
tary weapon." 

To rise to a worthy knowledge of the Creator was 
Bacon's highest ambition. To understand the Sacred Scrip 
tnres was a central desire. But how? Not by accepting 
as final the teaching of the past. The Bible, like the world, 
must be studiefl by successive generations of men, and it 
will always form a lawful field for investigation. Bacon's 
explanation of the rainbow has been considered one of his 
finest specimens of inductive reasoning. It required some 
courage to work from the '' dissipatio humiditatis " up to 
the "apparitio Iridis," {Opv^a Majua^ p. 29) in an age when 
it was considered as heretical to explain a miracle on 
natural principles, as it is now in some quarters to suggest 
that Joshua's command to the sun, and Jonah's experience 
in the sea, are examples of sacred heroic poetry. And we 
get Bacon's intention of dealing thus with all natural phe- 
nomena mentioned in Scripture, in his significant remark, 
" et ita est de omni creatura." 

As I said before, the true glory of Christian thought is 
not so much its acquisition as its attitude. God has set 
before us an open door. Through it we are bound to pass 
as far as our knowledge and our age will guide us. But 
we are also bound, as free and intelligent beings, to set our 
faces hopefully and manfully toward the yet unworked 
riches, and the yet unexplored regions of the spiritual life 
in man, as manifested in the Bible. In speaking of the 
growth of Christian thought, I am not speaking of the 
excursions of individual minds. The Church of Christ as 
a whole has a growth, more rapid in favorable seasons, 
checked, not killed, in unfavorable ones. It holds the Sacred 
Scriptures in trust. That trust is not to be laid up in a 
napkin, though that napkin be woven of gold. As a teach- 
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er of the Word, the Church is bound to ally herself with 
the spirit of scientific advance, in order the better to explain 
how inspired writers accepted the cnide ideas of their day 
about the world-structure, and to avoid the hopeless, useless 
task of trying to catch some temporary theory or assertion 
from the mouths of science to show that the Bible is scien- 
tifically correct. 

Growth of Christian thought depends, first, on the prin- 
ciple of Christian study. 

The key to the knowledge of the grandest parts of the 
Bible is the principle of induction. If traditionary author- 
ity is rejected, we have the power to work up to a compre- 
hension of the Best, by a synthesis of the fragments we 
have gathered of the Good. For instance, we work along 
the lines of human love, human needs and uncomprehended 
trouble, up to a comprehension of those notes of trouble in 
Genesis iii. That is where the inspiration of the Hebrew 
mind began. Out of a sense of the lamentable conse- 
quences of man's having an animal nature^ and yet know- 
ing the difference between good and evil, out of the weary- 
ing prospect of never-ending toil, out of the home-sorrow 
of child-bearing, with its danger, arose the undefined Ques- 
tion and Prayer that floated, like a cloud, back to the be- 
ginning of man's existence, and bore a fixed picture in 
human types. That picture arose truly out of what Dr. 
Mahan beautifully called '' the mystic depths of the child- 
soul of the old Semitic world." So of the Iatter«Scriptures. 
We can often rise to an underatanding of the grandest parts 
of prophecy only by feeling our way along the sensitive 
nerves of domestic life. Take Hosea, for example, the 
second chapter especially. Listen to the cry of wild rage 
coming from a man whose wife has been unfaithful to him. 
See him kept back from its threatened consequences by the 
sight of the children, yet unable to repress the tempest in 
his mind, which spends its fury at last, and the old love 
comes back, and ho will take away the forgiven one from 
the society which never forgives, and the valley of trouble 
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shall be a door of hope. Yet the private wrong and the 
personal struggle and victory give strange vehemence to the 
presentation which follows, of the nation's frailty and 
Jehovah's mercy. 

The application of the principle of induction to the Scrip- 
tures will produce the most gratifying results of Biblical 
criticism. It will show us (to quote again from Dr. Mahan), 
that '^ in the Bible there is more flesh and blood than in 
any other extant literature: that a man inspired is snaHJi 
intensified,'*^ * 

The progress of learning is manifest in refusing to allow 
former expressions of belief to pronounce upon books which 
lie fairly in the field of investigation. While the Church re- 
tains its manhood, it will work in the field where its riches 
are buried, not always with old theories or methods, nor 
bound by rules adopted in its immaturity. Senility in the- 
ology is the being content with remembering what the yonng 
head worked out. 

Youth longs, and manhood strives, but age remembers, 

Sits by the raked-up ashes of tke past : 
Spreads its thin hands above the whitening embers, 

That warm its creeping life-blood till the last 

Yet it would perhaps be more correct to look at the thir- 
teenth century as showing that the Church has a sort of 
binomial growth; quickened by one factor, retarded by 
another, kept safe and healthy by both. 

It was fit that a century that showed two such distinct 
types of mind as those of the free-thinking Abelard and the 
dogmatic Ansel m, the sceptical Nominalists and the relig- 
ious Realists, should be followed by one that exhibited such 
opposite poles of thought as Bacon the philosopher and 
Aquinas the scholastic. 

Secondly, the growth of Christian thought depends on 
the attitude of Christian sympathy. 

Never has there been an age when men of all shades of 
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belief were so intensely desirous of knowing the truth about 
the sacred books. Never, we believe, has there been a 
Christian age when a desire to comprehend the life and 
teaching of Jesus Christ has taken such firm hold of think- 
ing minds. What is reasonably required of tlie Christian 
ministry is, not a thorough knowledge of physical science, 
but a real sympathy with its aim. We are glad enough to 
confess our indebtedness to the doctrine of Evolution. 
Many of us remember how we held our peace when Agassiz 
was lecturing in New York to cultivated and delighted au- 
diences about the impossibility of a common origin for the 
white man and the negro. We remember, also, what an 
iceberg in the way of the ship of the Church, Nott and 
Glyddon's "Types of Mankind" appeared to be. But the 
theory of diflFerent origins of the types, as Gray says, "died 
a royal death with Agassiz." We may thank Evolution for 
enabling us to read in public " and hath made of one blood 
all nations of men,^' without feeling that if a scientific man 
were present, he would be listening with a sneer. If we 
are nervous about what the scientific world is doing, it maj' 
well be, lest it should drop the theory of Evolution and take 
up some other, which may have its little day of imagined 
opposition to Christianity. 

Especially should we avoid what I must call a criminal 
faint-hcartedness as to the issue of the rubbing together of 
the two great axes of growth in knowledge. If there is 
real growth in theological thought, a tendency to simplicity, 
to truer ideas of man, and to worthier ideas of God, there 
can never be a conflict between science and religion. It 
is only wiien the theological ship remains in port that she 
gathers the barnacles and corallines which a swift-sailing 
science unmercifully berates us for. The golden age of 
Christian thought is before us, not behind us; far away 
over the sunny and restless sea, which our sailing orders 
will not allow us to avoid. 

When Roger] Bacon was in prison, partly to wile away 
the time, and partly, it is said, to comfort Pope Honorius 
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IV., that nice old geatlemaii who was a martyr to the gout, 
he wrote the curious work called " the Cure of Old Age, and 
the Preservation of Yonth." Out of many prescriptions I 
select one : 

Take of 

Powdered Gold, ... 4 Drachms. 

Coral, 2 Drachms. 

Bone from a Stag's Heart, • 1 Drachm. 

"This, he says, "will prevent decay, will cure trembUng^ 
will give courage and make the blood of the heart more 
pure and thin." 

Figuratively taken, this is just what we need. The gold 
and the coral may stand for the riches and the wonders of 
earth and sea, for the blessings that physical science 
brings to our homes, and the strength which the revealed 
glories of creation give to our apprehension of Ood ; and 
the mythical bone from the animal heart may symbolize 
that Christian jpJt^A; in the outlook of faith which beats at 
the centre of our Ministerial Commission. 

EDWIN E. BUTLER. 



THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION. 

The effort which the Dean of the General Theological 
Seminary is making, and which I sincerely hope will be 
successful, to enlarge the usefulness of that institution by 
increasing its endowments, so as to secure a sufficient sup- 
port to its Professors and to establish Lectures and Fellow- 
ships, has drawn the attention of the Church to the subject 
of theological education, and especially as carried on in this, 
the General Seminary of the Church in these United States. 

No subject of more importance can engage the attention 
of the Church. As are her ministers, so is the Church ; and 
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the ministerB will be very much as they are educated. 
They may be below, they seldom will be above the stand- 
ard of education. 

There never has been a time in the history of the Church 
when it was of such importance as it now is that her minis- 
ters should be men of wide and accurate learning, should 
not only be thoroughly taught in "the faithful word," but 
also be "able by sound doctrine both to exhort and to con- 
vince the gainsayers." These are days, on the one side, of 
"oppositions of science, falsely so called," of scepticism as 
regards the full inspiration of Holy Scripture, of material- 
istic teachings concerning the nature of God and man, of 
denial of the supernatural, of the exaltation of the human 
intellect to be worshipped as almost divine ; while on the 
other side the traditions and teachings of men are, with 
learning and plausible show of truth, set forth so as to 
obscure the simplicity of the Gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ The Church has now, more than ever, need of men 
who with deep learning and logical argument can *' earnestly 
contend for the faith which was once delivered unto the 
saints." 

A great deal has been said of late about the necessity of 
a broader education, and complaints are made in certain 
quarters that the course of study pursued in the Seminary 
is too narrow, or rather too much under the influence of 
one school of thought in the Church, and it is urged that 
if it is to be a general institution this should be changed, 
and all the different opinions allowed in the Church ought 
to be represented in its teachings. This has a plausible 
sonnd, and to a certain extent is right. This much, at any 
rate, ought to be granted — that no extreme school in the 
Church should have control of the teaching of its candidates 
for Holy Orders. I do not pretend to say whether this 
charge against the Seminary is true. If it be, it may be 
said that they who bring the complaint would probably, if 
they had their own way, be in danger of going just as much 
to the other extreme. 
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In Bucb aD institution the teaching mnst be more or less 
positive, or it is of little value. It is intended to educate 
men for the ministry of the Protestant Episcopal Chubch. 
That Chnrch has in her formularies a positive teaching. 
Her candidates ought to be instructed as to what that 
teaching is. There is such a thing as Catholic Doctrine 
and Catholic Discipline, which this Chnrch has received, 
and the teachings of her Seminary ought to be based on 
these. It is inevitable that some definite line should be 
followed, and, to a certain extent, positive instruction given 
regarding them. Each Professor in his department must 
teach what he believes .to be true, and there ought to be a 
general unity of teaching on the great questions of doctrine 
and polity, or confusion and discord must ensue But, at 
the same time, no Professor ought to set forth as the assured 
voice of the Church that which he knows represents only a 
section thereof; and care should be taken to let the stndents 
understand that differences of opinion exist on certain ques- 
tions, while fair statements of such differences, and of the 
reasons for them, should be given. This may be done by 
the establishment of Lectureships, in which eminent men of 
various schools should have the opportunity of setting forth 
their views. In this way, with proper definiteness of teach- 
ing, sufficient breadth could be secured. 

But there is a matter, to my mind, of more importance 
even than this, to which sufficient attention has not been 
paid by any party in the Church, and that is the total ignor- 
ing of that upon which so much stress is laid in the Apos- 
tolic writings, viz. the *' diversities of gifts." In the Epis- 
tle to the Ephesians great importance is ascribed to tlii.<. 
The passages are so familiar I need not quote them. Yet 
practically this Church pays no attention to them. No 
matter what the diverse gifts of the men may be, all must 
be educated alike, and, what is worse, all must be set to the 
same work. Every man who comes out of our seminaries 
is expected to be in charge of a parish, unless he take to 
teaching school, which few do. Yet in that parish work 
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what variety I How can one man be properly fitted for it 
all! Organizing, preaching, teaching, visiting the sick, 
consoling the af&icted, patiently instructing the ignorant, 
settling difficult questions of conscience and vexed points of 
doubt in doctrine ; and, withal, expected to be social and 
genial, fond of the young, entering into the, joys and sor- 
rows of the middle-aged, yet solemn and sedate with the 
old — truly, who is sufficient for these things? A Paul 
might be all things to all men ; but every minister is not a 
Paul. And what is the consequence? Why, that the use- 
fulness which some men might exert is almost lost in the 
effort to make them that for which the Holy Spirit never 
intended them. For want of this discrimination many 
men who, put in the right place, would have exercised their 
proper ministry to the edification of the Church, have failed, 
and feel that they have failed, because obliged to undertake 
work for which they are conscious they have no gifts. We 
all must have seen this. We have known men very deficient 
in one branch of ministerial work, admirable in another. 
One man has the gift of interpretation, is an excellent lin- 
guist, sound and clear in exegesis, yet, placed by a sick bed, 
utterly at a loss. We have known another who probably 
would be puzzled to read and explain in the original, a verse 
in St. John's Gospel, in whom *' Hebrew roots" are, indeed, 
anything but flourishing, who yet is in his> element by the 
bed of suffering, tender, sympathetic, understanding the 
wants and feelings of the dying, consoling and comforting 
the mourners. And yet, again, there are men whose proper 
sphere is the pulpit, endowed with that magnetic power 
which carries with them the hearts and minds of vast audi- 
ences, but incapable of conducting an argument or writing 
logically and convincingly in defense of the faith they yet 
successfully press home upon their hearers. Others, who 
in the pulpit are mere sticks, yet have learning and scien- 
tific ability, which, rightly employed, are of great value ; 
and, to specify no more, there are men who are organizers 
by nature, fitted to plan and conduct work. 
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How much does the Chnrch lose by shutting her eyes to 
these plain facts and making no use of these diversities of 
gifts? It is not so in other professions ; in them a variety 
of spheres is allowed. Take that of medicine. Up to a 
certain point all are educated alike ; each, to obtain a diplo- 
ma, must have a certain amount of common knowledge and 
skill. There are many who never get beyond tliese, yet are 
very useful as general practitioners. They know, however, 
that there are some cases which they cannot undertake, 
where special knowledge and skill are required. For these 
provision is made. Within the ordinary profession there 
are specialties which men undertake as their peculiar talents 
prompt them. One takes up surgery, and even under that 
head there are specialties; another makes nervous diseases 
his sphere ; another fevers ; and each attains an excellency 
in his chosen branch. And when difficult cases occur it is 
thought no shame that an ordinary practitioner should call 
in the aid of one who has made a specialty of that particu- 
lar disease or injury. The same is true in law. One man 
devotes himself to criminal, another to civil cases. One is 
great as a pleader or cross-examiner, another is valued for 
his sound written opinions, etc. But, as we have seen, 
there is nothing of this in the ministry. Every Presbyter 
must be a Hector, and as such combine in himself all these, 
I might truly say, incompatible qualities. Verily, the chil- 
dren of this world are, in their generation, wiser than wa 

But if this be wrong — and who can deny it? — it follows 
that if there is to be a change we must begin it in our sys- 
tem of educating clergymen; and at the foundation of this 
change must be a recognition of the inspired teachings 
regarding the diversities of gifts. We must press into the 
service of the Church all the various talents with which the 
Holy Spirit has endowed its members. And here, though 
I am writing more eqjecially of clerical education, I cannot 
refrain from just hinting how useful lay talent may be made 
in its various gifts for building up the Church. Laymen 
may have the gift of teaching, and may be especially useful 
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in defending our religion from infidel attHcks, by devoting 
to its service their scientific knowledge. We are too apt to 
confine their work to the financial department. 

But to resume. It may be said that it is easier to find 
fault than to point out the better way. At the risk of 
seeming presumptuous, I therefore feel bound to make a 
few practical suggestions. 

1. Why not take a hint from the other professions? A 
medical or law student is placed in the office of an active 
practitioner, under whom he studies. He is also required 
to attend schools of law or medicine during a portion of 
the year, so that his course of preparation combines theory 
and practice. Then, when through his studies, he knows 
how to begin the exercise of his profession. The Theologi- 
cal candidate goes from school to college, from college to 
seminary, from seminary very generally at once to a parish, 
with little, if any, experience of what he has to do. The 
writer remembers well his own sense of utter unfitness from 
inexperience when as a young Deacon he was called to a 
parish and his first duty was to visit a dying woman. This 
is partly remedied by the employment of candidates as lay- 
readers ; but this by no means meets the case, for these are 
left too much to themselves. Provision could be made by 
which Hectors having special gifts and opportunities for 
such work might take candidates as pupils during a portion 
of the year. If I am not mistaken, the Master of the Tem- 
ple in London did such work with greai success. 

2. Let there be a certain standard to which all who grad- 
uate from the Seminary must attain, and let not that stand- 
ard be too low. The Church cannot afford to have a poorly 
educated ministry. And in order to keep up to this grade, 
let not admission be made too easy. Tlie writer knows 
from observation, and the Professoi-s will all bear him out 
in the statement, that one great trouble in the Seminary 
arises from insufficient preliminary education. Men have 
to take up time in studies which ought to have been thor- 
oughly learned before coming there, and hence are incom- 
20 
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petent to do jastice to tbe course laid down. The standard, 
however, shonld be sufficiently easy to allow all of ordinary 
ability to attain to it, yet sufficiently general to fit a man 
for the usual ministerial life, 

3. While the students are pursuin«^ this course, those 
under whose care they may be, their Bishop, Tutor or Pro- 
fessors, will have the opportunity of noticing if they have 
any gifts fitting them for special work in the Church. 
These are to be carefully cultivated, either during the regu- 
lar course, or, better, by providing for their continuance in 
the Seminary, after graduating, to pursue such special 
studies. Opportunities might be afforded for graduates of 
other seminaries to have admission to this, the General one, 
so as to partake of these advantages. For such purpose, to 
bring out these gifts, and at the same time widen the gen- 
eral course of study, there should be lectures on various 
branches of doctrine and practice by eminent men, not pro- 
fessors, open to all the students, or to different classes. 
Then fellowships ahould be endowed for different courses 
of studies, to which admission should be on competitive 
examination of the particular topic to promote which it is 
founded. Other seminaries might endow fellowships and 
confine them to their own graduates. Some fellowships 
might be open to all, whether graduates of the Seminary or 
not, who showed on examination the highest proficiency in 
such branch. Thus we might gradually have in the ministry 
a set of specialists fitted to profit the church by '^ manifesta- 
tions of the Spirit ;" ** by the word of wisdom, of knowledge, 
of faith, of healings, of prophecy, of discerning of spirits, of 
divers kinds of tongues, of interpretation of tongues." (See 
1 Cor. xii.: 7-11.) 

Of course, this requires endowments. But this is what 
is now being sought, and my wish is to show the great need 
and use of such. I believe there are men in the Church 
who, if convinced of their utility, would be glad to help in 
this matter. 

4. Such graduates could remain as fellows, as in the Eng- 
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lish aniverBities, aidiDg as tutors, and in missionary work in 
neighboring dioceses ; or provision could be made for them 
on Cathedral stafis, where their specialties could be made 
nsefnl to their Bishops and the parochial clergymen. There 
is not space to go into further details. Two instances must 
suffice. Let us suppose that a Rector feels the need in his 
parish of special teaching on a certain topic, say the scien- 
tific infidelity of the day. He fears to undertake it himself, 
not having any gift or special knowledge that way. One 
of these Fellows he knows is thoroughly conversant with 
the subject and has the gift of '^knowledge." What a 
blessing to be able to send for him to lecture on the sub 
ject. Or a pastor is puzzled hy some difficult case of con- 
science, which he feels incompetent to decide. He knows 
that there is in the Seminary one who has made special 
study of such cases, having the gift of " wisdom '* and " dis- 
cerning of spirits," and that he has a right to lay his diffi- 
culty before him and ask for advice. What comfort in this. 
I have very hurriedly and crudely made suggestions, 
rather than discussed the subject Will not some more 
competent person be induced, on reading this, to take up 
the theme and give us, through the Church Review, a 
fuller treatment of the subject ? E . 



EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 

We know very well that the conclusion to which we have come, 
as shown in the last number of this Review, of the entire abroga- 
•jon of the English Prayer Book in this Church, was not held by 
Bishop White. He appears to have held the opinion that where 
we have not legislated, we fall back on English law. But that 
this was not the view of the lower house of convention appears 
plainly from the Bishop's own confession. In his note on the 
Convention of 1789 (Memoirs, p. 147) he gives the same account 
of the adoption of a Prayer Book which we have drawn from 
the Journal, though he declares against the principle on which it 
was done. We have not room to insert all he says, the following 
must suffice : 

"The direct course would have been to have taken the English liturgy as 
that in which some alterations were contemplated, and with it the other as 
a proposal, (i. e., the Proposed Book printed by the committee of which he 
was chairman). . . .Certain it is that the extreme proposed tended very much 
to the opposite extreme, which took effect — an evident implication in all the 
proceedings of the house, that there were no forms of prayer, ne offices and 
no rubrics, until they nhould be formed by the convention now assembled. '* 

*' Dr. Parker proposed that the English book should be the ground of the 
proceedings held, without any reference to that set out and proposed in 1 785. 
This was objected to by some, who contended that a liturgy ought to be 
formed, without reference to any existing book, although with liberty to take 
from any. . . .The issue of the debate was the wording of the resolves as 
they stand on the Journal, in which the different committees are appointed, 
to prepare a rooming and evening prayer, etc., instead of its being said, * to 
alter the said services,* which had been the language in 1785." 

It is very evident that the views of the majority were those we 
have expressed above. It was natural that Bishop White should 
feel the contemptuous treatment received by the Proposed Book 
over which he had so long and industriously labored. 

The Unwritten Law. 

We assert then that the only written Ritual Law of the Ameri- 
can Church is to be found in her Book of Common Prayer, and in 
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the Constitution and Canons of the General and of the Diocesan 
Conventions. But there are, as is admitted on all hands, many 
cases for which these make no provision, as for instance the dress 
of the minister. We have shown that the law of the English 
Church has no authority among us in these matters, even were 
that law niore clearly defined, which it is not. Are we then with- 
out law and at liberty to do as we individually or congregationally 
may please ? We answer, not so, for besides the written law, we 
have a Common Law of the American Church, which, though of 
inferior authority, is at least a safer guide for conduct than any 
individual judgment can be ; and is so far binding that no indi- 
vidual is justified in unnecessarily transgressing it Hoffman 
recognizes this as obtaining even before the lievolution, he writes, 
'* The truth is that a common law had sprung up in the colo- 
nies, the offspring of their necessities and position, in the same 
manner as the common law of England had arisen in the Saxon 
age." > 

Let us understand what we mean by this common law. Black- 
stone defines it to be, ^'such as receive their binding power and 
the force of laws by long and immemorial usage, and by their 
universal reception throughout the kingdom."* We hold, then, 
that customs of long and immemorial usage, and universally re- 
ceived in the Church, constitute a common liw for the American 
Church, supplying, so far as they go, the deficiences of the written 
law. We will endeavor to define this more clearly. 

1. What constitutes 'Mong and immemorial usage"? Blackstone 
defines it to be *' time whereof the memory of man runneth not 
to the contrary." But this surely is to be taken with certain 
necessary limitations. Thus, in England, this period is fixed 
from the time of Richard I. But in regard to customs, i. e., 
'*laws which affect only the inhabitants of particular districts," 
this period, "whereof the memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary," has, by Act of Parliament, been shortened to " twenty 
years, making undisturbed usage for that period a bar or title in 
itself."* 

It would seem, then, that we cannot be wrong in fixing some 

' Law of the Otiurch, p. 30. ' Blackstone, Cora. Sec. 3. 
« Com. Sec. 3, d. (1 1). 
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period to or beyond which customs dating acquire the force of 
common law for our Church, and in doing so we are to take into 
consideration the peculiar circumstances of that church. The rea- 
son why the English common law dates from Richard I. ap- 
pears to have been because from that time the law assumed a 
fixed form, the various elements, Saxon, Danish, Norman, etc., 
appear then to have assimilated by custom and use. We get 
then the general principle ; that of any custom or rule which has 
obtained in a nation from its first existence, it may be said that 
*' the memory of man runneth not to the contrary," for no man can 
remember when that custom obtained not in that nation, and 
therefore it has become a part of its common law. That the 
national existence is comparatively shorty does not, we think, de- 
stroy this prmcipie. We might even go further, and taking the 
English law of limitation of prescription as a guide, we might 
shorten the period and say that an uninterrupted use of twenty 
years suffices to establish a custom. Applying this to our Church, 
we hold that any customs which can be shown to have obtained 
since our first establishment as a National Church, i. e., since 1789, 
when our Constitution was adopted, have become laws ; we might 
even claim an authority, though a lesser one, for such as can be 
shown to have originated hot less than twenty years back. 

2. But these customs must have been not only thus immemorial, 
the}' must also have been of universal reception,^ 

It will not suffice to show that a certain church here and there 
allowed them, but they must have been so universally followed 
that neglecting them would form a noticeable exception, and they 
must have been in continuous use. 

3. The legal force of these customs is greatly enhanced when 
we are able to adduce rulings in accordance with them, or allow- 
ance of them, by those in authority, as the Bishops and ecclesi- 
astical courts, or when they have sprung from such authority. 
We shall show by example that such rulings do exist and they 
greatly help in fixing the common law of the Church. 

4. These usages must not be inconsistent with the written law of 



' So it has been decided bj the Supreme Court of Maryland. " A usage 
of universal prevalence becomes a part of the existing law, and is to be 
noticed ex^ffieio by the courts of justice." American Digest, v., 620. 
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the Church. Any usage which has a tendency to teach doctrines 
contrary to those taught by the authorized standards of faith is 
ipso facto condemned. 

We submit, then, that we have two sets of laws, firsts the Ru- 
brics, Constitutions and Canons ; second, the Common Law of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, made up of those customs aad usages 
which have continuously existed for a long period, but not less 
than twenty years, universally received, recognized by authority 
and consistent with the written law. And when we find no statute 
on any subject then we are to have recourse to this common law 
and not to any foreign ecclesiastical law or to private judgment 
for our guidance. 

That many of the customs which go to make up this common 
law are taken from those of the Church of England in no way 
disproves what has been said before, regarding the absolute inde- 
pendence of our Church. They are of force not because they are 
English, but because we have allowed or adopted them. We 
have in this followed the precedent set us by that Church in re- 
gard to the Canon Law. The Canon Law as such is of no force in 
that kingdom, yet custom and allowance have given to certain of 
its provisions the force of law. The words of Lord Coke, quoted 
by Lord Hardwicke, in an opinion delivered, 1736, regarding the 
jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts ' are very instructive, and 
aid us in forming an opinion as to the force among us of the En- 
glish customs. 

Such canons and constitulionB, ecclesiastical, as have been allowed by gen- 
eral consent and custom within the realm, and are not oonirary to the laws 
statutes and customs thereof, nor to the damage or hurt of the King's pre- 
rogative, are still in force within the realm. 

He also quotes the opinion of Lord Hale to the same effect. 

I conceive that when Christianity was first introduoed into this island, it 
came not in without some form of external ecclesiastical discipline (or co- 
ercion), though at first it entered into the world without it, but that external 
discipline could not bind any man to submit to it, but either by force of the 
supreme civil power, where the Governors received it, or by the voluntary 
submission of the particular persons that did receive it. . . .if the latter, it 
was but a voluntary pact or submisRion which could not give it power longer 
than the party submitting pleased, aud then the King allowed, connived at, 



' Atkyna' Reports, vol. II, p. 669. 
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and not prohibited it, and thus by degrees introduoed a custom whereby it 
became equal to other customs or civil usages. 

We think this, putting the word Church in place of the words 
''realm'' in the first and of *' King" in both, expresses exactly the 
way in which these customs of the English Church and others 
have obtained as a common law among us. It has been by oar 
own "voluntary submission or pact," the Church ** allowing, con- 
niving at, and not prohibiting." 

Pbactical Applioation of These Principles. 

Let us see if the principles we have endeavored to establish 
will aid us in settling some of the vexed questions of the day. 

1. The admission of ministers of other Christian societies to 
preach in our Churches has raised the question if this be allowed 
by our laws. The Rubric and Canons both legislate on this sub- 
ject, but a difference of opinion is expressed regarding their inter- 
pretation. If we turn for guidance to the Common Law of the 
Church, we find that clearly in favor of the more strict interpreta- 
tion. Whatever laxity of usage may have occurred in the un- 
settled days of the first establishment of the Church among us, 
has long passed away, and for many years the custom of the 
Church has been opposed to any relaxation of discipline on this 
point. We are not aware of one Bishop who has decided in favor 
of allowing the practice ; we might bring forward several instances 
in which they have disapproved of it. A ccording to the Common 
Law of the Church, then, we must interprete the Rubrics and Can- 
ons as forbidding the practice. 

2. In regard to vestments we find no written law, except the 
mention of a *' Rochet" for a Bishop and ''the rest of the Epis- 
copal habit." We find that custom has defined what this shall be. 
Our first Bishops brought this habit with them ; they have always 
worn it, and it has always been received in the Church as the 
Episcopal vestment ; it is now fixed by the Common Law ; we doubt 
the right of any Bishop to change it to suit his own fancy. 

For Presbyters the surplice with a black stole has always been 
prescribed by custom to be worn during the performance of 
divine service, except while preaching. This is so well known 
it is unnecessary to prove it. That some clergymen, in the earlier 
days of our history omitted its use, does not destroy its force; 
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they were plainly ezceptions, and all were at last, by authority or 
force of Church opinion, compelled to adopt it. This custom, 
then, is a common law of the Church and no one has a right to in- 
fringe it, either by administering in ordinary garments or by using 
any other vestments. During sermons the custom has been to 
wear a black gown ; this at one time was universal, having been 
adopted with other like customs from England. Of late years, 
however, this has been gradually changing. It would be difficult 
to say when the surplice began to be retained, especially on Com- 
munion Sundays, as now is most generally the case. Still custom 
points out as the common law the use of the gown for preaching, 
and, according to our view, if any Bishop chose to require its use, 
the presbyter would be bound to conform. It must be confessed, 
however, that the custom on this point is gradually changing, and 
the General Convention should take the matter into consideration 
and settle the law. But there is no law written or common for the 
use of other vestments during divine service than the surplice 
and gown. Even if the English Rubric allows the use of chas- 
uble or cope of variegated colors, that rubric is of no more author- 
ity here than one in the Russian ritual would be — it is not in the 
American Prayer Book. The use of such garments has never, 
until the last few years, been known among us. They are not 
now generally received; the opinion of a large majority of our 
Bishops is against their introduction. They who use them are 
guilty of setting up their own private judgments against the laws 
of the Church. 

The use of incense, chrism, altar lights, the mixing of water 
with wine in the Eucharist, the introduction of bowings to the 
altar, the lifting up of the elements in the celebration of Holy 
Communion, and the adoration of (Christ as in the consecrated 
bread and wine, are advocated by some as allowed by the English 
Rubric and not forbidden in words by our written law, but they 
are plainly forbidden by the Common Law of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. 

They never were heard of in this country, either before or since 
the separation from England; no custom or connivance can be 
urged in their favor ; on the contrary, the legislation of the Church 
has been against them. In regard to these we take stronger 
ground than in regard to the others of dress, etc. They involve 
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doctrinal principles of the greatest importance. No asage is to 
be allowed which has a tendency to introduce doctrines forbidden 
by the Standards of the Church. Now these customs are intro- 
duced for the express purpose of teaching views regarding the 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, directly contrary to those of the 
Churches of England and of America. No man who reads the 
various publications with which the press has teemed can for a 
moment doubt this. The persons who are introducing these inno- 
vations fully understand the force of their acts, in their own words : 
'^ Right Ritual will teach truth, wrong Ritual will teach error." 
What they teach by what they call " Right Ritual," the Church 
holds to be error, and therefore has forbidden, if not in terms, yet 
by omission and common law, their *' Ritual." It is no longer a 
question of mere forms and ceremonies, but of important doctrines 
touching the esdential points of Gospel truth. This is a "Pro- 
testant " as well as *^ Episcopal " Church. In assuming the name 
we protest against certain Romish errors, and, among others, against 
''Transubstantiation (or the change of the substance of bread and 
wine), in the supper of the Lord," * and '' The sacrifices of masses, 
in the which it was commonly said that the priest did offer Christ for 
the quick and the dead, to have remission of pain or guilt."' That 
the High Ritualists teach these errors, or come very near it, and 
have framed their ritual expressly so to do, appears from their 
own words ; thus in a paper read before the ^' Ecclesiastical Art 
Exhibition," October 10th, 1866, written by the Rev. R. F. Little- 
dale,' we read, " It is perfectly true that in the case of Ritualists 
it is the Mass which is being celebrated. Friends and foes are 
agreed on that head." Again, ^' There is no very wide gulf part- 
ing the one (the Ritualistic) from Roman Catholic ceremonial." 
In another paper read on the same occasion oy Rev. J. Edward 
Vaux. he advocates at funerals, *'the celebration of the Holy 
Communion as a Mass for the dead," There is a very able, and 
on some points suggestive, pamphlet, by the Rev. Edward Stuart, 
of London, entitled, ''Some Thoughts on Low Masses," in which 



'Article xzviii. ^Article zxzi. 

* We prefer to quote from tracts written some time ago, as showing that 
this thing hua been going ou a long time, and tlut there has been a per- 
sistent effort 10 introduce these erroneous views into the Church. 
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he takes the ground that the great want of the Church is the restora- 
tion of the Romish custom of Low Masses ; that is, short celebra- 
tioDs of the Eucharist, daily during the week, and frequently on 
the Lord's day, with permission for the priest to communicate 
alone, if none choose to come forward. And he advocates it on 
the ground that there are two parts in the Eucharist, the sacri- 
ficial and the communion, and that persons may unite in the 
offering who do not communicate. 

" What we need, is the daily celebration of the Eucharistic sacrifice as the 
centre of aU Christian devotion, forbidding none, of course, to communicate 
who desire and are prepared to do so, but inviting all, at such several hours 
as may best suit each, to unite their daily prayers with that offering of the 
Lamb once slain, by which His sacrifice of Himself is perpetually pleaded 
anew before the throne of God." 

In a little tract called '' Catechism of the Office of Holy Com* 
munion," of which 14,000 have been printed, we find the following : 

Q^nestion If we are not f^o\n% to communicate, ought we to go out of 
Church before the Communion 7 

Answer. No ; we should stay to worship our Lord, even if we are not 
about to receive His Body and Blood, and should never leave, at any rate, 
until after the Coasecratioe, because the sacrifice is not offered at all until 
then. 

Q. What is this act of worship caUed? 

A. Spiritual Communion. 

And in the same catechism it is taught — 

Q. What is this sacrifice? 

A. The true Body and Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Q, In what ways should we offer this sacrifice ? 

A, Firstly, as an act of worship of Almighty God our Heavenly King : 
secondly, an a thanksgiving for all His mercies ; thirdly, a» a rin-offering to 
obtain pardon /or our offences, etc. 

Q. What great mystery takes place in the act of Consecration f 

A. When the priest has broken the bread and blessed the cup, and repeat- 
ed the words of our Lord Himself, '* This is My Body," and '* This is my 
Blood." The Body and Blood of owr Lord Jeeua Christ are really and truly 
present on the cUtar under the forms of tfte Bread and the Wine.** * 

Q. What does the priest then do? 

A. He offers the sacrifice * to Ood the Father . 



' The italics are ours. * That is, the real and true Body of and Blood of 
Christ. 
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It is true that after this is put in a disclaimer, '^ the elements 
continue bread and wine as they were before/' but the force of 
this is done away by the addition '^ but they have become what 
they were not before — the Body and Blood of Christ" ' 

Now all this may possibly not be ^Hransubstantiation/' it may 
not be "the sacrifices of masses." spoken of by the article, but it 
comes so very near it that a plain man cannot see the difference ; 
evidently it leads to it, and most certainly such teachings have 
never been allowed in our Church. All ritualistic customs, there- 
fore, which inculcate or manifest such doctrines regarding the Eu- 
charistjSuch as lights in honor of the communion, adoration and ele- 
vation of the elements, genuflections to the altar, change of vest- 
ments, are directly contrary to the common law of our church. 
"We have no such customs," and we cannot but think that those 
in authority are bound by their consecration vows to put a stop to 
these things. 

There are other points of interest which we would like to ex- 
amine by our common law, but we cannot now do it ; this paper 
has already grown beyond our intention. 

Concluding Rkmabks. 

We have endeavored to give a rule by which we may be guided 
in those questions of ritual' regarding which the Church has not 
legislated. We find this rule in the Common Law, i. e., the long- 
continued usages of the Church. This rule is founded on the 
analogy of the civil law. It is a safe rule ; it prevents lawless- 
ness, forbidding the extremes either of low or high ritualism. 

How strictly this law ought to be enforced, it is not for us to 
say ; this rests with those in authority. It is not always neces- 
sary tliat every slight deviation from law should be noticed. As 
the Church grows, new customs will necessarily spring up, be al- 
lowed, and gradually incorporated into her system, to fit her for her 
changing position, and will thus in time become part of the common 
law. We are not of the number of those whose conservatism is 
so strong that they would put on the drag when going up hill. 
But in allowing new customs, the principles laid down should guide. 



* QuotatioDS from this and other tracts, to the same effect, might be mul- 
tiplied. 
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These should be, first, snch as at once commend themselves to gen- 
eral ase, and, secondly, such as are in accordance with the estab- 
lished doctrines of the Church. 

There is one great danger in all ritualism, and with one word of 
warning regarding this we conclude. Let us beware lest we so 
prominently put forward the form that we hide the spirit Relig- 
ion is a personal thing ; each individual must, for him or herself, 
repent, believe and obey the Gospel The great danger in all 
these rites and ceremonies is that persons may rest in them and 
be satisfied ; that they may come to think their religion can be 
done by proxy — that the minister may pray and communicate for 
them, the choir praise for them, and so their part in public wor 
ship become quiescent, or at most acquiescent This is the sure 
tendency of all that appeals so strongly to what is called the 
{esthetic nature, the taste for fine music, glowing colors, dramatic 
show. These things undoubtedly are attractive, so is the theatre, 
but they are not religion ; man's nature may need some aids of 
symbolism, it must not be overloaded with them. 

Gknl it a spirit, and they that worship Him 
Must worship Him in spirit and in truth. 

We earnestly urge upon those who advocate these innovations 
seriously to consider what must be the result of thus following 
their own private judgment and taste in such matters. If the 
church law and custom be no authority to restrain them in one 
direction, neither are they to restrain others in another. Confusion 
must follow, and our beloved Church will soon lose that decent 
order and uniformity, that steadiness of form and doctrine, which 
have hitherto been her distingnishing features, and have drawn so 
many into her bosom for the very reason that here they are no 
longer " tossed to and fro by divers winds of doctrine." Let us 
beware lest for the sake of temporary fancies, and to gratify 
certain musical and histrionic tastes, we risk what is of so much 
more importance, uniformity and spirituality of worship, It has 
boon our comfort and boast, that go where he may throughout 
this wide spread republic, the Episcopalian, wherever he finds a 
Church, finds a home ; where he can join in the same forms and 
prayers in which the loved ones in his own distant Parish 
Church are on the same day uniting, and thus he fully realizes 
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the " Communion of Saints." If the common law of the Church 
be continually broken by these innovations, this beautiful feature 
of our worship will be lost, and we shall become in this respect 
Congregationalist. 

We have written with an earnest desire to aid in establishing a 
principle by which these vexed questions may be settled. We 
have avoided, even where we have felt deeply, the use of 
epithets or violent language. We give full credit to those who 
differ from us for sincerity. We are not in favor of the 
dull, monotonous performance of the services, but we believe 
that without any essential changes or innovations, by cultivation 
of the true spirit of devotion, a life and energy may be given to 
those services which will render them all that can be desired. 
Let ministers cultivate ihe power of reading well; let them in- 
culcate on the people the duty of joining heartily in the responses; 
then let all, ministers and people, imbibe the spirit of true devo- 
tion and earnest praise which irradiates every sentence of our 
Prayer Book, let them come thus prepared, and join heart and soul 
in the prescribed services. There will be no 'need of gorgeous 
robes or surpliced choirs, of artistic music, of lighted candles and 
crosses borne by acolytes, of low prostrations. The decent sur- 
plice, the reverend posture, the loud response, the burst of heart- 
felt praise, are all that are needed to make this our common 
prayer, a fulfillment of the Psalmist^s exhortation : 

Oh, worsliip the Lord in the beauty of holinesss. 



AMONG THE BOOKS. 



Life, Its True Genesis. By R. W. Wright, New York: G. 
P. Putnam's Sons. 1880. pp. 299. $1.50. 

The author of this beautifully printed volume claims to have 
discovered in what he calls a new and true interpretation of Gen- 
esis i. 11., ''a complete explication of all the vital phenomena of 
our globe, with the single exception named," i. e., of the creation 
of man. He thinks our common English translation, based on the 
Masoretic Hebrew, to be erroneous, and that we ought to follow 

^ Several Book-notices, unavoidably crowded out, will appear in the next 
number. 
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the Septuagint version, which he translates ^' whose germinal prin- 
ciple of life, each in itself afler its kind, is upon the earth. The 
Z R A., he maintains, cannot mean here the seed of a plant or 
tree, becaase the tree comes first and the seed afler as the fruit, 
and the earth is told to bring forth this Z R A, before any plants 
appear. Hence he argues the passage must mean, a germinal 
principle of life scattered throughout the earth ready to germinate 
and appear when the necessary conditions are found. Ho also 
holds that in like manner animal life sprang from '' primordial 
germs *' diffused throughout the earth. The book is devoted to 
the elucidating and proving of this theory, chiefly as regards the 
vegetable Jcingdom, and very curious and interesting facts are 
given of the manner in which new plants will spring up where old 
ones are destroyed, and where the seeds of the new could never 
have been sown. The writer is very severe on the Darwinian 
and other like theories. His style is clear and forcible. Whether 
he will succeed in convincing the scientists that they are all wrong 
and he is all right, may be considered rather doubtful. Though 
it seems to us, not claiming any special scientific learning, that he 
makes out a strong argument for his general principle. , Certainly 
he does not obscure his meaning by the use of such incomprehen- 
sible terms as we find in some books, '' which no one can speak 
and no one can spell." The claim of the author, however, that the 
principle he enunciates is a new discovery ^' entirely overlooked 
heretofore by both the biblical and scientific scholar," we think can 
scarcely be maintained. His translation of the Septuagint may be 
original, but not the inference he draws from it. If he will look 
at the note on page 169, of Lange's Commentary on Genesis i., 11. 
(American Edition) he will find the same general thought ex- 
pressed as to the germinal power emplanted in the earth by this 
first creative act. But he has the credit of vvorking it out and 
demonstrating it by examples. The book is worthy of study by 
those interested in the subject. 



Or R Sins ob Odb S a vigor. Parish Sennons, By the Rov, 
Sydney WtUiam Skeffington, M, A, London : W. Skeffing- 
TON & Son. 1879. pp. 280. 

A series of sermons for the Christian vear: not one for each 
Sunday, but embracing all days "which commemorate the various 
stages of the blessed Life of Jesus on the earth, and point Him 
out to us as God and man." These sermons are more practical 
than doctrinal ; or it would be more correct to say, they are in- 
tended to show the practical use of doctrine in leading the sinner 
to the Saviour to obtain remission of sins and sanctification. 
Those we have read are very spiritual and edifying. 
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The Preacher's Pocket. A Ptuket of Sermons. By ike Rev. 
S, Baring- OoulcL, M. A. New York: Pott, Young & Co. 
1880. pp. 242. $1.25. 

Characteristics and Motives of the Christian Life. Ten Ser- 
mons preached in Manchester Cathedral in Lent and Advent, 
1877. By the Rev. J. Knox Little, M. A. New and Revised 
Edition. New York: Pott, Young & Co. 1880. pp. 257. 
$1.00. 

Here are two more volumes of sermons by well-known men. 
The demand which appears to exist for such books is certainly a 
favorable symptom. 

We have put these books under one head for convenience and 
because they came to us together, but they are very different in 
style and treatment of subject. Both are by men of strong 
church views, in this alike. But it is interesting to notice how 
differently men occupying very much the same standpoint will 
treat the same general topics. 

Baring-Gould's st3'le is very clear ; he is very fond of illustra- 
tions and sometimes allows that fondness to carry him too far ; 
as, for instance, in the sermon of the Resurrection, in which he 
compares the soul to the eddy of wind gathering, now the water 
spout, now the sand pillar. But he interests, he carries you 
with him, he is brief, and leaves a decided impression on the mind 
of his teaching. 

Many persons in this country haVe heard Mr. Little preach 
His style is vehement, oratorical, and impresses you with its 
earnestness, but we do not think he leaves so clear an impression 
on the mind. Both have their admirers, and both are usefal. 
The Church needs all sorts of preachers to suit all sorts of men. 
The former sermons are better suited for lay-readers, or family 
use; the latter, being somewhat connected, are better adapted for 
private reading, as will be seen by a nientioti of some of the topics : 
Christian Work, Christian Advance, Christian Watching, Christian 
Battle, Christian Suffering, Christian Joy, etc. 

Thk Undiscovkrkd Country. By W. D. Howells, atUhor of 
" The Lady of the Aroostook" etc, Boston . Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. 1880. pp. 419. $1.50. 

A story which turns on so-called " Spiritualism." If it have a 
moral it is to show how credulous men may deceive themselves in 
such matters, and how sceptical men may be mistaken in judging 
others. Out of the insanity (on this point) of Dr. Boy n ton, the 
filial affection of his daughter, and the perversity of Ford, the 
author has woven an interesting love story. The introduction of 
the Shaker community adds much to tho variety and zest, cspe- 
ially in the closing scene. '' He caught her hand and drew her 
towards him. But at this bold action, Sister Francis, who had 
not ceased to watch him, threw her apron over her hesid." 
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THE GODLY ADMONITION OF A BISHOP. 

There is nothing more essential to the snccessfal and just 
administration of government, than that the powers of the 
governor should be accurately defined and understood. 
This is especially the case in anything like a personal gov- 
ernment, else occasions will certainly arise when there will 
be tyrannous, or at least the accusation of the tyrannous, exer- 
cise of power. Episcopal government is of this character. 
Its essence is that of an elective monarchy. And yet in no 
period of its history, as autocratic as it has at times become, 
has it ever, in theory, claimed to be an absolute monarchy. 
The most despotic" bishops have always sought, or claimed 
the sanction of councils or advisors, or at least of precedents 
to support their actions. The greater part of the legislation 
of the Church, the decrees and canons of councils, general, 
provincial and diocesan, are taken up with definitions of the 
respective rights and privileges of the different orders in the 
Church. And it is universally acknowledged that binhops 
are bound, and their powers limited by such definitions, even, 
in the American Church, by the canons of diocesan conven- 
tions, which are the acts of their subordinate clergy and 
laity. 

21 
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But it seems to be as nniversally acknowledged, that 
bejond the range and prescription of these laws or canons, 
there are other inherent Episcopal rights and prerogatives 
which are not so clearly defined, and oonseqnently 
concerning the extent and authority of which there 
is no little agitation and dispute. And as doubt and differ- 
ence in regard to the fundamental powers of a governor can- 
not but breed trouble and confasion, it is a subject deserving 
earnest thought and consideration^ whether some definite 
conclusions in regard to the extent and authority of those 
powers cannot be reached. 

^^ The godly admonition of a bishop " belongs to the class 
of Episcopal powers of which we are speaking. The formu- 
laries of the Church not only distinctly recognize the right 
of the bishop to issue such admonitions, but a definite prom- 
ise of obedience to them is exacted from all the lower clergy 
at their ordination. Yet we find there is no little difference 
of opinion as to just what '* the godly admonition of a 
bishop " is. There is a disposition on the part of some of 
the clergy and laity to assume that it means only a judicial 
sentence pronounced after a judicial trial. While, on the 
other hand, there is a tendency, on the part of some bishops, 
to interpret it as giving them almost an autocratic power, 
and demanding an absolute submission from the clergy by 
virtue of it. Are either of these conclusions right ? Is there 
an inherent power in bishops to admonish, apart from a 
judicial process ? If so, are there limitations to that power ? 

In the Sarum Pontifical no vow of obedience is made, 
either by deacons or priests. Thoagh Maskell says one was 
generally given immediately before ordination. In the 
Pontificale Romanum, an oath is given to those ordained 
priests as follows : ^' Dost thou promise reverence and obe- 
dience to me and my successors ? I promise it" In the 
first English ordinal, 1549, the promise as we have it now 
was introduced, viz.: "Will you reverently obey your 
ordinary and other chief ministers of this Church, and those 
to whom the charge and government over you is committed, 
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following with a glad raind and will their godly admoni- 
tions, and " — in the case of priests — " submitting jonrselves 
to their godly judgments ? " In the American Prayer-Book, 
"Bishop" was substituted for "ordinary," and the words, 
" according to the canons of the Church," used as the equiv- 
alent of *' to whom ... is committed." The promise, 
therefore, as we have it now, has remained unchanged since 
1549. But was the change then introduced intended as an 
essential modification of the older form? Or, without mean- 
ing to depart from the principle of obedience involved in it, 
was it simply thought necessary, in an age when the Church 
had often been cursed by ungodly bishops and an unright- 
eous and despotic power had been often exercised, to so far 
qualify the form of promise as to show that obedience only 
to such admonitions and judgments as were "godly," was 
required ? The vow of obedience in the older Ordinal is 
indeed unqualified. Yet a qualification is certainly to be 
understood. The vow of monastic obedience was univer- 
sally regarded as more absolute than that of a secular priest 
to his Bishop, so much so that the ^' vow of obedience " is 
always spoken of as one of the three characteristics of the 
monastic life. Yet even this vow had necessarily implied 
qualifications. " A religious," says Gury, " is bound by the 
vow of obedience to all things which the Superior commands, 
according to the Rules and Constitution of (Ae Order. ^^ So S. 
Thomas Aquinas, " Religious only promise obedience with 
respect to regular life {regvlarem conversationem\ and only 
with respect to this are they subject to their superiors." 
Even here, then, there are still reserved rights, limits in 
r^ards to obedience, where freedom of individual action 
may still be exercised. Much more so, therefore, must there 
be limits to the ordinary promise of obedience to a Bishop. 
And such limits have always been recognized. Says Gury 
again. Compendium Theol. Moral. " The clergy are bound 
to due obedience and reverence to the Bishop wJien he com- 
mands jtistlyJ*^ So S. Thomas Aquinas, '* In two ways it 
may happen that the inferior is not bound to obey the supe- 
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rior in all things ; in one way on account of the precept of 
a higher power ; in the other way, if the superior shall 
admonish him with respect to that over which he hath no 
jurisdiction." Other authorities could be cited, but it is 
hardly necessary to prove that the promise of obedience to 
the Bishop, even in the Roman Church at present, is not, in 
theory at least, absolute and unqualified. 

We hold, therefore, that there is no divergence in principle 
intended by the diflFerences of expression between the older 
Ordinals and our own. The latter contains in words 
what in the former was only implied, viz. : that there are 
imits to the duty of Episcopal obedience. But what are they ? 
Have Bishops no power of command, excepting what is ex- 
plicitly laid down in canon and rubic ? Are they simply 
executive officers of written laws? Is "a godly admoni- 
tion " only a judicial sentence? "An admonition," is one 
of the recognized sentences of an ecclesiastical judgment, 
and is pronounced by a Bishop. But, that that is not the 
sort of admonition referred to, must be evident, first, because 
it would be most unnatural and not to be expected that a 
criminal should be asked *' to follow with a glad mind and 
will " a sentence pronounced upon him. He must submit 
whether he will or no. But it were unreasonable to ask 
him to submit gladly. Such a supposition, too, would make 
the word " gladly " useless and meaningless, for it certainly 
seems to imply the ability of the person promising obedience 
to judge whether the command given is such as should be 
obeyed or not. Whereas, after a judicial sentence, no such 
power can be supposed. Moreover, there are three judicial 
sentences, and why should promise of conformity to one 
only be exacted ? Again, the promise includes obedience to 
" other chief ministers," meaning, unquestionably, archdea- 
cons and others who have rights of visitation and supervis- 
ion, but a Bishop o/iZy can pronounce a judicial sentence upon 
a clergyman. There are, too, admonitions other than judi- 
cial sentences expressly spoken of in the canons, which a 
Bishop may pronounce, as that under title II, canon 8. And 
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there are matters referred, both bj the canons and rubrics of 
the Chnrch, to the Bishop as ordinary, for his decision, with- 
out prescribing any process of trial. And every clergyman 
is bound by the decision of the BishOp in these cases, though 
there is no formal trial or pronouncing of a sentence. Such 
things, for example, as must be referred to the Bishop under 
the rubric for repelling persons from the Holy Communion, 
or under the canon on divorce, or in the cose of disputes 
between a clergyman and his parishioners. In all these cases 
the Bishop issues what are his admonitions and judgments, 
which must be complied with by his clorgy, and yet they 
are not judicial sentences pronounced alter trial. The office 
of a Bishup necessarily implies oversight and direction. 
He is not simply an executive officer of the law. He is a 
father. The fundamental character of Episcopacy is that 
of a paternal government. And if you take away all power 
of command from a Bishop, except in execution of a written 
law or a legal sentence, you are destroying the fatherly char- 
acter of the office. A father must be able, to speak with 
authority, an authority necessarily appertaining to his office. 
So all Catholic custom has recognized the right of the Bishop 
to rule liis diocese as a father does his family, as a shepherd 
does his flock. From this parity ot position he gains the 
very symbol oi his office, the pastoral stafi. He is as 
supreme in his diocese as the priest is in his parish. And 
as being the source of all spiritual power, as having the 
primary cure of souls, all other power being derived from 
him, it is but natural and reasonable that he should havethe 
right of government and direction over those who are his 
delegates and vicars. In earlier times the Bishop could even 
prescribe the rites and liturgies his diocese should use. And 
though at first, before canons and constitutions were formed, 
and general laws and regulations for the government of the 
Church were accumulated, the office was doubtless necessarily 
more absolute and patriarchal in its character than it is now ; 
and though laws and canons were ordained for the very pur- 
pose of protecting the rights of the other orders in the Church, 
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and guarding against despotic use of power, still the origi- 
nal ideal and nature of the Episcopal office mnst be kept in 
mind, and its inherent rights of government conceded to it, 
where they have not be^n expressly curtailed by the general 
action of the whole Church, or by the individual action of 
the Bishop himself, as when he delegates his power to an- 
other. The power of government and command appertains 
as inherently to the office of a Bishop as it docs to that of a 
father, or a king. And yet the powers of both a father and 
a king are necessarily curtailed by certain natural laws, and 
those of a king by whatever constitutions of the realm have 
been ordained with his consent, or which he found belong- 
ing to it when he assumed the throne. So the power of a 
Bishop is likewise guarded by divine and natural laws, and 
by such constitutions and canons as the General Church may 
have adopted, or to which the Bishop in his own diocese may 
have assented. 

This is what we believe is meant by the qualification 
* godly " in the promise of obedience in the Ordinal. We 
hold that a Bishop has a natural power of admonition, apart 
from the pronouncing of a judicial sentence, and that the 
lower clergy have promised to obey him so admonishing, but 
in order that his admonitions may claim obedience they 
must be " godly." 

The question, then, remains just what is included in this 
term " godly," by what laws or restrictions a Bishop's power 
of admonition is bounded? 

In the first place, the term seems to be interpreted by the 
equivalents in the English oath of ^^ canonical obedience 
.... in all legal and honest commands," and in the 
American Institution office by the demand of '* compliance 
witl) such lawful directions " as the Bishop may give. The 
terms " honest " and " lawful " may well be taken, therefore, 
as the meaning of the word ** godly," as used in this connec- 
tion. Tiie admonition must be honest in its intention, not a 
fraud or deceit, and honest in the sense of being in accord- 
ance with the laws of God and nature. A Bishop could not 
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command his clergy to do what was immoral, or what they 
ooDscientiooBly believed to be morally wrongs So his 
admonition must be lawful. And to be lawful it must, in 
the first place, be in regard to matters over which he has 
jurisdiction, and in the second place, not contrary to any 
law, general or diocesan, by which the Bishop is bound. In 
regard to jarisdiction, the power of the Bishop is limited to his 
own clergy, those who canonically belong to the diocese of 
which he is the head. Even if clergymen are intruding in 
a diocese to which they do not belong, they must be referred 
to their own Bishop for discipline, excepting in cases ex- 
pressly allowed by the canons of the Church. Again, his 
jurisdiction is limited by his own acts of delegation, as when 
he has once ordained or instituted a clerk, he cannot sus- 
pend or degrade him, or deprive him of his benefice, without 
due process of canonical trial. So, too, his jurisdiction is 
limited to matters only relating to ecclesiastical government. 
And though that is of such a nature as to involve, to a cer- 
tain extent, a clergyman's whole life, domestic and social, 
still the subject-matter of the admonition must be distinctly 
shown to have such a connection with his ecclesiastical office 
as will justify it. 

Secondly, his admonition must not be contrary to any 
law, general or diocesan. A Bishop cannot violate, or issue 
a command contrary to the decrees of a General Council. 
He cannot, for instance, order his clergy to omit an article 
or alter the wording of a creed. He cannot command any- 
thing contrary to, or order any deviation from, a rubric or 
rite prescribed by the office-book adopted by the national 
church to which he belongs. Nor can he disregard or over, 
ride the constitution or canons of the Province of which he 
is a member, or in the American church of those of his own 
diocese. 

These are the restrictions upon a Bishop's power of admo- 
nition, upon his power of absolute government. But there 
is still left beyond these a large range for the exercise of 
government. No canons profess to be a complete set of laws 
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for ecclesiastical government. There are many things which 
are designedly left to the Bishop's individual discretion. 
No rnbrics, even, can be a complete directory for the per- 
formance of Divine worehip. There are still many things 
left to be determined by cnstom, by individual preference, 
or by the Bishop, if he sees fit to give directions concerning 
them. 

Let us look at this matter of ritnal, as perhaps there is 
more danger of differences arising in regard to the extent of 
the Bishop's power to direct it, than in anything else. There 
are some things concerning which the rnbrics are entirely 
silent, nor is there with us any canon covering them. For 
example, the vestments of the clergy during Divine service, 
the fnrniture of the chancel and ornaments of the Holy 
Table. The ** ornaments rubric " has been omitted from the 
American Prayer-Book. Nor have we the English adver- 
tisements or canons in reference to these things. We have 
nothing but the mention of the ^' Episcopal habit," and of 
deacons and priests being '^decently habited," in the Ordinal, 
and a reference to " the dress appropriate to clergymen," in 
one of the canons, and the simple mention of the chancel 
and the Holy Table in the Prayer-Book. What, then, is 
our law in these matters, and what powers have our Bishops 
in reference to them? It is indeed a question whether or 
not the English canons are binding upon us in matters not 
covered and prescribed by our own canons. Unquestiona- 
bly in all "essentials" of discipline or worship, as well ai»of 
doctrine, of the Church of England, we have no right to 
depart, for it was on that very compact that we received our 
orders, and the Preface to the Prayer-Book declares there is 
no intention of so departing. But if these things are not 
regarded as essential, but as matters which may be altered 
or varied according to local circumstances, how are we to 
be guided ? If in default of any law of our own, we fall 
back upon the English law, how are we to understand it? 
The interpretation of the English "ornaments rubric" itself 
is disputed. Is it to be taken in the plain meaning of the 
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words, or are we to read into it the Advertisements of Eliz- 
abeth, as decreed by the Privy Council ? Or, having no 
actual written law, is every clergyman to be a law unto him- 
self in this matter? Or are all, clergy and Bishops alike, 
bound by that most uncertain and varying law of custom, a 
law which has only to be successfully violated for a time to 
be claimed as authority for the law-breaker ? We should 
hold that this is just one of those cases in which the natural 
and inherent right of the Bishop obtains. If the national 
or provincial church deliberately neglects or declines to make 
any definite prescription concerning it, and if it is uncertain 
or disputed whether there is any law on the subject, then it 
is certainly far more natural and better that the Bishop, by 
virtue of his position as supreme governor of the diocese, 
and of the powers of government which all catholic custom has 
assigned to him, and the formularies of our Church recognize 
as belonging to him, should have the right of direction in these 
matters, than that each individual clergyman should be at 
liberty to follow his own personal tastes and inclinations- 
The Bishop may very wisely allow a discretion to his clergy, 
may permit even wide divergences in these particulars 
among the different churches of his diocese, according to the 
wishes and proclivities of the various congregations. But 
our contention is, that the power in the premises lies with 
the Bishop. If he sees fit to prescribe the vestments of the 
clergy, the furniture of the chancel, or the ornaments of the 
altar, in the absence of any general law on the subject, he 
has the right to do so. Of course there may be at times 
extraordinary and tyrannical exercise of this power, as when 
lately a Bishop of the Church solemnly issued his adnio- 
nition against the use of flowers and altar-cloths in his dio- 
cese. Such a command was not only a petty and vexatious 
interference with individual liberty, but in the opinion of 
the vast majority of American churchmen, would be consid- 
ered as a serious hindrance and drawback to the true growth 
and development of the church. But even so, even though 
the ill-advised and narrow views of a single Bishop should 
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lead him to so unwise a use of his power, it is better, ou the 
whole, that the Bishop should be recognized as possessing 
the power, than that we should degenerate into mere Con- 
gregationalism, that there should be no power of restraint 
anywhere, no matter how great the extravagances or eccen- 
tricities individual priests might choose to indulge in. There 
certainly is catholic authority for Bishops prescribing the 
ritual of their diocese, but there is no such authority what- 
ever for each clergyman doing it for his own parish. And 
what is the meaning and use of the right and duty of the 
Bishop of visitation of the churches of his diocese, but to 
reform abuses, to inquire concerning the performance of 
Divine service, and direct how it shall be done? 

In applying this principle there will of course be doubtful 
cases, in which it may be a question how far the Bishop has 
the power to direct, as in the interpretation of a doubtful 
rubric, such as in reference to the meaning of the '^ right 
side" of the table, or "standing before the table.'* Or, in 
regard to the use of a credence. The rubric directs that at 
a certain point of the service, the priest shall " then " place 
the elements on the Table, which would certainly seem to 
imply the necessity of some other place for them to stand 
until that moment arrives. But it is conceivable a Bishop 
might refuse to sanction the use of a credence. So as to the 
use of ablutions. The rubric directs that none of the con- 
secrated elements shall be carried out of tlie church, and it 
is simply a physical impossibility that that should be liter- 
ally complied with, unless there is some rinsing of the chal- 
ice. But a Bishop might forbid it, on the ground of its 
being a ceremony not authorized by the Prayer-Book. In 
these cases, the priest would have the alternative of submit- 
ting to the Bishop's ruling as having a power of interpreta- 
tion of the rubrics, or if he thought the Bishop's command 
involved an actual violation of the rubrics, of standing a trial 
on the matter before his peers, if the Bishop pushed it so far. 
But even in these cases, surely it is the Catholic rule that 
the superior should be obeyed. Dr. S. B. Smith, in his 
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** Elements of EoclesiaBtical Law"-^an eminent Boman 
Catholic autliority — sajs " obedience is dne the superior even 
when it is donbtful whether his orders are jnst, becanse the 
presumption is in his favor." So Lindwood says : '* If a 
command is just, it is to be obeyed ; if it is unjust, it must 
not; if it is doubtful, it must be complied with to exercise 
due virtue of obedience." 

Bnt in all these cases a Bishop must distinctly ^* admon- 
ish" in order to be obeyed. A clergyman has nowhere 
promised to follow his Bishop^s advice. Gury says, ^^ that 
disobedience may be a sin against a vow it is necessary that 
the superior should truly command and not only persuade." 
As long as a Bishop confines himself to expressing his 
opinion, or even to exhorting and urging his clergy to do 
what he regards as riglit and proper, so long, nevertheless, 
he leaves them to the exercise of their own judgment, and 
as they have often more vital and personal interests depend- 
ent upon their action than he has, he has no right to accuse 
them of disobedience, or to be offended or feel hurt if they 
prefer to follow their own judgment. If he deem the mat. 
ter of sufficient importance to warrant his doing so, then he 
must assume the responsibility himself and issue his com- 
mand, in which case the inferior is bound to obey. It is a 
fundamental rule of equity, that where there is responsibil- 
ity there should be discretion. And it is not fair for a 
Bishop to endeavor to deprive a priest of his diecretiou, in 
cases in which he is unwilling himself to assume responsi- 
bility, or in which the responsibility does not properly lie 
with him. An admonition is not an exhortation, or the 
expression of opinion. A clergyman is not bound to com- 
ply with his Bishop's views or beliefs or wishes. The sec- 
ond order is not the mere tool and creature of the first, 
without any will or self-determining power of its own. 
Where a priest has a cure of souls, he is a pastor, the shep- 
herd of a flock. And the power residing in the chief shep- 
herd is not of such nature as to take all power from the 
under shepherd, but is chiefly one for discipline and refer- 
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matioD, correction of alj^ases, reproof of neglect, general over- 
sight and direction, and therefore in its nature mandatory 
and imperative. A power to be exerted on extraordinary 
rather than ordinary occasions. 

But various objections are urged against allowing Bishops 
the exercise of this power. The Church is put thus, it is 
said, under a personal government, which might easily be- 
come autocratic and oppressive. The will of a single man, 
and he generally an old man whose views and habits have 
been adopted in a previous generation, and become fixed 
and inflexible, is made the absolute rule for a large section 
of the Cliurch, and naturally becomes repressive and a hin< 
drance to growth and development. And an individual, 
elevated to his office perhaps by the merest accident, or by 
the suffrages of a generation he has long outlived, has the 
power of fixing and enforcing his personal tastes and fancies 
on a whole diocese, the largest portion of which may have 
views and preferences totally the reverse. Again it is said, 
the admission of such a power would result in great di vei*sity 
of use and rule in different dioceses. One Bishop would 
command one thing, another directly the opposite. In one 
diocese certain forms and usages might be permitted, in 
another absolutely prohibited. One Bishop would allow a 
large discretion to his clergy, another none at all. 

But the answer to these objections is, first, that we must 
consider not what powers it would be expedient in our 
opinion to allow the Episcopate, but what powers inherently 
belong to it, of Divine institution, if so be that we believe it 
to be of Divine appointment We must see what powers 
were exercised by the Apostles and their immediate success- 
ors in New Testament times, and what universal catholic 
tradition has recognized as belonging to the office. And if 
we look at these authorities, it is impossible to deny that a 
personal character does appertain to Episcopal government 
What else can explain or justify the tone of command and 
authority universally assumed by the Apostles, and which 
they directed tho^e whom they associated with themselves 
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as Titns and Timothy, likewise to exercise. What else is, 
the meaning of St. Paul's statement, that ^' the care of all 
the churches" came upon him, and his assumption not only 
to rebuke and exhort, but to direct, and " set in order" the 
things in the Church. And no one can read church history 
without acknowledging that always and everywhere the 
Bishops have believed, and the Church has admitted, that 
the power of oversight and direction and command has 
resided in them. The titles Episcopos^ shepherd, father, 
universally ascribed to Bishops, necessarily involve the idea 
of a personal ruler. Moreover, though a power of personal 
government pertains to a Bishop, it is not an absolute power. 
A Bishop is not supreme in his diocese as an absolute mon- 
arch is in his kingdom. The diocese is not the unit of the 
Church. It is only part of a Province or of a National 
Church, and the diocese, with the Bishop at its head, is bound 
by the decrees and acts of the provincial or national synod 
lo which it belongs, and of those of the clmrch universal. 

So it is, and always has been, in the power of the Church 
at large to limit the discretion of individual Bishops as far 
as it sees fit. At any moment, if there are directions in which 
Bishops are exercising too autocratic or individual authority, 
or in which too great diversities are arising between different 
dioceses, the Church has only to legislate, and the Bishops 
are bound, and their personal action is curtailed, by the limits 
of her legislation. Unquestionably great differences of 
practice may arise in different dioceses. Such differences 
have already arisen with us. What is allowed now in one dio- 
cese,i9 prohibited in another. Clergymen, even, can be ordained 
and allowed to officiate in one diocese, who cannot be ordained 
or are inhibited in another. But how long such a state of 
things shall be allowed to continue, is simply a question of 
judgment with the general church. As soon as it shall appear 
too great an evil, the Church can, in her legislative capacity, 
ordain a remedy. The Bishops are not independent sever. 
eignB, but membera of a college, and bound by the action of 
their peers. Moreover, as the Church has been universally 
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constituted in provinces, so there has always been a ri^ht of 
appeal from a Bishop to a Metropolitan, and occasionally 
further still to a Patriarch. And in every church, except 
our own, the Bishop, at his consecration, makes the same 
oath of ^' all due reverence and obedience to his Archbishop 
and to the Metropolitical Church," as does a priest to his 
bishop. And as no principle is more essential in common 
law ta the due administration of justice, than the power of 
appeal from a lower to a higher court, so is it as essential to 
the maintenance of just and equitable government in the 
church, the prevention of undue personal and tyrannical 
exercise of power, and the preservation of uniformity of 
practice and legislation. The true remedy for our present 
evils is not, as some contend, resistance to and curtailment of 
the natural power of Bishops, which simply means the sub- 
stitution of priestly for Episcopal power, and congregational 
independence and divergence, for diocesan, but in a nearer 
approach to the system and the safeguards belonging to 
universal Christendom. We have already, in the powers 
exercised by our Presiding Bishop, many of the powers of a 
metropolitan. Why should we not have all which have 
been universally assigned to that position, above all, this 
essential one of a higher court and right of appeal? Or why 
should not our national church, which is practically an over- 
grown and unwieldy province, be subdivided into others 
which would be more homogeneous and practically capable 
of administration. In this matter, as in others, we shall find 
that the wisdom and experience of the ages form the best 
and safest guide. 

It is a grave question, also, how far the Bishop should be 
controlled by the advice of his clergy in the exercise of this 
power of admonition in the government of his diocese 
The primary idea of a diocesan council is certainly that of a 
body of advisers to the Bishop. And our Institution office 
speaks of the " Bishop uHlh the advice of our presbyters j^ 
as being " the ultimate arbiter and judge." The canons of 
our diocesan conventions are doubtless to be regarded as 
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a body of rules for tbe general government of the dioceee, 
adopted by the Bishc^'s conBtitutional advisers, and to which 
he has himself assented, and onr standing committees are 
also authorized to act for the Bishop in the same capacity. 

It is nrged, however, that allowing all these qaalitications 
and restrictions, it is still too great a power to vest in a sin- 
gle individual in the Church. Take this matter of ritual, 
for instance. In order that worship may be real and effect- 
ive, it must be such as accords with the taste and desires of 
the worshippers. And it is unfair and unjust that a sin- 
gle man should have the power of prescribing for thousands 
of people the forms and modes in which they are to 
worship, or of depriving them of those which they prefer, as 
a Bishop would if this right be admitted, there being so 
many things which may be introduced or omitted vitally 
affecting the character of a service, without a single rubric 
being violated or neglected. Such a power will conflict too 
seriously with the personal liberty of individual priests and 
congregations. But it does not follow because a Bishop has 
such an abstract power, that he will use it to override and 
outrage the wishes and sentiments of his priests and people. 
Such a supposition takes it for granted that he is absolutely 
wanting in discretion, that he is devoid of those personal 
qualities which are essential to the proper discharge of bis 
office ; that he is utterly out of sympathy with the general 
mind of the Church in reference to toleration and the allow- 
ance of divergences of practice. If it is taken for granted 
that a Bishop is not to be a real father and shepherd, that he 
is not to feel a real interest in every clergyman and every 
congregation in his diocese, but is to seek only to advance 
the peculiar views of the particular party to which he him- 
self belongs, and to use his power to crush out everything 
that is not in accord with it, then doubtless there will 
be grave abuses and great injustices committed. And we 
venture to say that if men are made Bishops under such an 
understanding, they will be unjust under any system you 
can devise. But the eases of men so perverting or failing to 
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realize the true character and responsibility of their office 
are exceptional. The remedy is not to destroy the essential 
character of the Episcopate, which is of Divine institntioD, 
and nnder which the Church has grown and flourished as 
no mere human organization ever has, and to bestow the 
power and discretion upon the individual priest, which 
should be reserved for the chief shepherd, who has the over- 
sight of the whole flock, and the interests of the whole dio. 
cese at heart, and so take away all power of restraint and cor- 
rection, but to surround the office with all the saf^nards 
which the constitution and powers of the general church 
provide, and then see to it that only the proper sort of men 
are elevated to the offic& Only fatherly men should be made 
Bishops. Men who have shown that they have the qualities 
requisite for the discharge of the highest and most responsi- 
ble office in the Church, who understand its true compre- 
hensiveness, and are capable of interest in and sympathy 
with all parties within it. Woe be to the diocese which 
elects a Bishop simply because he is a party man, and woe 
be to the Bishop who administers his diocese simply to 
advance party ends. Such a diocese can never know the 
true blessings of Episcopal government, and such a Bishop 
has violated the most binding obligation of his office. But 
if the right man is chosen, the man having the natural qual- 
ifications of mind and heart, this power of admonition will 
be exercised with the greatest care and discrimination. 
Every father possesses inherently the power of inflicting 
punishment upon his children, but it is a power he will 
exercise only in the last resort. So a wise Bishop will look 
upon this power of admonition as one only to be used in 
cases of absolute and grave necessity. He will encourage 
the freedom and independence of thought and action in his 
clergy, and it will be only when he feels that great harm is 
being done, or large general interests are injuriously 
affected, that he will interpose the power of restraint or 
direction vested in him by virtue of his office. The personal 
influence of a Bishop is enormous, and in the vast majority 
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of cases will, if wisely, jndicionsly and kindly exercised, be 
sufficient for the accomplishment of the Bishop's purpose. 
If it fails, then it will be for him most carefnlly and delib- 
erately to determine whether the tme interests of the Chnrch 
demand that he shall proceed to the more serious use of his 
power of admonition, or whether it is simply the desire to 
enforce his own personal preferencefl and predilections that 
prompts him to do so, or whether, or the other hand, a fear 
and dislike of creating hostility and opposition withholds 
him from exercising it when he should. Doubtless the 
Chnrch will often suffer from all of these causes, from there 
being Bishops who are essentially unfit for their high office, 
from the untimely and undue use of power, and from tim- 
orous and injudicious neglect of its use. But nevertheless, 
with all these drawbacks— and they are only drawbacks per- 
taining to every form of government-— our contention is that 
the power of which we are speaking belongs inherently to 
the office of a Bishop, that there are ample remedies in the 
hands of the Church, if she sees fit to use them, for all the 
abuses to wiiich it is liable, and that it is vastly better for 
the Church, on the whole, that her Bishops should have this 
power, rather than that her government should degenerate 
into anarchy or mere Congregationalism. 

There may be cases of individual hardship, and of tyran- 
nous exercise of power. But if such cases multiply the 
Church will take cognizance of them and ordain a remedy. 
And though there be such abuses, they will be exceptional. 
On the whole the power will work beneficently. And in 
this matter of ritual it will be found best to trust to the 
general judgment and good sense of the Bishops, rather than 
to admit an unlimited right of control in the congregation in 
reference to it, or to attempt to enforce by legislation a cast 
iron uniformity upon all. There is greater danger in a 
majority in a legislative body exercising a tyrannous power, 
in seeking to impose its particular preferences upon the 
minority, than there is of Bishops generally doing so. The 
Church will be freer to grow in the natural lines of her 
22 
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development under the kindly, fittherly government of wise 
and judieions men, than under a multiplicity of inflexible 
laws, hastily and inconsiderately passed by heated majori- 
ties in her synods and councils. 

On grounds, therefore, of expediency as well as of princi- 
ple, we reach the conclusion that the vow of obedience of 
the lower clergy to ^' the godly admonition " of their bishop, 
is not simply to his judicial sentence pronounced after a 
judicial trial, but to the inherent right of a Bishop, a pre- 
rogative necessarily pertaining to his office, of directing and 
commanding his clergy, on all matters relating to ecclesiasti- 
cal discipline and government, which are not expressly pro- 
vided for or covered by the rubrics, constitutions, canons or 
laws of the general church, or of his own diocese If 
there is any dan^r, or evidence, of the undue or unjust 
exercise of this power, the true and ample remedy lies in the 
selection of the proper men for the office of Bishop, in their 
care and discretion in the use of this power, in legislation by 
the Church in her corporate capacity, and in providing an 
appeal to a higher court. We are sure that the Church 
will gain far more in the future, as she has in the past, from 
the healthful exercise of Episcopal power, where the proper 
restraints are applied to it, than she will lose from. its 
injudicious or unjust use. And that she has far more to fear 
from a spirit of inRn1x>rdi nation, or from ignorance of the trne 
meaning and authority of the office of a Bishop, than she has 
from adhering to the Catholic lines and interpretations to 
which her formularies, her constitution and her history bear 
witness. 

GEORGE W00L8EY HODGE. 



THE CASE OF 0NESIPH0RX3 S. 

The mention of Onesiphorns, in the' second Epistle to 
Timothy, is familiar to all readers of Holy Scripture, espe- 
cially to those who have had occasion to consider it in its 
possible reference to prayers for the departed. The mention 
occurs in two passages, one at the be^^inning and another at 
the end of the Epistle. 

The Lord give mercj unto the house of Onesiphorus ; for he oft refreshed 
me, and was not ashamed of my chains. But, on the contrary, when he 
arrived in Rome, he soup^ht me out the more diligentlj, and found me. The 
Lord grant unto him that he might timd mercj of the Lord in that day ; and 
in how manj things he ministered at Bphesus, thou knowest better than I. — 
[II. Tim., !., 16, 17, 18, Bishop Ellicott*s version.] 

Salute Prisca and Aquila, and the household of Onesiphorus. [IL Tim., 
iv. 19.] 

The question raised is whether Onesiphorus was or was 
not living when St. Paul wrote the foregoing words. In the 
absence of any direct testimony, the answer must largely 
depend on interpretation, and take the form of a probability, 
or a cumulation of probabilities. 

I. Can anything be fairly concluded from the form of 
prayer, "The Lord grant unto him that he might [A. V. 
may] find mercy of the Lord in that day ? " That the day 
here spoken of is the day of final judgment, cannot admit of 
a doubt But that, as unquestionably, does not of itself 
prove that Onesiphorus was dead. 

Indeed, when we take into account the circumstances and 
conditions under which this Epistle was written, the 
probability that the prayer was offered for one no longer in 
this world decreases. 

The Epistle is the last which St. Paul ever wrote, and it 
was written on the very verge of martyrdom. This gives it 
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a character and a coloring that are as noteworthy as they 
are conspicuous. The idea of the final judgment of his 
Lord as contrasted with the human tribunal which will soon 
condemn him to an undeserved death, fills the Apostle's 
mind and pervades all that he writea The '^ judgment ac- 
cording unto works" is^indeedy never fiir from the thoughts 
of St. Paul. It stands out in all his epistles. But here it 
assumes an especial and striking prominence, and everything 
for himself as well as for others is referred to the awards of 
the great day of God. As has been well said, ^' He saw 
before him, at a little distance, the doom of an unrighteous 
magistrate, and the sword of a blood-stained executioner ; 
but he appealed to the sentence of a juster judge, who would 
soon change the fetters of the criminal into the wreath of the 
conqueror; he looked beyond the transitory present; the 
tribunal of Nero faded from his sight ; and the visto was 
closed by the judgment seat of Christ." 

Does he think or speak of himself? His words are, " I 
know whom I have believed, and am persuaded that He is 
able to keep that which I have committed unto Him against 
that day ;" and again, '' Henceforth there is laid up for me 
a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous 
Judge, shall give me cU that day.'*^ Does he charge Timothy 
his son ? It is ^' before God, and the Lord Jesus Ohrist, who 
shall judge the quick and the dead at His appearing and 
Hia kingdom." Does he recall how, at his first answer, ^* no 
man stood will) him, but all men forsook him ? " He adds, 
"May it not be laid to their charge" ; more literally, "May 
it not be reckoned to them." And is there not here a refer- 
ence to God's final reckoning with every man? Does he 
speak of tiio harm done to him by " Alexander the copper- 
smith," he says *' the Lord reward him [render to him] accord- 
ing to his works." And does he not again solemnly appeal 
to the great reckoning of the judgment I " 

Surely we have a right to ask, Why, if in the case of so 
many living persons, as well as of himself, St Paul looks 
forward to the judgment, — tothatday^ — Onesiphoms should 
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be ooQsidered ae no longer living becanse the thoaght of that 
day shapes the apostle's prayer for him ? Surely, some rea- 
son must be given for making him so marked an exception 
before he can be excepted. 

IL Snch a reason has been found in the mention of the 
^^honsehold of Onesiphorua," withont any reference to him. 
" The Lord give mercy unto the house of Onesipborus ;" 
^'Salute . . . the household of Onesipborus." [i. 16; iv. 
19.] Some have thought that this mention of his household 
only is to be taken as an indication that Onesipborus was 
dead. Others — as Theodoret and Chrysostom — have thou^jjht 
that Onediphorus was with St. Paul in Rome, and that this 
explains the peculiar mention of his houdehold. In the 
absence of any absolute and definite proof, the question is, 
Which of these opinions is the most probable? For the 
choice appears to be between them. 

In the first Epistle to the Oorinthians, St. Paul twice men- 
tions the ^^ the household of Stephanas." '* I baptized also 
the household of Stephanas." [I. Cor., i. 16.] " Ye know 
the house [household] of Stephanas." [I. Cor., xvi. 15.] 
Why does he thus speak of the household of Stephanas, with 
no mention of him ? Was Stephanas not baptized ? Did 
he not share in that '^ ministry of the saints " to which his 
household had *' addicted themselves " ? No such suppo- 
sition can be entertained, as we shall soon see. Was Ste- 
phanas dead t Assuredly not, for immediately after the last 
cited mention of his household, Su Paul says, '^ I am glad of 
the coming [presence] of Stephanas and Fortunatus and 
Achaicus ; for that which was lacking on your part they 
have supplied." 

Here, then, is one instance where St. Paul speaks of a 
^* household" with no mention, in connection with it, of its 
head, because its head was, when he wrote, present with 
him. Does not this undoubted instance make Chrysostom's 
and Theodoret's supposition that Onesipborus was with St 
Paul when he wrote to Timothy, more probable than the 
supposition that he was dead t 
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Dean Alford, indeed, in that headlong fashion in which 
be Bometimes writes (after speaking of the supposition that 
Onesiphorus was with St. Paul) says, "but the aorist here 
will hardly allow that." Now, without entering into any 
discussion as to the force of the aorist, it is quite enough to 
say in answer to this piece of criticism, that in speaking of 
the ministrations of Stephanas, and the others mentioned 
with him, in whose ^^ presence^^ St. Paul rejoiced, *' and who 
were therefore unquestionably with the Apostle at the time 
of writing, the aorist is tised. This bimple fact overrides the 
Dean^s grammatical nicety, and effectually disposes of his 
criticism or rather hypo-criticism. 

May we not claim, then, that whatever may be said about 
prayers for the dead on other grounds and in other ways, the 
passages concerning Onesiphorus cannot be quoted as cer- 
tain Scriptural evidence for that doctrine ? May we not go 
further, and say that it is more probable that Onesiphorus 
was alive and in Rome with St. Paul, than that he was dead ; 
and that the Apostle, most probably, speaks of his house* 
hold just as, under similar circumstances, he had spoken of 
the household of Stephanas ? J. W. 



REFORM OR REVOLUTION' 

To the Hon, John W. Stevenson, Chancellor of the Diocese of 
KerviAicky: 

My Dear Governob Stevenson : When the Committee 
on Canons, and our late Diocesan Council, adopted bo 
promptly the brief resolution you had prepared, expressing 
disapprobation of the proposed division of the American 
Church into provinces, we all felt that there were important 
considerations connected with so grave a subject which we 

^Report of the Sub-Committee of the House of Bishops on the Provinoisl 
System. 
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had not time then to treat of. Aocostomed as we bad been 
to revere the character and to confide in the judgment of the 
distingnished prelates who had recommended this division, 
we could not bnt feel some distrust of conclusions so adverse 
to theira Yet, as members of a legislative body, we were 
under stringent obligations to obey the dictates of the judg- 
ment given to ourselves. 

There is certainly a real grievance, which has been in part 
the occasion for the agitation of this project And this 
grievance gives to the proposition, as it seems to us, all the 
force and plausibility it possesses. That grievance is, that 
the House of Deputies of the General Convention is already 
an unwieldy body, too numerous under tlie necessary condi- 
tions of its triennial sessions for calm deliberation and for 
wise legislation. Bnt the proposed remedy is far beyond 
and aside from the evil to be cured, and involves consequen- 
ces much worse than the disease. 

1. It artificially creates four legislative bodies, of grand 
proportions and imposing pretensions, with nothing to do. 
For leaving what it is proposed to leave to the General 
Convention, and allowing the present established jurisdic- 
tion of the Diocesan Conventions, there is absolutely 
nothing for these high-sounding Provincial Assemblies to 
do. It is as true of corporations as of natural persons, that 
to have nothing to do is a strong incentive to mischief. 
*^ An idle brain is the devil's workshop," is as true in one 
case as in the other. The incentive would be greater in this 
instance, for when distinguished men have journeyed from 
the far North and the far South to the common meeting, 
place, the Rt. Bev. Fathers, and the Presbyters, and the 
lawyers and the merchants, could hardly retrain from devis- 
ing some scheme of legislation to give purpose and meaning 
to such august assemblies. And too much legislation is 
already the opprobrium of American life in all its depart- 
ments. 

2. Supposing any division to be necessary, the proposed 
one is purely arbitrary, and strangely regardless of natural, 
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social and territorial affinities. No body-politic, whether 
ecclesiastical or civil, can be successfallj mannfactnred to 
order. To be real and enduring, such lx>die8 must grow out 
of natural and social conditions. Ecclesiastical Provinces, in 
the early ages of the Chnrcb, were not thus artificially ere 
ated, but grew from convenience, and almost of necessity, 
from the social relations produced by the civil divisions of 
the Roman empire. 

The Provinces and Dioceses of the Church were simply 
the recognition and adoption by the Ohurch, for her own 
economical uses, of the social relations already established 
by the Provinces and Dioceses of the Imperial government 

Out of the like principles of convenience and fitness we 
already see the spontaneous association of neighboring Dio- 
ceses attracted around a great academical centre. These 
spontaneous associations will provide for themselves the 
legislative authority adapted to the special purpose of their 
corporate existence, essential to them, but with no element 
of harmful ness to others, or of interference with existing 
governments. 

8. The third objection to this proposed division may only 
seem of importance to me because I belong to a generation 
soon to be extinct — the generation immediately succeeding 
that which achieved the independence and founded the insti- 
tutions of this Kepublic. With the most eminent statesmen 
of the age with which I have been permitted to live and 
labor, I have held and strongly felt that the cordial corporate 
union of the Protestant Episcopal Church in these United 
States, has been a real and beneficent and providential bond 
of that civil union upon the maintenance of which such 
mighty consequences depend. It is touching, it is emi- 
nently instructive to remember, that in the dark days when 
that civil Union seemed to bo dissolved, at each triennial 
session of the General Convention seats were assiorned to 
Deputies from all the Dioceses, with the name of each Dio- 
cese conspicuously printed, as aforetime. The prayers and 
the acts of those Conventions were ofiered up to (jod as the 
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prayers and the acts of this whole American Chnrch, and the 
answer came in the restoration of that civil Union which all 
now feel to be essential to the welfare of the American peo- 
ple. 

4. The allegation that the enlarged extent of oar country 
requires too large an expenditure of time and money in trav- 
elling to bring together into one assembly representatives 
from the whole Ohnrch, would seem to be sufficiently an- 
swered by the obvious consideration that delegates can travel 
now, at as little cost of time and money, to the great centres 
where conventions assemble, as was required sixty years ago 
to reach the same points from Ohio, Georgia or South Caro- 
lina. 

5. The proposed formation of Provinces is neither the nat- 
ural nor the fitting way of redressing the evils of a too nu- 
merous assembly. The simple and obvious remedy for the 
evil is to reduce the numbers of the representative bo<ly. 
And happily in our great Federative Union this can be done 
without violent change, without organic disturbance, and 
with the uninterrupted maintenance of all the uses, purposes 
and benefits of that union. 

In a purely representative body like the lower House of 
the General Convention, four Deputies from each Diocese 
will as truly, as fairly, and as efficiently represent the inter- 
ests and tlie wishes of the Diocese as eight or a dozen could 
do. If any difference at all could be supposed, it would be 
that the fewer number would probably be selected with 
more care and deliberation than the larger. 

Besides the unwieldiness of a body as numerous as the 
present and prospective " House of Deputies," making ma- 
ture and well-considered legislation in the brief period 
allotted to its session almost an impossibility, the question of 
cost must be fairly met. 

The present number of deputies is 392. The growth of 
the Missionary jurisdictions into Dioceses, to say nothing of 
the division of these and of many of the older Dioceses, will 
soon make the number 440. The travelling expenses of 
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these gentlemen, at the low average of $50 the roand trip, 
is now $19,600, and will presently be $22,000. The greater 
part of this snm is a direct tax upon the Church, and dimin- 
ishes by so much the amount that would be expended in 
parochial and missionary work. 

The charge upon the Commissary Department for the sup- 
ply of this number of officers of the Church Militant, cannot 
be less than $24,000, and may reach $40,000. In whatever 
way this expenditure is met, it comes ultimately out of the 
legitimate funds of the Church. The two items togetiier 
make from $48,600 to $62,000. 

The time has come when self-respect and the proper inde- 
pendence of the Legislature unite in demanding that the 
last-mentioned and larger item of this expenditure should no 
longer be thrown upon the churchmen of the city in which 
the convention is held. To be billeted at free quarters at 
hotels, gentlemen having more or less interest in ecclesiasti- 
cal legislation footing the bills, is a danger and a snare. 
Your early recollections at Kichmond, your intimate knowl- 
edge of affairs at Frankfort, have taught you how much the 
tone of legislation is influenced even by a few dinner parties. 

The new practice of free quarters at hotels, made impera- 
tive by the enlarging numbers composing the convention, is 
very different from that early custom when the few Deputies 
in attendance were entertained by tlieir friends, as members 
of the domestic circle. In such association the obligation 
was often felt to be mutual. One of the pleasant recollec- 
tions of my life is the assemblage by that noble Christian 
gentleman, the late Wm. Welsh, of a number of his friends, 
of whom it was my cherished privilege to be counted one, at 
his genial and delightful home during one of our conven- 
tions. To be brought into intimate association with that 
lovely family, to be permitted to see the minute details of the 
wonderful and self-sacrificing work which each member of 
it was doing for Christ and His Church, was a rich treat and 
an enduring lesson. But for the Deputies to look to a com- 
pany of gentlemen to pay their hotel bills, is a different mat- 
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ter altogether. The case at Boston was peculiar. The Con- 
vention had never been held there before, and the civic pride 
of the people seemed to welcome the opportunity of showing 
to the country that Boston could excel all other cities in the 
munificence of her hospitality as well as in the beauty of her 
culture and refinement. But in New York and Philadelphia 
the thing is old and stale, and has become too much like tlie 
'^ forced loans ^' of former times in our Mother land. 

The Dioceses, then, must in some way defray the expenses 
of their Deputies to the General Convention. Surely it will 
be grateful to them to be relieved of half that burden, with- 
out any loss of influence or of power. * 

6. Increasing the interval between the sessions of the 
General Convention, is another obvious method of relief 
from the grievance complained of. 

When we recollect the happy effect of each session of the 
Convention upon the whole Church in the past, quieting 
disturbance and composing differences, we cannot but hesitate 
at a proposition to diminish the frequency of these assem- 
bliea But when we recollect that the legislation of the 
Church is settled now upon sure foundations ; that exigen- 
cies demanding new legislation can hardly be expected to 
arrive in less than five years, and that this is in reality a 
brief period in the fast-flowing life of our people, we may 
reasonably be reconciled to a quintennial instead of a trien- 
nial session. 

7. These propositions for relief will, it is too likely, be 
met and probably defeated, by a demand on the part of some 
of tlie larger Dioceses for a new ratio of distribution of the 
representation on a nnmerical biisis. The suggestion of this 
revolutionary change in tiie Constitution of the Church has 
been thrown out every now and then for a few years past. 
At) a purely American idea it is popular and taking. But 

1 Since writing this the circular of the New fork Committee of Arrange- 
ments has been received, very appositely placing the matter on the right 
basis. In it each member is distinctly asked whether he '' desires "to be a 
pensioner of the Diocese of New York. 
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it involves an entire subversion of the relations of the Dio- 
ceses, and of the character of the General Council. It will 
be a radical revolution ; the introduction of a new principle 
of portentous import, never to be staid in its progress until 
it has subjected all interests and all other principles to its 
imperiouss way. It seems to me to be unchurchly and un- 
statesmanlike. Its attraction is that popular conception of 
representative government which is doing so much to wreck 
the social and political fabric of this great Republic. 

The representative governments which have been so fruit- 
ful of beneficent influence have been based upon the funda- 
mental conception of the representation of interests. They 
have either been federative governments, representing 
States ; or, in a single State, the representation of counties 
and of civic corporations. This form of representation has 
been the glory of £ngland, and has made her the teacher of 
the world in the principles of constitutional government. 
Had the numerical basis prevailed instead, London would 
have dominated the kingdom. And in all the early history 
of our own country, the same principle of representation, 
derived from the mother country, continued, and it is only 
in recent times that the cumulative force of the numerical 
basis has begun to work its disastrous effect. 

It has been said that the Dioceses are sufficiently repre- 
sented by the Bishops in the upper House of the Greneral 
Convention, as the States of the American Union are repre- 
sented by their respective Senators in the upper House of 
Congress. But the analogy does not hold. For the Bishops 
sit in their own House in virtue of their order, and are not 
Representatives at all. Tbey are not sent, bub come and 
take their seats in their own right, responsible to no one. 
Strike out from the Constitution of tJie American Church 
the equal representation of Dioceses, and you establish in 
place of the constitutional government which has worked so 
well, and produced such happy and beneficent results, a nt9i 
and revolutionary government, the effects of which no man 
can foresee. The numerical basis substituted for the repre- 
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sentation of interests goes on with increasing momentum 
antil it ctilminates in a despotism of numbers, fatal to lib- 
erty, destructive of all interests. Let us not jeopard the 
precious inheritance of our glorious Church by any such un- 
tried and hazardous experiment. The good old ship has 
borne us along safely and happily in calm and storm for 
nearly a hundred years. We cannot afford to break her up 
now in the vain expectation of fashioning the old timbers 
into a craft trimmer and prettier and better suited to the 
changeable fashion of the day. 

Should a kind Providence give me strength to attend the 
coming session of the General Convention in October, I pro- 
pose, if opportunity is allowed me, to offer the following 
resolutions: 

Reaolvedy That Article 1 of the Constitution be amended by striking out 
from the fourth and fifth lines the words '* every third year from the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and forty-one," and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words " every fifth year from the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-three." So as to read^ Ibc. 

2. Resolved^ That Art. 2 of the Constitution be amended by striking out 
from the fourth line thereof the word *' four'' wherever it occurs, and inserting 
in lieu thereof the word " two/' so that the reading may be — " Such represen- 
tion shall consist of not more tlian two clergymen and two laymen." 

3. Reaolved^ That these resolutions be referred to the Committee on the 
Constitution, with directions to report at an early day. 

Should these amendments meet the approval of the Con- 
vention of the Church, it will be a happy close of my long 
service in this body to witness the adoption at this session, 
certainly the last I shall ever attend, of a measure which by 
removing all reasonable ground of complaint, may save the 
wise Constitution established by our fathers, and enable us 
to say with hopeful confidence, ** ksto perpetua/' 

JAMES CRAIK. 



THEORIES CONCERNING EVIL. 

The most noted of the philosophic theories concerning 
evil is the Persian Baalism. Among all the attempts of 
mere human reason to account to itself for the ongoings of 
the universe, there is none morally nobler than this. It 
considers all things, persons and events, under the ethical 
categories of Good and Evil, and explains all that happens 
as caused by the perpetual and eternal strife of these two 
principles. There is a good God, Creator of Grood ; and an 
evil God, Creator of Evil. In the conflict, Ormuzd com- 
mands the Kingdom of Good, Ahriman the Kingdom of 
Evil. The best natural symbol of the good element is Light; 
of the evil principle, Darkness. Therefore the Persians 
worshipped fire and the sun ; and combining patriotism with 
religion, identified Iran, their own land, with the kingdom 
of light, and Turan, the land of their Tartar foes, with the 
kingdom of darkness. I need not stop to mark out the 
points of resemblance and the points of difference between 
this system and the system revealed in the Holy Scriptures. 
Jehovah, addressing Cyrus by the mouth of the Prophet 
Isaiah, rebukes the hypothesis of two self-existent Creators; 
saying, *' I am the Lord, and there is none else, there is no 
God beside me. * * * I form the Light, and create Dark- 
ness ; I make Peace, and create Evil ; I the Lord do all 
these things." 

In some of the later developments of the Persian system, 
the ethical dualism, of good and evil, was made to coincide 
with the substantial dualism, of spirit and matter. The 
dualistic Gnostics, and still more the Manicheans, conceived 
of matter us essentially evil, and accounted for tlie depravity 
of man by the fact of his having a material body, and being 
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through his body snnk in the grossness and vilenees of ma- 
terial natnre. The great problem of non-Christian thought, 
in the early centuries of onr era, was to conceive how Spirit, 
which was looked upon as essentially pure and good, could 
have produced, or transformed itself into, matter, essentially 
gross and evil The fantastic Aeon systems of the Gnostics, 
the Sephiroth of the Jewish Cabbala, and some of the spec- 
ulations of the Alexandrian Neo-Platonists, were attempts 
to show how the Infinite could have become the finite ; how, 
out of iSpirit, matter could have arisen ana come into being. 
The system of modern Buddhism is based upon the princi- 
ple, apparently deeply rooted in the Oriental mind, that evil 
is indissolubly connected with the finite and earthly, and is 
to be escaped only by withdrawing one's self from the region 
of phenomena into the Abstract, the Infinite, the Eternal. 

The doctrine of the inherent evil of matter is alluded to 
by the inspired writers of the New Testament. The faithful 
are exhorted to beware of false teachers, who come " for- 
bidding to marry, and commanding to abstain from meats, 
which God hath created to be received with thanksgiving." 
Tlie faithful are to be temperate in their use of material 
good things, are even to refrain from lawful indulgence in 
them at certain times or in special cases for religious rea- 
sons. But they are not lo abstain from material things, as 
supposing them evil in themselves. '^ For," says the Apos- 
tle, " every creature of God is good, and nothing to be re- 
fused, if it be received with thanksgiving; For it is sancti- 
fied by the Word of God and by prayer." It is perhaps to 
be regretted that the great Doctors, who combated Maniche- 
iem so vigorously as a system outside the Church, had not 
been more awake to the belief in the inherent evil of matter, 
as practically carried out by the hermits of Egypt, and the 
Pillar Saints of Syria, and their imitatoi*sand successors, the 
monks of the Western Church. Not all our admiration of 
their zeal, nor our acknowledgment of the many good works 
they have accomplished, need blind us to the fact that often 
their over-wrought austerities resembled in principle the 
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self -tortures of the Hindoo Fakirs, and, as well as the theo- 
ries of si.me zealous reformers of modern days, proceeded on 
Manichean rather than on Christian grounds. Manicheism 
itself lasted far into the Middle Ages, furnishing the school- 
men with adoctrine to be argued against, surviving even the 
extermination of the Albigenses, and the efforts against it of 
the Inquisition, and disappearing only after the revival of 
letters and at the dawn of the Beformation. 

11. We in modern times are familiar with the ordinary 
Pantheistic view concerning evil. As, according to Panthe- 
ism, all that exists is the unfolding of one substance, it fol- 
lows that all that exists is of one sort. Perhaps the most 
accessible statement for Americans of Patheistic Doctrine is 
in the writings of K. W. Emerson. Here is a quotation 
from a poem of his, entitled *^ Xenophanes " : 

<* All things 
Are of one pattern made ; bird, beast and flower, 
Song, picture, form, space, thought, and character. 
Deceive us, seeming to be many things, 
And are but one. Behold far off, they part 
As God and Devil ; bring them to the mind, 
Thej dull its edge with their monotony/' 

All things are in substance one. They differ, not in kind, 
but only in degree. Evil is the less good. That is best 
which has the most Being. That is worst which has the 
least To quote Emerson again, this time from the ^' Es- 
says " : 

** Essence, or God, is not a relation, or a part, but the whole. Being is the 
vast afiQrmative, excluding negation, self-balanced, and swallowing up all rela- 
tions, parts, and times within itself. Nature, truth, virtue, are the influx 
from thence. Vice is the absence or departure of the same. Nothing, false- 
hood, may indeed stand as the great night or shade, on which, as a back- 
ground, the living universe paints itself forth ; but no fact is begotten by it; 
it cannot work ; for it is not It cannot work any good ; it cannot work any 
harm. It is harm, inasmuch as it is worse not to be than to be.'* 

Again : 

*' Saints are sad, because they behold sin, (even when they speculate,) from 
the point of view of the conscience, and not of the intellect; a coniUsion of 
thouf^ht Sin seen from the thought is a diminution or loss ; seen fh>m the 
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oonacience or will, it is pravity or bad. The intellect names it shade, absence 
of light, and no essence. The oooscienoe must feel it as essence, essential 
evil. This it is not ; it has an objective existence, but no subjective.** 

I suspect that these last two adjectives have got transposed 
in the printing, but I give the passage as I find it. The 
comment I wish to make is that the view of sin which the 
conscience takes is the true view, and the same in kind as 
our sovereign Judge takes; and that any intellectual or 
outological view which differs from this is false, and of in- 
jurious tendency. 

In our times, many are influenced by Pantheistic thought 
who are not themselves Pantheists. A softening of the 
orevailing sentiment toward sin has extended more widely 
than any change in belief respecting it Society scarcely 
punishes crime with the vigor necessary for society's own 
protection. The reaction against the ancient severity of 
punishment has carried people to an opposite extreme of 
lenity and soflnesa The criminal has become an object of 
almost unmixed pity and sympathy. He is to be more 
kindly treated than the poor and needy who have main- 
tained their integrity. All punishment is to be reformatory, 
none simply penal. Capital punishment is to be abolished. 
The same softness has invaded the tone of popular morals 
and popular religion. Vice is very mildly disapproved of, 
especially in people of good social position. And that preach- 
ing is most popular which comes nearest to breaking dowti 
the barriere between right and wrong in this world, and 
abolishing the corresponding "great gulf " that parts them 
in the world beyond the grave. It is owing to this soften- 
ing of sentiment that so many attacks are made in our day 
upon the Catholic doctrine of everlasting punishment. No 
doubt that doctrine has been overstated and unduly dwelt 
upon. Kevivalism has magnified it beyond the proportion 
it holds to the rest of the Christian system. We are ex- 
pressly taught that those of little guilt shall be beaten with 
few stripes. And wo ought to have full faith that '* the 
Judge of all the earth" will " do right," though He does 
23 
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according to the strict letter of His recorded threats, as well 
as according to the promises of His word. But all those, 
theories of the eternal world, CTniversalism, Bestorational- 
ism, Annihilationism, which reqnire men to torture the 
langnage of the Divine Revelation, and explain away its 
plain statements, spring out of a feeling toward sin different 
from that of the rightly feeling conscience, and different 
from that expressed by the God of Revealed Religion. 
Moreover, sin, as seen emblemized in the Gross of the Infinite 
Victim^ is not something to be tenderly thought of, or 
regarded with less than eternal wrath and hate. 

Theories regarding necessity, whether religious or philo- 
sophical, of necessity as an attribute of human action, have 
been fruitful in wrong notions both of sin and of penalty. 
Modem Calvinism is the logical parent of modern Univer- 
salism. For if God is the Author of all that comes to pass, 
sin is a part of his own decrees, and how has he a right to 
punish it } It is nearly the same when, in the Hegelian 
Theory, sin is a part of the process by which man arrives at 
virtue, and the Fall of man is posited as a necessary step in 
his moral development. Again : If Ghxl is able to save 
eternally a part of mankind by an arbitrary decree and the 
overruling of their wills, and if as we are assured Gtxl loves 
all men, it seems a necessary inference that He should save 
all men. But if, on the contrary, God overpowers no man's 
Free-will, and promises salvation only to those who by 
their Free-will turn themselves to goodness and to God, it 
seems to follow with equal certainty that, though the Divine 
Grace should strive with men to all eternity, there might to 
all eternity be some who would refuse to repent. And this 
conclusion is farther confirmed by what we know of the 
nature of moral probation, and of the permanent set which 
originally fluid natures take through continuance in either 
virtue or sin. As it is part of the Hope of the righteous to 
arrive at a perfectness from which they cannot fall, so it 
should be part of the danger set before all men that, when 
continued perseverance in sin has grieved away the Holy 
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OhoBt, they may arrive at a state in which it will be imposs- 
ible for them to repent; a state which they will share 
with Satan, as the saints will share theirs with good Angels 
and with God. 

IIL The only other theory of evil I shall mention in this 
paper, is one that comes to ns with the endorsement of cer- 
tain Fathers of the Ohnrch, especially St. Augustine. Ac- 
cording to this view, evil is only a negation, the deprivation 
of good. It is said by some, though denied by others, that 
the germ of this theory is found in Plato. At any rate, the 
theory was held by Plotlnns, and other neo-PIatonists of 
Alexandria, probably in conscious opposition to the Orien- 
tal Doctrine of evil's independent existence. The Christian 
writers also maintained it in controversy against the Mani- 
cheans, perhaps without noticing its inconsistency with the 
analogy of the Faith, and the injurious consequences it 
might hava In fact, the doctrine that evil is only the ab- 
sence of good, the diminution of being, is almost identical 
with the Pantheistic view of evil, as stated in the quotations 
from Emerson given abova But it was the polar opposite 
to Manicheism, and that recommended it to controversy. 
St. Augustine may have found the theory controversially 
useful, alsO) in one of the points of the Predestination con- 
troversy. St Augustine is the first Christian author of 
that baleful theological proposition, that God is the cause of 
everything that comes to pass. '^ If that be so,'' said his 
opponents, "how do yon account for sint" Most modern 
Christians account for sin by so far limiting God*8 causation 
as to allow Free-will to His moral creatures. But St. Au- 
gustine preferred to say, ''Oh I Sin is nothing in tlie world, 
a mere negation. Sin only means that the creatures have 
failed to do the good they were intended to do, and so have 
lost the original goodness of their own being." And yet, 
by a strange inconsistency, no one ever had more apprecia- 
tive views than St. Augustine, both of the inherent sinful- 
ness of sin, and of the severity of punishment it deserves. 

The schoolmen of the Middle Ages had the continued 
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controversy with Manicheism to keep up, and drew their 
argnments ai^ainst it from St. Augustine, ad they did also 
great part of all their theological and philosophical views. 
This may account for the expression, found in soineof them, 
of the Augustinian theory of evil. The men of those days 
were not as well versed in the subtleties of Pantheism as we 
moderns are, and had not had as much experience of its dan- 
gers St. Thomas Aquinas, however, modified the Augus- 
tinian Theory in a way that made it somewhat more con- 
sistent with facts. He drew a distinction between negative 
and privative. Evil, according to him, is not only that 
which is lacking in good, but that 'which diminishes or de- 
stroys good. Every kind of good has its opposing evil, 
which tends to destroy it ; instancing in moisture, which is 
destroyed by drought. Of course he does not mean, as a 
Manichean would, that this is the original state of things, 
but only that it is their present or fallen state. But a prin- 
ciple that is at work to diminish or destroy good in things, 
is not a mere negative principle. It is positive and active. 
That which poisons, corrupts, disorganizes, is a positive 
Force. The original theory, that evil consists in diminution 
of being, would make everything evil that is finite and cre- 
ated ; for fulness of being, independent and absolute exist- 
ence, belongs to God alone. This doctrine would be the 
proper logical basis of Pessimism, as of the Buddhist doc- 
trine of ^^ the evils of continued existence," and would make 
all conscious creatures wish for the refuge of absorption or 
annihilation. If being and good are synonymous, also de- 
crease of being and evil, then total depravity would be anni- 
hilation. 

It is not consistent with modern metaphysics to say, as 
St. Augustine did, that substance is necessarily good. Nei- 
ther is it consisteut with Keveiation to say, as he did, that 
continued existence is necessarily a blessing. When a crea- 
ture's nature has become evil, continued existence, to him, is a 
curse rather than a blessing ; although his existence under 
the curse may have its uses for other creatures, in other 
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parts of God's empire. Substance is not necessarily good. 
Substance, apart from qualities, is neither good nor evil. 
The words good and evil are names of qualities, and denote 
qualities, and in ethical speech a being is good or evil pre- 
cisely according to what his qualities are or have become. 
Those who maintain that evil is positive, are not obliged to 
hold that it is an independent substance. 

Evil is not self-existent. It is not part of God's original 
creation. Its cause has been misuse of the Free-will which 
God has allowed to His reasonable creatures. Evil, the Sin, 
has been originated by wrongly-acting creature wills. Only 
Evil, the Penalty, has been brought about by the righteous 
will of God. The universe, with all its evil, is better than 
a universe without Free-will would have been, for a universe 
without Free-will would have been a universe without pro- 
per virtue among creatures. But that does not prevent that 
sin and its punishment, that evil both moral and physical, 
are dread and awful realities. Satan and his kingdom are 
realities against which God and the good contend. They 
are foes which Christians fear, and their work both in the 
world and in us is that which we are always with all our 
might to prevent, to resist, and to do away. The Catholic 
view, which considers evil as positive, although not a sub- 
stance but a quality, lies between the Mauichean view which 
makes evil self-existent, and the Pantheistic view which 
makes it a nonentity. St. Angustine approached danger- 
ously near the latter view. The late Canon Mozley was a 
fair and candid critic of St. Augustine. He agreed with 
him in the belief of a predestination to absolute and certain 
salvation, which belief few Christians now-a-days, especially 
few churchmen, hold. He even allowed his Augustinian- 
ism to prevent his full acceptance of the Prayer-Book doc- 
trine of Baptismal Regeneration. But be does not endorse 
the Augustinian theory of evil. Says he (" Augustinian 
Doctrine of Predestination," page 256,) ^^ plain common 
sense tells us clearly enough that evil exists, and exists just 
as really as good." Of the offender he says, '^ his state of 
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mind is as intense as possible ; there is the fnllest determi- 
nation and absorption in the act." " If virtue, then, is 
something, is not vice something, too}" Canon Robertson, 
also, in his History of the Church (Book II., chapter VIII.), 
refers to, and endorses, this 'criticism of Professor 'Mozley^ 
npon the great African Doctor. It would be a misfortune 
if this theory should be revived in our times. All erroneoas 
theories have injurious tendencies, and this is especially true 
of such as tend to diminish onr dread and hate of sin, our 
conception of its intense reality, our fear of its awful conse- 
quences. 

JOSEPH M. CLARKE. 



THE PREACHER OF THE ENGLISH REFOR- 
MATION. 

Hugh Latimer was the greatest man concerned in 
the English Reformation. Gifted by nature with the most 
noble qualities of mind and heart, these were cultivated to 
the highest degree by persevering study and prolonged in- 
tercourse with men in multifarious afEairsoflife, public and 
private, and chastened and mellowed by piety and the con- 
stant exercise of a gracious charity. The son of a stem epoch, 
and the leading spirit in a bitter conflict, he continued, 
throughout a long life, simple, honest and cheerful as a little 
child. As a preacher he was distinguished above all his 
contemporaries for the lucidity, strength and directness of 
his style, which was enlivened by a homely familiarity and 
humor which render the reading of Latimer's sermons, even 
at this distance of time, an exceedingly entertaining as well 
as instructive employment. His delivery was natural, unaf- 
fected and deeply impressive. Latimer was the grand heroic 
figure of England for more than a generation, and the pop- 
ular sense never recognized a greater wrong done in the 
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name of Jngtice than when Persecntion gave him up to the 
flames. 

Latimer was bom in 1491 at Thurcaston, Leicestershire. 
We gather the most interesting particulars of his parents 
and the surroundings of his early life from his own utteran- 
ces. " Mj father," says he in one of his sermons, " was a 
yeoman, and had no lands of his own, only he had a farm of 
three or four pound by year at the uttermost, and thereupon 
he tilled so much as kept half a dozen men. He had a walk 
for a hundred sheep, and my mother milked thirty kina He . 
was able, and did find the king a harness, with himself and his 
horse, while he came to the place where he should receive 
the king's wages. I can remember that I buckled his har- 
ness when he went into Blackheath field. He kept me to 
school, or else I had not been able to preach before the 
king's majesty now. He married my sisters with five pound 
or twenty nobles apiece ; so that he brought them up in 
godliness and fear of Grod. He kept hospitality for his poor 
neighbors, and some alms he gave to the poor." 

This worthy father did all that his means allowed him for 
the development of the great powers with which his boy 
was gifted. At the age of fourteen Hugh was admitted to 
the University of Oambridge, and perhaps the best evidence 
of his industry as a student was his being chosen fellow of 
Clare Hall while yet an undergraduate. His physical cul- 
ture, moreover, had not been neglected. * Preaching in his 
old age, he refers lovingly to the method of exercise in which 
his boyhood had been trained, and commends its innocence 
and utility : — " In my time my poor father was as diligent 
to teach me to shoot, as to learn me any other thing ; and 
so I think other men did their children : he taught me how 
to draw, how to lay my body in my bow, and not to draw 
with strength of arms, as other nations do, but with strength 
of the body. I had my bows bought me, according to my 
age and strength ; as I increased in them, so my bows were 
made bigger and bigger, for men shall never shoot well ex- 
cept they be brought up in it ; it is a goodly art, a whole- 
some kind of exercise, and much commended in physic." 
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At nineteen years of age he took the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, and commenced Master of Arts four years later. 
He was still " as obstinate a papist as any in England," 
althoagh, as it appears from his own quaint account, he had 
not profited by his religious culture to the degree expected 
of him by at least one of his kinsfolk : — ** I was once called 
to one of my kinsfolk (it was at that time when I had taken 
degree at Cambridge, and was made master of art). I was 
called, I say, to one of my kinsfolk, which was very sick, 
and died immediately after my coming. Now there was 
an old cousin of mine, which, after the man was dead, gave 
me a wax candle in my hand, and commanded me to make 
certain crosses over him that was dead : for she thought tlie 
devil should run away by and by. Now I took the candle, 
but I could not cross him as she would liave me to do ; for I 
had never seen it atbre. Now she, perceiving that I could 
not do it, with a great anger took the candle out of my 
hand, saying, * It is a pity that thy father speiideth so much 
money upon thee ;' and so she took the candle and crossed 
and blessed him, so that he was sure enough." 

Devout and studious, however, he was, and proceeded to 
his degree of Bachelor of Divinity, upon taking which he 
directed his whole oration against Philip Melancthon, the 
reformer, and his doctrines. A change was at hand ; a 
second Saul of Tarsus was to learn that God had chosen him 
to direct his energies in the way opposite to that preferred 
by the unenlightened and obstinate will. The account given 
of his conversion by the convert himself, is characteristic 
and valuable as a piece of history : — " Master Bilney, or 
rather Saint Bilney, that suffered death for God's word sake; 
the same Bilney was the instrument whereby God called me 
to knowledge; for I may thank him, next to God, for that 
knowledge that I have in the word of God. For I was as 
obstinate a papist as any was in England, insomuch that 
when I should be made bachelor of divinity, my whole ora- 
tion went against Philip Melancthon and against his 
opinions. Bilney heard me at that time, and perceived 
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that I was zealoas without knowledge ; and he came to me 
afterward in my study, and desired me, for God's sake, to 
hear his confession. I did so ; and, to say the truth, by his 
confession I learned more than before in many years. So 
from that time forward I began to smell the word of God, 
and forsook the school doctors and such fooleries." 

With Paul-like zeal, Latimer now devoted himself to 
preaching and visiting the sick and imprisoned. From his 
earliest utterances to the end of his preaching days, his 
sermons were mighty to compel either acquiescence and 
obedience or the strongest opposition. Scattered here and 
there in his published works, we find evidences that he 
could not have been satisfied with other results than these. 
Preaching with him was tremendous work, involving the 
conflict of the good and evil in human nature, of spiritual 
presences, of the Supreme and the devil. A contemporary, 
Becon, speaking of his preaching in the University, says 
that *' none except the stiff-necked and uncircumcised in 
heart," ever " went away from his preaching without being 
affected with high detestation of sin, and moved unto all 
godliness and virtue." Perhaps as just an opinion of its 
qualities can be gleaned from the following account which 
Latimer himself gives of a sermon by "Jonas," and his 
comment upon said sermon, as applied to his own deliver- 
ance of the message God had given him to communicate: — 
*' In this sermon of Jonas is no great curiousiiesa, no great 
clerkliness, no great affectation of words, nor of painted 
eloquence ; it was none other but ' Yet forty days, and 
Ninive shall be destroyed ;' it was no more. This was no 
great curious sermon, but this was a nipping sermon, a 
pinching sermon, a biting sermon ; it had a full bite, it was 
a nipping sermon, a rough sermon, and a sharp, biting ser- 
mon It rejoiceth me sometimes, when my friend 

cometh and telleth me that they find fault with my discre- 
tion ; for by likelihood, think I, the doctrine is true ; for if 
ihey could find fault with the doctrine, they would not 
charge me with the lack of discretion ; but they would 
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charge me with my doctrine, and not with the lack of dis- 
cretion, or with the inconveniency of the time." The addi- 
tion of another passage on the same subject will be excused, 
perhaps, because of the delicions qnaintness mingled with its 
intensity of expression : — '^ There is a certain man that, 
shortly after my first sermon, being asked if he had been at 
the sermon that day, answered * Yea.' * I pray you,' said 
he, * how liked you him ?' * Marry,' said he, * even as I 
liked him always; a seditious fellow.' Oh, Lord I he 
pinched me there indeed ; nay, he had rather a full bite at 
me. Yet I comfort myself with that, that Christ himself 
was noted to be a stirrer up of the people against the empe- 
ror ; and was contented to be called seditious. It becom- 
eth me take it in good worth. I am not better than he was.'^ 

One consequence of Latimer's early efforts in the pulpit 
was his being forbidden by the Bishop of Ely to preach in 
the churches of the University, and the restriction of his 
ptiblic appearances in Cambridge to the church of the Au- 
gustine Friars, which was exempt from episcopal jurisdic- 
tion. Persecution did not rest. We read next of him in 
London, summoned to the presence of Cardinal Wolsey to 
answer a ^^ grievous complaint against his teaching." Such 
was the impression he made upon Wolsey that " after a gentle 
admonition, the Cardinal discharged him with his license 
home to preach throughout England." Then followed nota- 
ble controversial doings in the University of Cambridge, 
excited by Latimer's preaching, and leading to the appoint- 
ment by the vice-chancellor of a day for receiving charges 
against him ; which appointment, unavailed of by his ene- 
mies, resulted in the commanding by the vice-chancellor of 
peace between Latimer and certain indicated parties, under 
pain of excommunication. 

When Henry VIII wished to divorce his first queen, who, 
it will be remembered, had been the widow of his deceased 
brother, Latimer was one who, on behalf of the University, 
favored this proceeding ; and he preached before the king, 
at Windsor, shortly after, in the year 1580. In the 
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same year, in a letter to the king, he disfavors, by implica- 
tion, a royal pt*oclamation "inhibiting all English books 
either containing or tending to any matters of Scripture,^' 
by pleading "for the restoring again of the free liberty of 
reading the word of God." He was shortly afterwards 
made one of the royal chaplains, which fact does honor to 
the manly character of Henry VIII, and in court carried 
himself with the holy audacity which never, out of respect 
to persons, shrank from the administration of merited rebnke. 

Weary of court, in 1531 Latimer accepted the gift of the 
living of West Kington, Wiltshire, but his zeal could not be 
confined within the narrow limits of his own parish ; and 
country priests, whose parishes had been stirred by his 
preaching, and others, laid such complaints against him that, 
in 1532, he was called before the Bishop of London to an- 
swer the trumped-np charge of preaching in the diocese of 
London without permission from the bishop. The real ob- 
ject of the summons was to bring him into the power of 
Convocation. He obeyed, and after enduring imprisonment 
and excommunication at the hands of Convocation on ac- 
count of his refusal to subscribe to " certain articles devised 
by the bishops," with many other persecutions less grave in 
character, he was permitted to return home freed from the 
sentence of excommunication ; but this only on his promise 
to obey the Church and submit to Convocation. His return 
resulted from the special request of Henry VIII, who ap- 
pears to have regarded Latimer with that degree of respect 
which borders on affection.' Henry manifestly liked a true 
man. The Bishop of London was so dissatisfied with Lati- 
mer's submission, that he inhibited him from preaching in 
his diocese. 

Not more than a year after, another outcry was raised 
against the ^reat preacher, with unimportant results; and 
meanwhile Latimer had grown into favor with Cranmer, 
Archbishop of Can terbu 17, who entrusted him with the choice 
of suitable persons to preach within the province of Can- 
terbury, and also gave him the power to withdraw licenses 
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from such preachers, if he saw occasion. Preaching before 
Henry VIII during Lent of 1534, Latimer evidenced the 
learning and ability that earned for him the bishopric of 
"Worcester in the following year, which he held abont four 
years, when he resigned it, at the instance of Cromwell, 
because he. opposed the Six Articles passed by Parliament in 
1539. By the *' Act for abolishing of diversity of opinion in 
certain articles concerning Christian religion," to deny or in 
in any way to impugn transubstantiation, communion in one 
kind, the celibacy of the clergy, the lawfulness of monastic 
vows, private masses or auricular confession, was to incur 
heavy punishment How the next seven years of his life 
were spent is not perfectly known. In 1646 he was impris- 
oned in the Tower of London, wherein he remained until 
the accession of Edward VI, when he was liberated. He 
afterwards declined his old bishopric, and continued preach- 
ing and writing with singular devotion to the interests of 
the poor and oppressed, throughout the whole reign of this 
promising young sovereign. His sermons preached before 
Edward YI are, in some respects, the most considerable of 
his published works. 

Upon the accession of Bloody Mary in 1553, he was sum- 
moned out of Stamford, Warwickshire, to appear before the 
Privy Council, and in a few weeks after committed a dose 
prisoner to the Tower. From thence he was removed to 
Oxford ; and, about two years after his arrest, burnt at the 
stake as a heretic, on the 16th of October, 1565. What 
manner of man he was appears very strongly during these 
two years. When cold weather settled in, soon after his 
incarceration, and no fire being provided in his room, he 
sent a message to the lord lieutenant of the Tower that he 
should give him the slip yet unless he were kept warm. 
The particulars of his martyrdom are known to every reader 
of English history. ^^ When Master Latimer stood at the 
stake, and the tormentors were about to set the fire upon 
him and that most reverend father Doctor Ridley, he lifted 
up his eyes toward heaven, with a most amiable and com 
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fortable conutenance, saying these words : ^ God is &ithf al, 
which does not suffer ns to be tempted above our strength.' " 
'* Addressing himself also to Bishop Ridley, he said, ^Be of 
good comfort, Master Ridley, and play the man ; we shall 
this day light such a candle, by God's grace, in England, as 
I trnst shall never be put out.' Then, soon after the fire 
had been kindled, and the flames had begun to envelope the 
sufferers, Master Latimer soon passed into a better life, 
whilst earnestly callintr upon God to receive his soul." 

The only description of Bishop Latimer's appearance, 
which, to the writer's knowledge, is extant, is that given by 
Froude in his account of the reformer's last appearance be- 
fore his persecutors, and that does not describe his features. 
^' He was dressed in an old threadbare gown of Bristol 
frieze ; a handkerchief on his head with his night-cap over it ; 
and over that again another cap, with two broad flaps but- 
toned nnder his chin. A leather belt was round his waist, 
to which a Testament was attached. His spectacles, with- 
out a case, hung from his neck." Portraits give him along, 
thin, intellectual, strong face, with worn and prominent fea- 
tures, and sensibility and dignity mingled and harmonized 
in the expression. His health was bad ; an old writer tells 
us that he suffered from *^ headache, pleurisy, colic and 
stone." 

Latimer, known to all the reading world as a Protestant 
reformer and martyr, is not as well known as a preacher ; 
and the writer's chief purpose in this article is, within neces- 
sarily narrow limits, to attempt, chiefly in the language of 
his subject, the portrayal of his methods and qualities as a 
" teacher of righteousness," and therein incidentally to in- 
troduce such historical matter as he considers of special 
valne to the student of a most interesting period of English 
history. 

Latimer preached what he believed of human duty and 
destiny, with the governing purpose of making his hearers 
know, believe and experience the truth of his teaching. 
" 1 have a manner of teaching," he says, " which is very 
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tedious to them that be learned. I am wont ever to rq)eat 
those things whicli I have said before, which repetitions are 
nothing pleasant to the learned ; but it is no matter, I care 
not for them ; I seek more the profit of those which be igno- 
rant, than to please learned men. Therefore I oftentimes 
repeat such things which be needful for them to know ; for 
I would speak so that they might be edified withal." It may 
not be impertinent to commend this statement to the clergy 
of this generation. 

That the England of his day was badly in need of such 
teachers as he, after the long reign of popery, nowhere ap* 
pears in a stronger light than in the vivid pictures which 
the preacher draws of its social and religious condition. It 
was in a transition state, in a period of change mingled 
with such elements of weakness and danger as try the faith 
of the leaders in reform not a little. ^^ Alas," he asks, 
'' where is discipline now in England ? The people regard 
no discipline, they be without all order. Where they should 
give place, they will not stir one inch ; yea, where magis- 
trates should determine matters, they will break into tlie 
place before they come, and at their coming not move a whit 
for them. .... They that be called. to answer, will not 
answer directly, but scoff the matter out. . . . Surely in 
popery they had a reverence ; but now we have none at all." 
Tlie prevailing disorder seems to have invaded even the 
places set apart for religious worship. Quoting from St 
Chrysostom, '* ' They heard him,' saith he, ' in silence, not 
interrupting the order of his preaching.' He means, they 
heard him quietly, without any shovelling of feet, or walk- 
ing up and down. Surely it is an ill misorder that folk 
shall be walking up and down in the sermon- time, as I have 
seen in this place this Lent; and there shall be such buzzing 
and buzzing in the preacher's ear that it maketh him often- 
times to forget his matter." The reader is reminded that 
churches at that time were not provided with seats, nor for 
several generations after. 

Latimer has to deplore much greater evils than these in 
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the general hardship, corraption of mannere, want of prin- 
ciple in trade, and partial judgments which obtained in his 
time. We gather from his works that volnptnoasness and 
debauchery were shamefully prevalent, and that deceit and 
kindred vices were eqtially rife, or even more so. " Truly I 
think, and they that have experience report it so, that 
among the very infidels and Turks there i^ more fidelity and 
uprightness than among Christian men I For no man set- 
teth any thing by his promise ; yea, and writings will not 
serve with some, they be so shameless that they dare deny 
their own handwriting." ^' There is ahnost nothing amongst 
us but lies ; and therefore parents and masters are in great 
danger of eternal damnation ; for they care not how they 
bring up their youth, in godliness, or otherwise; they care 
not for it." The country was overrun with able-bodied beg- 
gars, whom he describes as ^^ slothful persons, which will not 
travail for their livings ; they do the will of the devil. God 
biddeth us to get our living with labor ; they will not labor, 
but go rather about a-begging, and spoil the very poor and 
needy. Therefore such valiant beggars are thieves before 
God." Moreover, the political confusion of the times in- 
duced a mistrust of authority, which led quite easily into 
disloyalty, manifested, as it appears, very generally in with- 
holding taxes from the government ^' It is allowed," says 
Latimer, ''by the parliament, by common authority, that the 
king shall have one shilling of every pound, and there be 
certain men appointed in every shire which be valuers : when 
I now either corrupt the valuer, or swear, against my con- 
science, that I am not worth an hundred pounds when I am 
worth two hundred ; here I am a thief before God, and shall 
be banged for it in hell. Now, how many thieves, think 
ye, are there in England, which will not be valued above ten 
pound when they be worth an hundred pound ? But this 
is a pitiful thin^, and God will punish them one day ; for 
God's matters are not to be trifled withal I" He is not less 
severe in his censure of the law's delay and the insolence of 
office, but want of space forbids more than a passing refer- 
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ence to these subjects : ^^ llpskips " in office, as be calls them, 
put on such airs that " now a man can scarce know them 
from an ancient knight of the county. I cannot go to my 
book, for poor folks come unto me, desiring me that I will 
speak that their matters may be heard." What a flood of light 
this passage throws upon the personal character of the re- 
former! The people gave him credit for a just sympathy, 
and the power to urge their rights in the highest quarters. 
He was not slow or reluctant to do this. In one of his ser- 
mons before King Edward the Sixth, he exhorts him to 
*' hear men's suits " himself, and on another occasion advises 
him to accustom his youth to public business by taking a 
conspicuous share in it. All the references to Edward 
which are found in Latimer's works tend to make good the 
flattering estimate of his ability and disposition which is 
popularly received, even in this incredulous age. In com- 
mon with all the Tudor sovereigns, he had a vast capacity 
for learning and love of it ; and, in his case, this bias was 
controlled by patriotism and devotion to duty. That such 
a prince should die at sixteen must have been realized as a 
calamity by the reformers of England, and, indeed, of the 
rest of Europa 

In Latimer's judgment, the causes of these and other in- 
dications of a disordered and corrupted national life lay in 
the neglect of public religious teaching during the days of 
popery, and, subsequently, to recent political changes. In 
his view, preaching was the all-important work — the office 
of balvation. *' My request is," he says, '* that ye would 
bestow as much to the maintenance of this necessary office 
of salvation, as ye were wont to bestow in times past upon 
Bomish trifles, and things of man's traditions. ... I wish, 
I say, ye would bestow as much upon this necessary office 
of salvation, as in times past ye bestowed in pilgrimages, in 
images, in gilding, painting, in masses, dirges, trentale, 
chantries, and such vain things of the Bomish Pharisees' and 
Papists' inventing." The causes which had led to this neg- 
lect of preaching were, so he reasoned, Romish superstition, 
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ignorance, voluptuousness in the clergy and their assump- 
tion of dignities and high offices. He complains of corrupt 
trafficking in livings, and of the flight of the ministers from 
their parishes in times of danger, such as visitations of the 
plague ; and asserts, with great good sense, that a prelate 
^'cannot discharge his duty and be a lord president too. 
For a presidentship requireth a whole man ; and a bishop 
cannot be two men." The stiffest congregationalist can 
find tio cause of complaint in Latimer's definition of '^pre- 
late." " A prelate," he says, " is that man, whatsoever he 
be, that hath a flock to be taught of him ; whosoever hath 
any spiritual charge in the faithful congregation, and who- 
soever he be that hath cure of souls." Such men were inex- 
cusable if they neglected their principal duty, which was to 
preach. The reformer's denunciations of them are numer- 
ous and tremendous. In one place he says, " If one were 
admitted to view hell and behold it thoroughly, the devil 
would say, * On yonder side are punished unpreaching pre- 
lates.' I think he should see as far ns a kenning, and see 
nothing but unpreaching prelates. He might look as far 
as Calais, I warrant yon." In '^ the sermon that the rever- 
end father in Christ, M. Hugh Latitner, bishop of Worces- 
ter made to the Convocation of the clergy, before the par- 
liament began, the 9 day of June, the 28 year of the year of 
our late King Henry the 8," he says, " After this life there 
is small pleasure, little mirth for us to hope for ; if now 
there is nothing to be changed in our fashions. Let us say, 
not as St. Peter did, * Our end approacheth nigh,' this is an 
heavy bearing ; but let us say as the evil servant said, ^ It 
will be long ere my master come.' This is pleaganU Let 
us beat our fellows; let us eat and drink with drunkards. 
Surely, as oft as we do not take away the abuse of things, 
so oft we beat our fellows. As oft as we give not the peo- 
ple their true food, so oft we beat our fellows. As oft as we 
let them die in superstition, so oft we beat them. To be 
short, as oft as we blind lead them blind, so oft we beat, and 
grievously beat our fellows. When we welter in pleasures 
24 
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and idlenesB, then we eat and drink with drunkard& But 
God will come. God will come, he will nob tarry long away. 
He will come upon snch a day as we nothing look for him, 
and at such hour as we know not. He will come and cut 
us in pieces. He will reward us as he doth the hypocrites. 
He will set us where wailing will be, my brethren ; where 
gnashing of teeth shall bo, my brethren." 

Historic representations of the moral and religious condi- 
tion of the Church at that time, warrant the strength of this 
denunciation, but how much must be admired the magnifi- 
cent courage and holy faithfulness of the man who employs 
it within the enclosure of Convocation itself I 

Latimer had a manly, business-like way of disposing of 
the difficulty which lay in the way of increasing the number 
of preachers. If his plan had been followed, first Puritan- 
ism within the Church of England itself, and next Dissent 
would have been prevented. In one word, he would so 
liberally endow the seats of learning as to fill them with 
sturdy yeomen's sons — poor, earnest and godly students, to 
be prepared for the ministry, that is, for preaching ; and he 
would employ besides them, lay preachers if necessary, to 
fill the land with the knowledge of the truth. To accom- 
plish these purposes, he urges the king, the magistrates and 
all other influential persons, to encourage learning, prevent 
corrupt dealing in livings, and keep in view the first neces- 
sity of the times — preaching, preaching. He rejoices that 
the people have the Bible in the mother tongue, and for a rea- 
son with which every good Protestant sympathizes : *' Truly 
we are much bound to God," he says, " that he hath set this 
his will in our natural mother tongue, in English, I say, so 
that now you may not only hear it, but also read it your- 
selves ; which thing is a great comfort to every Christian 
heart. For now you can no more be deceived, as you have 
been in times past, when we did bear you in hand that pope- 
ry was the word of God ; which falsehood we could not 
have brought to pass if the Word of God, the Bible, had 
been abroad in the common tongue ; for then you might 
have perceived yourselves our falsehood and blindness." 
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What has already beeu said gives the reader some insight 
of the strength and clearness which gave the greatest possi- 
ble force to the utterances, whether doctrinal or political, of 
this remarkable preacher. Little more remains to be done 
on this occasion than to recommend the study, by the clergy 
especially, of Latimers works as models of style and noble 
energy. Froude remarks somewhere that Latimer did not 
regard much the niceties of doctrinal distinctions. This is 
true. He was too great for such trifling. But he could 
exhort like this, and need we wonder that people crowded 
to hear the gracious words which proceeded out of his 
mouth ? " Catch thou hold of our Saviour, believe in him, 
be assured in thy heart that he with his suffering took away 
all thy sina Consider again, that our Saviour calleth us to 
prayer, and commandeth us to pray. Our sins let (hinder) 
us, and withdraw us from prayer ; but our Saviour maketh 
them nothing ; when we believe in him, it is like as if we 
had no sins. For he changeth with us ; he taketh our sins 
and wickedness from us, and giveth unto us his holiness, 
righteousness, justice, fulfilling of the law, and so, conse- 
quently, everlasting life ; so that we be like as if we had done 
no sin at all ; for his righteousness standeth us in so good 
stead, as though we of our own selves had fulfilled the law to 
the uttermost. Therefore our sins cannot let us, nor with- 
draw us from prayer ; for they be gone ; they are no sins ; 
they cannot be hurtful unto us," 

Is it too much to say in a religious publication, that this 
final quotation furnishes the key to Latimer's sturdy relig- 
ious life and apostolic triumphs? 

HENRY G. TAYLOR. 



THE CHURCH HYMNAL. 

The discussion that the Church Hymnal has called forth, 
is the best possible evidence of the interest taken in the 
subject by all classes of churchmen, and cannot &il to im- 
prove the volume in many respecta In this matter, no one 
should rest satisfied unless the selection is as perfect as possible, 
and this can be most nearly attained by a comparison of all 
the objections and commendations. Some of the hymns suit 
all cultivated tastes, and some of them equally shock them. 
Between these two classes there are various degrees of good- 
ness and badness, and the selection should be determined by 
the majority of competent judgments. It may be asserted 
that a Church Hymnal is more especially a selection for cul- 
tivated and educated men and women, and should therefore 
be of a high and spiritual tone and sentiment, perfect in 
language and rhythm, and able to raise to a higher standard 
those who may be of a lower literary and poetical education. 

Who is the author of a hymn, is of no sort of account. 
None of them are inspired, and they must stand or fall on 
their own merits. Good men may, and often do, write 
poor hymns, and bad men, good ones. Poets are not all 
pious, nor are all pious men poets^ — but a hymn should be 
both poetical and pious — and by poetical I do not mean that 
it should be merely verse or rhyme, for that is often very far 
from poetry. 

Thus, in view of the fact tliat the Hymnal will be taken 
up and reconsidered by the coming General Convention, 
these observations and suggestions are submitted. 

I. A hymn should consist of from two to six verses, con- 
taining the enunciation or elaboration of one single thought 
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or idea. Whenever more is attempted it distracts the atten- 
tion and weakens the effect. This is a fault more freqnent 
in this Hjmnal than it shoald be, bnt happily it is a fault 
in most oases easily amended. 

II. It shonld be faultless in language, — and most espe- 
cially careful not to use any word or phrase calling up 
worldly, profane or ludicrous images or associations. 

in. It should be scrupulously careful in its theological 
teaching and in its statement of scriptural facts. No matter 
how high its qualifications in other respects, it should be 
omitted rather than teach error even by implication. 

IV. The rhythm as well as the rhyme should be perfect. 
There are many bad rhymes in this book. A greater part 
arise from pure carelessness. I do not pretend to point them 
all out; but anything like a careful reading will detect 
them. So too, intricate and unusual metres are very objec- 
tionable. Some cannot be made otherwise than light and 
trivial, and some are so wedded to other and profane verse, 
as to unfit them entirely for public worship. 

Y. So, also a hymn should be in a glowing strain of 
prayer or praise; combining a fervor of feeling and lan- 
guage, raising the soul and making the act of singing, wor- 
ship. Mere moral versifying is by no means hymning ; and 
I cannot help saying that a great deal of this Hymnal is the 
most common-place moral versification — ^lacking every ele- 
ment of hymnology, and making a man stare in wonder at 
the collection of trite and mediocre verse. 

Some of the hymns have been altered — almost invariably 
for the worse. To change well-known hymns even slightly, 
is a mistake, unless it be to correct error ; but to insert new 
lines and woree ones is wholly inexcusable. Much careless- 
ness is apparent in the editing, as to qaalifying words, as to 
change in idea or thought, as to the rhymes and yh^rhytimi. 
A good many of the selections lack every requirement of a 
hymn. 

Without stopping to elaborate the^^e views I propose to 
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apply them to some of the hymns, and leave the reader to 
compare and examine at his leisure the snggestions offered. 
It is not to be assumed that I find nothing to object where 
I have not noted anything ; I desire to call attention to 
the crudities of the collection and send it back to a new 
committee. The hymns I have marked to be omitted fall 
within one or the other or all the objections mentioned ; 
and I consider them generally, as hymns far pvblic tvarship, 
beneath criticism. In others emendations or special imper- 
fections are submitted to the good sense, poetical judgment, 
and rhy tlimical ear of the reader — and these suggestions, like 
the hymns, must stand or fall on their own merits. 

No. 2. — In the first verse the word '* withering " is im- 
properly used. The second and third verses are uneven. 
The second use of the word '' wings " is unpleasant. There 
seems to be a want of continuity of idea. The word 
'' wind" is intended to rhyme with "kind," which, though 
proper, is not usually so pronounced. The hymn is not a 
success, and should either be altogether omitted, or at least 
recast 

No. 8 — The fourth line of the second verse should read 
"shalt lift" The word "trembling" in the third verse 
should be waiti/ng^ watching^ wf/rship^ or some such word. 

No. 10 — The time of the hymn is laid after the Resurrec- 
tion, and consequently the third line of second verse is not 
true when it says, " And thorns thy brow encircle." It is 
nowhere stated that the crown of thorns remained upon 
Him, nor is it anywhere given as one of the marks by which 
He should be known. 

No. 11 — *' Misconstrued" is bad rhythm, and a weak and 
improper word in that connection. 

No. 19 — Lacks rhythm, poetry and regularity of structure, 
and might as well be omitted. 

No. 21 — Is too long, rough, and diflScult to sing. It might 
be omitted without loss, except as to bulk of book. 

No. 29 — Except a bad rhyme, the three firat verses will 
do. The fourth is bad in rhyme, clumsy in expression and 
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not bright in idea. The fifth is worse except as to rhyme. 
Time hears its sons away, like an ever-rolling streams hears 
its sons away, and then they fly forgotten as a dream dies. 
Omit the fourth and fifth verses. 

No. 30 — " Thy children " in the opening of the second 
verse awkwardly refers to " The God of Life" in the first, if 
it has reference to anything, and says they are " panting to 
be gone." They are often amaious " to be gone," and as a 
fact the panting is at the end of the race and not at the 
beginning. The third verse has a miserable attempt at 
rhyme, and the fifth is not germain to anything that has 
gone before, and should be omitted or recast. 

No. 31 — ^Critically examined is a failure. It can neither 
be praised, condemned nor amended. Certainly not 
amended without destroying its individuality. 

No. 33 — Without saying anything about the rhyme of the 
last word of the second verse, what authority is there for 
saying that the Annunciation was made to the virgin Mary 
while, like a nun of the middle ages, she was ^^ kneeling in 
her lowly cell ?" There is no excuse or justification for that 
sort of thing. 

No. 48 — The fifth verse of this hymn, which is a transla- 
tion, defies criticism. 

God, our Judge and Father, deign 

To spare the bruised reed ; 
We pray for time to turn again, 

For grace to turn indeed. 

No. 68 — The pronoun slionld be the same in the whole 
hymn. Not *^you " in one verse, and " thy '* and '' thee" 
in others. This remark applies to several more where this 
carelessness exists. 

No. 62— The word "pants" in the first verse is not a 
ffood one. The heart heats. The word is neither true nor 
poetical. In the second vei*se the sense is sacrificed to the 
rhyme, which is worse than a bad rhyme with sense. You 
cannot refine dross, any more than you can gild refined gold. 
Better be eliminated. 
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No. 70 — Unpoetical, unrhythmical, unmusical and some 
bad rhymes at that. Cut it out. 

No. 79 — The first verse is involved, unmusical, hard to 
read and harder to sing. The idea, if there is one, is by no 
means clear, and while the hymn will bear retouching in 
several places, the first verse certainly cannot be made worse. 

The Royal Banners forward go, 
The Cross shines forth in mystic glow ; 
Where he, in flesh, our flesh who made, 
Our sentence bore, our ransom paid. 

How very much superior is the translation of Dr. Keble : 

The banners of the King appear, 
The mystery of the cross shines clear. 
Whereby upon the tree of shame 
In flesh He hangs who flesh did frame. 

No. 82 — A hymn for Good Friday is one which should 
have had especial editorial supervision. Instead of that, 
the Saviour is described. 

By the eyes so " pale " and dim, 

which is neither sense nor truth ; and as if that were not 
enough, it adds : 

Streaming blood and writhing limb. 

While, to heighten the incongruity, He who has been spoken 
of as " faint and bleeding," with " pale eyes " and " writhing 
limb," is next said to be " dread and awful." Although the 
Evangelists say the rocks rent^ the hymn writer says they 
were "shivering." The Evangelists say the saints came 
out of the graves after the Resurrection, but the hymn im- 
plies the coming out before the death upon the cross. It 
was not '' Eden " that was promised to the thief, but Para- 
dise. The line might better stand By the promise ere he 
died. But " felon " is not a good word, and indeed the 
whole verse is crude and coarse. In the 3d verse we have : 
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the lifeless body laid 

In the chambers of the dead, 
By the moarners come to weep 
Where the bones of Jesus sleep. 

The 4th verse is scarcely an improvement on the other 
three, and it seems impossible to mend the hymn, and 
equally impossible to tolerate it as it stands. The fact that 
it was designed to represent both the Divine and hnman 
natnre, in contrast, does not, in my judgment, relieve the 
incongruity, or lessen the general objection to the construc- 
tion or wording of the hymn. Surely somebody can write 
a better hymn than this for Good Friday, and surely Pean 
Milman should have written one much more true and 
poetical. 

No. 86 — In the 2d verse, the third and fourth lines are 
out of time in the hymn, and of course out of place. The 
worrmjoood and the gall^ were not in the judgment hall. 

No. 91— 

" Stone by " earthquake " rolled away" 

but St. Matthew xxviii, 2, says : " The angel of the Lord de- 
scended from heaven and came and rolled back the stone 
from the door." 

No. 92 — What is meant by " Yet once more " in the fifth 
line of the first verse? The third verse teaches that Christ 
was not deadj but weary and worn and sleeping. It could 
not have been more plainly taught, if intended; and it is 
fatal error. 

No. 95 — Persons, events, and times are mixed and the 
last verse has a bad rhyme. The hymn should be recast. 

No. 96—" This life's a dream "— " But the bright loorld^' 
— The words italicised are not correlative though intended 
to be. 

No. 108 — Ought to be omitted on general principles. 

No. 113 — The second line of the second verse has no jus- 
tification in fact, music or rhythm. 

No. 116 — Omit the second verse. 
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No. 182 — The coming intended ie at Pentecost, and that 
was not in the form of a Dove^ bnt as cloven tongues. Sach 
carelessness is not excusable. Omit the verse, it does bnt 
spoil what sense there is, and the hymn is too long anyhow. 
» No. 186— The first line of the second verse is very weak. 
The hymn shonld be remodelled. 

No. 187 — Omit. Because in Prayer Book for special ser- 
vice; and should so remain. 

No. 140 — Omit the fourth verse. It is incongruous, in- 
volved and ungrammatical. 

No. 149 — In verse second transpose " thee " and ** did." 

No. 178— Omit 

No. 193— Omit. 

No. 194— Omit. 

No. 198— Omit. 

No. 200— Omit. 

No. 219 — Omit the refrain of each verse. 

No. 221— Omit. 

No. 238—" Once in royal David's City," 

Is a pretty little ditty ; , 
but really it hardly comes up to the mark of Dr. Watts' 
^^ cradle hymn ;" let alone to a place in a Church Hymnal, 
which ought to be a selection of the best religious poetry in 
the world. Its selection is perfectly wonderful. Omit it. 

No. 246 — Omit the second verse. 

No. 248 — The first verse has a faulty line ; the whole 
third verse is bad. It shonld be recast, and the sixth and 
seventh verses omitted. 

No. 249 — Omit the fifth and sixth verses. 

No. 257 — Omit this. The style and metre are objection- 
able, and neither poetical nor musical. 

No, 262 — Omit. It has not the first requisite of a hynm. 

No. 268 — Omit. Bad rhyme, no rhythm, as a hymn, 
senseless. 

No. 269 — We are kindly informed in a note that this 
hymn may be used on sea or land. It has been consider- 
ably altered, badly, very badly spoiled, and should be re- 
stored or omitted. 
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No. 274 — If that is the best that can be done for The 
Consecration of Bishops, it is a very sad thing. Certainly 
the Church cannot be, or ought not to be, without a tirst- 
e]ji«s prayer hymn for such an occasion. 

Nu. 276 — Tlie last line of the first verse is very weak and 
a bad rhyme. 

No. 276 — Not by any means a good hymn. Its place can 
easily be supplied. 

No. 282 — Omit the fourth verse. 

No. 286— -Omit the fourth verse. 

No. 287 — Omit the fourth verse. 

Np. 869— Omit. 

No. 383 — Omit. The first verse is not true as a fact. 
The washing is by water. The third verse has a bad 
rhyme, and the fifth verse is hardly defensible on any 
ground. 

No, 384— Omit. 

No. 391 — As found in the Hymnal is a restoration, ex- 
cept in the change of a word or two of the original, the 
Prayer-Book copy being a condensation. A large majority 
of people prefer the condensation, and it is a pity it had not 
been retained. The truth is, restorations are mostly for the 
worse. The unbiased judgment of churchmen, scholars and 
poets is preferable on a point like this, to that of the author. 
It is no answer to sa}', we must take the hymn if at all as 
the writer gives it to us. When published among his works, 
no change is justifiable, but when the Church adopts it, the 
right to adopt it to her uses and purposes and teachings is 
undeniable. And that, either by omissions or alterations. 

No. 394 — The fourth verse is rough, broken, and ought 
to be omitted. 

No. 395 — Omit the third verse. 

No. 397— Omit. 

No. 404 — Omit sixth and seventh verses. 

No. 425— Omit. 

No. 463— Omit 

No. 458— Omit. 
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No. 461 — In the Becond veree, '' Uncreated Sun " is not 
true, unless Christ is meant — and if He is, it is a bad and 
faulty metaphor, and changed three or fonr times in the 
same verse. It needs amending otherwise. 

But I will stop. All this is doubtless ungracious, but 
silence is criminal under such provocation as this collection 
produces. It may be said that many of these criticisms are 
petty and verbal. They are verbal, but not petty. I don't 
know where you will find such another mass of crude verse, 
on the dead level moral plane of Hannah More, Dr. Watts, 
and that class of versifiers. Many hymns could and should bo 
omitted, as also nearly all the added versions of the Gloria 
Patri. At least one hundred can be relegated to the pigeon 
holes from which they were taken, to the great improvement 
of the Hymnal, which has much that is excellent and admir- 
able. 

JOHN G. FREESE. 



EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 



The approaching meeting of this great council of the 
. Church gives rise to conjectures as to what it will do, 
and suggestions as to what it ought to do. Before noticing 
some of these, we will give a brief account of what was 
done in the Convention of 1877, by way of alteration in 
the Constitution and Canons. 

One change only was made in the Constitution. Article 
8 was amended by adding a proviso giving to the General 
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Convention ^' power, from time to time, to amend the Lee- 
tionary." 

The important changes in the Canons are as follows : 

Title II., Canon 4, Of Differences between Ministers cmd 
their CongregcUionSj etc.^ was so altered as to make the 
Bisiiop, acting with the advice of the Standing Committee 
. . . . 'Uhe ultimate arbiter and judge," instead, as hereto- 
fore, a Board of reference. It also orders that no Hector 
may resign his parish without the consent of the Yestry, 
nor be removed against his will, except as provided for in 
this canon. 

Title II., Canon 6, Of the abandonment of the Commtmion 
of this Church. Section ii. was amended by striking out 
the last j>rotni8o regarding r^^o^ton to the ministry. But 
the same in substance is added to Title II., Canon 11, § ii. 

One of the most important changes was that made in 
Title IL, Canon IS. Of Marriage and Divorce, forbidding 
"Holy Baptism, Confirmation or Holy Communion " to any, 
person *^ married otherwise than as the Word of God and 
discipline of this Church allow." Hitherto a clergyman 
marrying a divorced person was liable to punishment, while 
the . guilty parties escaped censure. Now the Church ad- 
ministers discipline to them, a step in the right direction. 

The only other important amendment is that regarding 
Canon 9, Title III. Of the Board of Missions. This 
makes a radical change in the '^ Constitution of the Domestic 
and Foreign Missionary Society " of this Church. It makes 
the Board of Missions to consist of the two houses of Con- 
vention, requiring them to convene as such on the third day 
of the session. It also constitutes " a Board of Managers," 
consisting of all the Bishops and fifteen Presbyters and • 
fifteen Laymen, appointed by the Convention, sitting as a 
Board of Missions, to which the whole management of the 
missions of the Church is intrusted, during the recess of the 
General Convention. It also enacts, as heretofore, that 
appropriations shall be made ^' in gross " to Dioceses and 
Missionary Jurisdictions, to be '^ disbursed by the local 
authorities thereof." 
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These are the only real changes made by the last General 
Convention, and it will be seen that, as has been said, that 
session was more remarkable for what it did not do, than 
for what it did. But if, therefore, it be inferred that the 
meeting of the Convention was of little importance, it wonld 
be a very great error. Questions are constailtly coming up 
in the Church, which give rise to dissensions; suggestions 
are made in various quarters of changes in our liturgy, 
usages, or discipline. It is a good tiling to have these brought 
before the delegated wisdom cf the Church, to have them 
fully and freely discussed, and to have it settled by a fair 
majority that it is best at present to leave them alone. 
These debates are the safety valve of the Church. Men at 
home are apt to take a sectional or narrow view of such 
things. When they come together and compare notes with 
others of the same household of faith, their views become 
modified, their minds are enlarged, and they see things from 
a different standpoint. A glance at the proposed amend- 
ments to canons offered in the House of Deputies, will show 
how many topics were brought before the Convention, dis- 
cussed, and either then disposed of, or referred, through com- 
mittees, for further consideration, to the next Convention. 
Take these last. We find that joint committees of both 
houses, to report to this coming Convention, were appointed 
on the following important subjects : " On the Functions of 
Sectors and Vestries ;" " On the Organization of Provin- 
cial Synods ;" " On the Lectionary ;" '* On the Godly 
Discipline of the Laity ;" " On Shortened Services ;" ** On 
Synods of Dioceses and Suffragan Bishops ;" " On Deacon- 
esses or Sisters ;" " On the subject of the Admission of Min- 
isters of other Christian Bodies into the Ministry of this 
Church." It will be seen then that subjects of great in- 
terest were proposed, and provision made tor a full consid- 
eration of them, by the ablest minds in the Church, and that 
the results of their careful deliberations will be laid before 
this coming Convention, when it may be expected that 
wise, because deliberate, action will be taken. Ill-consid- 
ered legislation is greatly to be deprecated. 
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But the chief work and nse of the General Convention 
is not to be sought in its legislation alone or chieflj ; if that 
were all,we should agree with those who advocate aqninten- 
nial session. It is a great thing for Church and State, to 
bring together in friendly intercourse, for a common object, 
not of this world, men from all sections of this vast Repub- 
lic. As one stands in the assembly and reads t)ie titles of 
the different Dioceses displayed, the soul is filled with 
thankfulness and with a strong sense of the catholicity 
of the Church and of its importance as a bond of union. 
Surely it is a great thing that for three weeks some of the 
leading men in our land, from Maine to Texas, from Mas- 
sachusetts to California, should be bronght together to con- 
sult as brethren for the welfare and growth of the Church 
of;Christ; that they should profess the same faith, acknow- 
ledge the same Lord, kneel as brethren around the same altar. 
That clergymen should do this, is to be expected. But 
that politicians and professional men, and men of business, 
should be willing to give up so much of their time, and be 
at such expense for the Church, shows the hold that Church 
has upon them, and teaches the world a lesson that sacred 
things are realities. Nor are such gatherings of less import- 
ance to the State. Surely it is a good thing on the very eve 
of a heated election to bring together these men from such 
widespread sections of the country, for . a common holy 
object ; to remind them that they are brethren in Christ, as 
well as fellow-countrymen, and thus to draw them more 
closely together " in unity of spirit, in the bond of peace." 
It is scarcely possible to overestimate the good effect of such 
a sacred assembly. 

A great deal of the time of the General Convention will 
be necessarily taken up with the reports of the committees 
above mentioned, as appointed by the last Convention. 
These subjects have given rise to much discussion in the 
various Church papers, and are of great practical import- 
ance, but it may be doubted whether the Convention can 
take any effective action regarding some of themA They 
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are things which the common seuse of the Obnrch mast set- 
tle without legislation. Take for instance that of the 
** Functions of Hectors and Vestries;" what power has the 
Convention to act } That the Vestry system is liable to 
abuse may be conceded ; but it is so incorporated in the 
whole practical working of the Church, has been from the 
very firat so concerned with its temporal affairs, that it 
will be a very delicate and difficult matter to make, in the 
older Dioceses at least, any radical change. The- only rem- 
edy seems to be to lay plainly before the Church the abuses 
in the working of the system, and urge the laity to remove 
them. 

Again, it is very doubtful if any legislation will be taken 
regarding the division of this Church into large Provinces 
consisting of several adjoining States. The scheme pro- 
posed by the sub-committee does not appear to be favorably 
received. While there is a widespread feeling that some 
Provincial system is needed, no plan that meets with accept- 
ance has yet been proposed. This is one of those problems 
which must settle itself. To a certain extent it is doing so 
in the union of dioceses which have been formed in one 
State. One great principle it is hoped and believed will 
always be kept in mind if any legislation in this matter is 
taken ; viz., that nothing shall be done which might have 
a tendency to disintegrate this Church, by dividing it into 
sections to be possibly arrayed against each other. What- 
ever be done, let us ever remain one Cliurch, with one doc- 
trine, discipline and worship. 

A very important subject which ought to engage the at- 
tention of the Convention, is the establishment of a court or 
courts of appeal. Some of the ablest minds in the Church 
have advocated this. A fear of infringing on Diocesan rights 
appears to have prevented the adoption of any proposed 
plan. One argument for the establishment of Provinces is 
that this would involve such courts. Something ought to 
be done in the matter. We believe ours is the only body of 
its kind which makes no provision for correcting errors in 
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judgments. If the difficulty be in jealousy of diocesan 
rights, might not a canon be passed allowing dioceses to 
establish such courts for themselves ? 

Will any legislation be had in regard to what is called 
Bitualism ? It is very doubtful if there will. And yet at 
the risk of calling down upon us a storm of invective, we 
hope there may be something done. We believe that the 
great body of churchmen are tired of these vexing questions, 
and would be very thankful to the General Convention if it 
would so far as possible settle them. The difficulty is in 
coming to an agreement as to what ought to be done. It 
has been said that the Canon on this subject, passed in 1874 
(Title I., Canon 22), has been a dead letter, because there 
have been no prosecutions under it. But we do not so think. 
It has been useful as showing the mind of the Church, and 
it has had a tendency to restrain the actions therein forbid- 
den ; and if a few lawless ones have infringed it, they have 
thereby manifestly put themselves in the wrong. But it is 
the opinion of many that further legislation is needed to 
guide the clergy in things for which this Church has made 
no provision, and in regard to which therefore the law is, 
to say the least, doubtful. For instance we have neither 
rubric nor canon regarding the " ornaments " of ministers 
or churches. Vague custom, or, as some maintain, the very 
indefinite English '' ornaments rubric," is all we have to 
guide us. Now why should ^not the General Convention 
take up this matter, and give the clergy some law by which 
they may be guided ? Is it fair or right to leave us to our 
own whim, or that of our congregations ? It may seem a 
little matter in itself, but it is not so in reality. We venture 
to say that more heartburnings and divisions have been 
caused by vestments, altar-lights and such things, than by 
more serious questions. Let the Church speak and give 
some rules; they need not require absolute uniformity, but 
let there be some law by which the clergy may be guided 
and to which they can appeal. We would propose that the 
General Convention appoint a joint commission to report at 
25 
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the next meeting, to which all sach questions of ritaal 
should be referred, with the understanding that what is de- 
sired is not a rio^id rule, but certain limitations beyond which 
the clergy are not to go either in excess or default. 

The General Convention being now the Board of Missions, 
it may be hoped that a large proportion of its time will be 
devoted to the subject of Church Extension. Hitherto the 
Board of Missions, though composed largely of those who 
were also delegates to the Convention, held its meetings in 
the evenings, when members were weary, and other matters 
engaged too much their attention. Now there will be no 
excuse if missions be neglected. This is a subject in which 
every member should be interested, regarding which a re- 
sponsibility weighs upon every one. To stir up new inter- 
est in the Church, to point out opportunities and omissions, 
to devise ways and means for church work and growth, 
ought to occupy a large share of the attention of the Con- 
vention of 1880. Nothing will have a greater tendency to 
prevent dissension and unify the Church, nothing will bring 
down upon it the blessing of its Great Head, so much as the 
earnest efforts and the hearty prayers of the united brethren 
for missions. 
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Thk Nkw Testamknt, According to the Authorized Version^ with 
JntroductioTis and Notes, By John Pilkington Norris^ B. D. Iq 
two volumes. Vol. I. The Four Gospels. New York : Pott, 
Young & Co., 1880. pp. 344. $3.00. 

Another commentary on the New Testament, so different how 
ever from any we have seen sis to deserve a place in every library. 
The author tells us ** the book is not intended for learned readers,^* 
yet we think few readers but will find it useful, because it con- 
denses in small space the results of wide readings. And if there 
be no originjility of thought (how can there be!) there is originality 
in the clear, concise way in which the teachings of the Fathers 
and later comnientators are presented. We have examined a 
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number of passages, and find the notes safficiently fall and very 
clear ; the explanations given being satisfactory, and in accordance 
with the teachings of the Catholic Church. We look with interest 
for the second volume, on the Epistles. Laymen especially will 
find this a useful commentary. 

The Collects op the Day ; An Expontion Critical and Devo- 
tional of the Collects appointed at the Communion, With Pre- 
liminary Essays on their Structure, Sources, and General 
Character, and Appendices containing Expositions of the Dis- 
carded Collects of the First Prayer Book of 1549, and of the 
Collects of Morning and Evening Prayer. By Edward Meyrick 
Goulhum, D. D,, Dean of S'ormch, In two volumes. Nkw 
YoBK : PoTT, Young & Co. pp. 416 and 507. $5.50. 

We have given above the whole of the title page of this work, 
notwithstanding its length, because it sets forth fully its objects 
and contents. There are few monograms on the Collects, though 
of course every commentary on the Prayer Book treats of them ; 
we are therefore very glad to receive this one from a writer so 
spiritually minded as Dean Geulbum. No compositions in the 
English language can be compared with the Collects for fulness of 
matter, terseness and elegance of style. To compose a public 
prayer suitable to both the dignity of Him to whom it is offered, 
and the condition of those by whom it is offered, is no easy task. 
As they will bear witness, who, accustomed to use these Collects, 
are sometimes, as at funerals, obliged to listen to long-winded 
extempore sermons addressed to the Almighty under the name 
of prayer, telling Him of things He knows so much better than- 
does the preacher, and often leaving out almost entirely the peti 
tion part. Our Collects (yet indeed they are not ours alone, but 
for the most part are the valued bequests of the Church of the 
past, family jewels handed down in precious, if old-fashioned^ 
settings of gold), these Collects are so carefully composed that 
no word is misplaced, or redundant, no alterations can be made, 
but for the worse. For that very reason they need careful study. 
Hence the value of this book, to aid in such study. Two illustra- 
tions, of the evil of tampering with them by efforts to improve, 
will show the truth of this. In the Collect for Funerals the 
English Prayer Book has the petition '' We meekly beseech thee, 
Father, to raise us from the death of sin, etc' In the Ameri- 
can Book it reads " We humbly beseech thee, etc." We know 
not why the change was made in the word italicized. But it is 
for the worse. Dean Goulburn shows that the words are not 
synonymous : 

We are humble when we in some measure realize Qod's greatness and 
goodness and our own littleness and vileness ; wo are meek when, in addi- 
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tion to doing: this, we wait upon Him quietly and patiently for what He sees 
fit to give * * * not presuming to dictate to Him, and resigning our 
wills to Him in case He should not be pleased to gratify our desires. 

This is not the only instance in which alterations have been 
made from the older forms which are not improvements. The 
other illustration is one which came under our own notice. We 
were attending a lecture on the Holy Land, a Methodist minister 
present was asked to preface it with prayer. He used the Collect 
** Direct* us Lord in all our doings, etc," but instead of praying 
that as the result of '* our works," " we may glorify thy holy 
Name," he changed it into ** We may ohtain thy Messing" Who, 
that has any right conception of our relations to God, does not 
feel how completely by this alteration the whole tone of the Collect 
is altered and lowered ? 

A great value of this book is that changes in the wordings of 
the Collects, and additions to them, are carefully pointed out. It 
is pleasing to notice that for the most part alterations made by the 
English Reformers are improvements. The clergy will find this a 
very suggestive book, a store house for sermons. We wish a 
cheaper edition could be printed. 

Ephphatha, or The Amelioration of the World. By F, W, Fat' 
rar, D. B., F. R. S, New York : Macmillan k Co. 1880. 
pp. 340. $1.50. 

The seven sermons which give the title to this book, were 
preached at Westminster Abbey. The two others in St Margaret's 
Church at the opening of Parliament The first form a connected 
series ; the last have no reference to the others. It is the first on 
'* The Amelioration of the World" which are most valuable. The 
object of the preacher is to show that we must, and ought to see 
and feel deeply, the evils that sin has caused in the world, in 
physical and moral suffering and death ; yet that we are not to 
rest content with mere feeling. But as our blessed Saviour's sigh 
" was no sigh of idle and useless pity," so our sorrow for the suf- 
ferings we see around us should lead to works of '^ active kindness 
and efficient energy." This is the general line of thought It is 
developed, illustrated and enforced with all that eloquence for 
which Canon Farrar is so justly celebrated. No one can read 
these sermons without feeling the soul stirred to do something for 
the good of mankind. What must it have been to have heard 



1 Here is another instance of change not for the better. The English Col- 
lect begins : *' Prevent us Lord." " Direct us " does not give the full and 
beautiful meaning of the good old word prevent, which teaches, not a mere 
pointing out of a path, but a personal going before to lead and help ; a 
reference to the " Angel of the Presence'* of the Israelites. 
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them. We do not wonder that such sermons as these and others 
we have read by living English preachers, have drawn great 
crowds into the old minsters and cathedrals. There is a power in 
preaching ; it is one of the means of salvation divinely appointed. 
But then, as an old divine has. quaintly said, it must be borne in 
mind that 'Hhe foolishness of preaching" does not mean '^ foolish 
preaching." 

EvRKLASTiNO PuNiSHXiKNT. Lecturer delivered at St. James* 
Church, Piccadilly ; hy Edward Meyrick Goulhum, D. D. New 
York: Pott, Young & Co. 1880. pp.191. $1.25. 

No subject of greater importance than that here discussed, nor 
any which of late years has received more attention. In the re- 
action from the stern, unjust nay we may say cr^iel teachings of 
Calvinism, regardine; Eternal Punishment, many have gone to the 
other extreme and have taught that if there be suffering for sin in 
the life to come, it will be not punitive, but remedial, and there- 
fore not eternal ; and that for all souls there will be a final resto- 
ration to Divine favor, and consequent happiness. Some, however, 
taking the ground that for the wilfully and persistently wicked 
there will be not punishment, but annihilation. Very able writers 
in the Church of England and in our own, have advocated more or 
less fully these views. Dean Goulburn has taken the other side, 
though not to the full extent of the older Augustinian theology. 
He believes that when our Lord said '^ everlasting," he meant, to 
last for ever, and that '* eternal " means, without end. (See note 
to page 71). But he believes also in an intermediate state, as one 
of improvement The line of argument is to show that Everlast- 
ing Punishment is not inconsistent with God^s Justice, nor His 
Love, nor His Purpose in Creation. And then in the final sermon 
set forth certain '^Scriptural Modifications of the Difficulty,'* which 
ought to obviate the objection, made to the doctrine as baldly 
stated. These '•'• modifications " are three-fold — I. ** The principle 
on which judgment will be administered." II. *' The measure to 
be observed in future punishment" III. '* All punishment will 
be in pursuance of a moral law." The first he thus concludes: 

Id a word, from what we do know respecting the terms of our own salva- 
tion, we are led irresistibly to the conclusion that no man can perish except 
by his own fault and deliberate choice. No part of the blame will rest with 
God our Saviour. 

One thing is certain, that no sinner can be wrong in acting as if 
this doctrine were true. It would be a dreadful thing, to live in sin 
here in hope of a temporary punishment for it hereafter, and find 
out the mistake when too late to change the belief and conduct. 

We ought to add, that as these are sermons intended for the 
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people, there is not to be found in them the thorough treatment of 
the subject, nor the learned investigation of a treatise. In this 
respect the work mentioned later, ** Eternal Doom,*' is more full 
and will better meet the wants of students. But as popular 
practical lectures, these excel. 

After Death: An Examination of the Testimony of Primitive 
Times respecting the State of the Faithful Dead, and their Rela- 
tionship to the Living, By Herbert Mortimer Luckock, D, D. 
Canon of Ely, Second Edition. New York: Thomas Whit- 
taker. 1880. pp. 271. $1.50. 

It will be seen by the title that this book treats of another 
branch of Escatology, being confined entirely to an examination of 
the '' Stat€ of The Faithful Dead." It is divided into two heads. 
I. " The State of the Faithful Dead, and the good Offices of the 
Living in their Behalf." II. " The good Offices of the Faithful 
Dead in behalf of the Living.'* In supplementary chapters are 
considered : A. '* Is a fuller recognition of the Practice of pray- 
ing for the Dead desirable, or not ?" B. "Is it lawful or desirable 
to practise Invocation of Saints in any form, or not?" To these 
are added: A Table of Fathers, Councils, etc., a List of passages 
of Scripture explained or quoted, and a General Index. 

The book is one of great interest, treating as it does of a sub- 
ject which affects all, and which is now being with some promi- 
nence brought before the Church. That a second edition has so 
soon been called for shows this. 

The general line of the argument is: First to show that there 
is an intermediate state between death and the judgment, and that 
this is probably a state of progress in holiness. Then, if prayer 
avail to help each other in such growth in this world, as all allow, why 
not in that state ? This is the main question which the author en- 
deavors to prove in the affirmative from the Scriptures and the 
early Fathers. The argument from Scripture is a failure. He 
cannot find any text directly teaching it, and resorts to the curious 
argument that inasmuch as the Book of Maccabees shows prayers 
for the dead to have been in use among the Jews in the second 
century before Christ, His silence on the subject ought to be inter- 
preted as a sign of the Divine acquiescence. A cause must in- 
deed be weak which has to depend on such an argument. The 
author next adduces the testimony of the catacombs, of the Early 
Fathers, and of the Primitive Liturgies. Here indeed he has bet- 
ter evidence to adduce. But even these quotations given are 
very vague, amounting to little more than pious aspirations for the 
continued rest of the faithful departed, und thanksgivings for their 
state of pesice. In fact they amount to little more than is to bo 
found in the prayer for *' the Church Militant" He shows, howeveri 
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how, gradually in later times this led to more definite prayers for 
remission of sin and purification ; and this is very instructive as 
teaching how erroneous views crept in, and so led step by step to 
the Romish doctrine of Purgatory. The author, however, repu- 
diates all such teachings and denies that there is any ground for 
believing that they who die in wilful sin can be benefited by our 
prayers. 

In the Second Part, the reverse of the question is examined. Is 
there any authority for believing that the Saints in Paradise inter- 
cede for those in the flesh ; and if so, ought we to ask for their 
intercession ? In support of the first he is able to adduce only two 
passages from Holy Scripture, both from the Apocalypse, and 
neither of them so far as we can see, applicable ; for there is no 
statement made that '^ The prayers of the Saints," there mentioned 
are prayers of departed saints, nor even if this be allowed, is the 
object of those prayers stated, as being for friends yet on earth. Is 
it safe to base a doctrine on so slender a scriptural basis as this ? 
Neither are the quotations from the Fathers so positive as some 
have supposed. Origen is the first who alludes to it, and more 
fully than any others, but Origen is not very good authority in 
doctrinal matters. The most that can be said is, that it was a 
natural belief and hope that our dear departed ones do not forget 
us after death, but continue in Paradise those intercessions they 
began here on earth. We do not think this so clearly proved as 
does our author, but would be very unwilling to deny it as a pious 
and comforting belief. 

As regards however the Invocation of Saints departed, asking 
for their intercessions, the author shows clearly that there is no 
warrant for it either in Scripture, the Early Fathers, or the Primi- 
tive Liturgies. And therefore not being a Catholic custom it 
ought not to be allowed in the Church, nor used in private devo- 
tion, for it interferes with the worship due to God alone. 

The conclusions to which our author arrives are: 1st. That 
prayers for the repose of the faithful dead are lawful and ought, 
though with great caution, be restored to our Liturgy, and that all 
have a right to use them in private. But that prayers to the dead 
are utterly unlawful, and ought by no means to be used either in 
Public or Private. 

Sbrmons : Preached for the most part in Manchester. By the Rev. 
W. J. Knox Little^ M, A, Nkw York ; Pott, Young & Co. 
1880. pp. 340. $L75. 

There is great difficulty in fairly criticising a volume of sermons. 
And this especially when, as in the present case, they were 
delivered extempore^ and afterwards written out from notes and 
reports by others. These before us bear marks of this. They 
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show both the good and the evil of such style of preaching. Fall 
of vehemence, with passages of brilliant eloquence, yet diffuse 
and overloaded with illustrations, they ought to be heard and 
not read. There is one peculiarity in these sermons which we 
have reason to think is characteristic of the school of theology to 
which the Preacher belongs ; and that is, the almost entire ignor- 
ing of the personality and work of the Holy Ghost True, here 
and there allusions are made, or invocations addressed to Him, 
but generally as *• The Spirit of God." Even in the Trinity Sun- 
day sermon (the Tenth) there is the briefest recognition of the 
Third Person, and then as " The Spirit of God«" We cannot here 
pause to examine why this is so. We call attention to the fact 
that, in these sermons there is not one on the Holy Ghost and His 
work, and that in them all His Personality is scarcely ever set 
forth, or His work dwelt upon. But there is no lack of positive 
and clear teaching regarding the Divine Son ; and the exhortations 
to holiness in following His example are full and forcible. 

A New and Complete Concordance to the Holt Sgriptuhbs, 
on the Basis of Cruden. Edited by John JSadie^ D.D,y LL.D. 
New YoBK : Thomas Whittaker. 1880. pp.568. $1.00. 

Just think of it, a copy of *' Cruden *s Concordance" for one dol- 
lar I and it is complete. Not merely, as some cheap ones do, 
giving the chapter and verse in which the word occurs, but quot- 
ing sufficient to enable you to see if it be the passage you are 
seeking. The only difference we have noticed between this and 
the large Concordance we have used for many years, is that the 
definitions of words are omitted. This, however, is an advantage, 
for they make it a commentary, giving the author's notions on 
doctrinal questions, which is not the object of a Concordance. By 
omitting these, the volume has been reduced in size, and conse- 
quently in cost It is scarcely necessary for us to dwell upon the 
value of such a book, it is simply indispensable to the Bible 
student, and we are very glad to have on our shelf, by our writing 
table, this one, so much more convenient for use, than the old, 
heavy, large edition, which needs both hands to use. Every min- 
ister, every Sunday School teacher — we might as well say at once 
every Christian — ought to have a copy. 

A Dictionary of the Holy Bible, for the use of Young Persons. 
Edited by John Eadie, D. Z)., LL. D., with numerous illustrations. 
New York: Thomas Whittaker. 1880. pp.442. 80 cents. 

Here is another cheap book, very useful to Bible students and 
teachers in Sunday School. We do not see how teachers can 
interest their classes unless they have by study prepared them- 
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selves to explain the lesson ; and for such studj the Concordance 
and Dictionary and a good, plain Commentary are indispensable. 
It is jost this that makes the difference between teachers. Some 
come to the school without having looked at the lesson, and con- 
tent themselves with hurriedly asking the questions in the book 
or leaflet, making no attempt to explain any difficulties, hard 
words, or allusions to other parts of Scripture, and do not encour- 
age pupils to ask questions, for fear they cannot answer. In this 
way they soon get through with the routine work, and then teacher 
and class not knowing what to do, either sit and stare about 
them, or indulge in a little gossip. No wonder the school- hour is 
irksome to these. But others having studied the subject beyond 
the mere questions, come full of matter, explain, illustrate and 
enforce the lesson for the day, encourage questions and remarks, 
thus interest the class as well as instruct them. To these the 
time seems all too short. We therefore urge all Sunday School 
teachers to provide themselves with the necessary apparatus for 
study, and to use it. This little Dictionary is now within the 
reach of all, and will be found sufficient for the purpose. And 
what has been said above applies equally to private study of the 
Bible. Too many read a few verses daily as a duty, but take 
little interest in it, because they do not study as they read, and 
hence derive little profit. To all such we commend the use of 
the Concordance and Dictionary ; if they can add to this the Com- 
mentary above noticed, they will find the study of Scriptures to 
be no longer a dry, tiresome task. 



Old Paths, A Course of Sermons for the Christian Year. By 
John N.Norton. New York : Thomas Whittakkr. 1880. 
pp. 531. $2.00. 

Whatever may be said critically of Dr. Norton's sermons, it 
cannot be denied that he is an indefatigable writer. We have here 
a handsome volume, published in Whittaker's best style, and we 
all know what that means, containing Seventy-one Sermons ; and 
this is the Sixth volume of the series. If this be the best method 
of preaching for men of this age, then these sermons must rank 
high. The illustrations and anecdotes are as profuse as in the 
others, and for the most part are apposite. They certainly show 
a wonderful industry in collecting and a wonderful memor}' in 
applying. We do not care to discuss with the author the ques- 
tion whether this profuse use of these short stories is to be com- 
pared to our blessed Lord's "Speaking in Parables." We would 
only venture to suggest that His discourses to His disciples are not 
all parables; and that if nothing but milk is fed the babes will 
not grow up into strong men. 
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Doom Etbrnal: 7%e Btbh and Church Doctrine of Everlasting 
Punishment By Rev. Junius B. Reimensnyder, with an Intro- 
duction by C. P. Krauthy S. T. D. Philadelphia : Nelson S. 
QciNET, Saccessor to Smith, English & Co. 1^80. pp. 384. 
$1.50. 

This is the strongest and most complete argoment we have 
yet seen in favor of the doctrine of Eternal Punishment. And 
all who have read Farrar and other writers on that side, ought 
to study this work. We do not see what can be said more 
on the subject The work is divided into four parts. Part 
I.— The Witness of the Church Part II.— The Teaching of Scrip- 
ture, with critical examination of the meaning of individual words, 
such as **aion," **aionios,'* etc., in their classical, scriptural and 
patristic use. Part III. — The Voice of Reason. Part IV. — Fal- 
lacies and Evils of Restorationism or Universalism. This will 
give some idea of the fulness of treatment. A copious index 
•affords convenience for reference. The author lays great stress 
on the Testimony of the Fathers of the Church. We cannot un- 
derstand how he can do so as to this particular doctrine, yet refuse 
to listen to it in regard to other matters. That testimony is fully 
as strong for Episcopacy. Consistency requires that in this also 
he should obey its voice. The book is printed on good duU paper, 
in full-faced type, so that it is a pleasure to read it But greater 
care should have been taken with the proof-reading. There are 
several mistakes in the Hebrew and English. 



The Gifts op Civilization, and other Sermons and Lectures de- 
livered at Oxford and St, PauCs, by R W. Church, M, A.y 
D. C. L., Bean of St. PauVs. New Edition. London and 
NewYobk: Maomillan & Co. 1880. pp.441. 

These are very different from the usual sermon, belonging rather 
to the order of lecture. They are instructive and suggestive^ not 
exhortatory. Being some of them on the same general subject, 
the effect of Christianity on civilization, but delivered at different 
places, there is something of repetition of ideas, though less than 
might be expected. The most interesting are the three lectures 
"On Some Influences of Christianity upon National Character," 
viz., the Greek, the Latin and the Teutonic races. These are very 
fine and show much thought and learning. We quote, as worthy 
of the attention of the American people, from the lecture on 
*^ Roman Civilization," this definition of "high civilization.'' 

Where you have in society a strong and lasting tendency to bring public 
and private affairs under the control of fixed general rules, to which Individ* 
ual wills are expected and are trained to submit; where) these rules are 
found to be grounded, instinctively perhaps at first, methodically afterwards, 
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on definite principles of right, fitness and sound reason : — where a people's 
habitual impulse and natural disposition is to believe in laws, and to trust 
them, and it is accepted as the part of common sense, duty, and honor to 
obey them: — where these characteristics, of respect for law as an authority, 
of resort to it as an expedient and remedy, are found to follow the prog- 
ress of a great national history even from its beginnings, it cannot be de- 
nied that there you have an essential feature of high ciyilization. 

Again, when, with this strong and clear and permanent sense of law, you 
also have in a society, among its best men, a strong force of public spirit, and 
among all a recognition that in this the best reflect the temper and expecta- 
tions of the whole, it8 civilization has reached a high level. 

The two last lectures are on "The Sacred Poetry of Early Re- 
ligions." One being on "The Vedas," the other on "The Psalms." 
These are very interesting. Fully recognizing the beauty and 
excellency of the former, he points out that wherein the latter ex- 
cel and thereby show their inspired origin. " The answer whether 
God has given to man the faculty to know Him might be sought 
in vain in the Vedas or the Zendavesta. It is found in the Book 
of Psalms." 



Boston Monday Legtubbs. SooiALisif. With Preludes an 
Current Events. By Joseph Cook. Boston : Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. 1880. pp. 307. $1.50. 

This is the last published, and, we believe, generally thought to 
be the best of these lectures. It certainly shows great talent and 
power of adaptation to the demands of the day, that for eight series 
Mr. Cook has been able to keep up the interest of these lectures. 
We suppose the reason to be that he speaks from conviction, and 
speaks fearlessly; that his style is clear, he never is tedious, re- 
lieving his arguments with frequent and amusing illustrations; 
and that he speaks on topics in which every one is interested and 
treats them practically. In the prelude to the tenth lecture, he 
makes certain statements regarding the influence the Jesuits are 
gaining in this country which deserve serious consideration. With 
all the faults of the Common School System, we should be very 
sorry to see it superseded by such education as they would give ; 
and, yet we are told that, in the West especially, the education of 
Protestants is falling largely into their hands. And Bishop 
Spalding (R. C.) is quoted as saying " He who will do most to 
form the character of the Catholic youth of America will also have 
done most to mould the future of the American people." They 
have cheap and therefore popular schools. Why cannot we have 
the same? Of all the good works our rich men can do, far more 
important than building grand churches, or even establishing col 
leges, is the building and endowing of schools in which boys and 
girls may receive, at a low prxce^ a sound education. 
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The Old Testamrnt, According to the Authorized Version, with 
a Brief Commentary by Various Authors. Prophktioal Books 
— Isaiah to Malaghi. London: Society fob Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. New York : Pott, Young & Co. 
1880. $1.50. 

The S. P. C. K., among their other aseful pablicatioas, are 
printing a ** New Commentary on the Bible." This one completes 
the Old Testament, the New having been already published in 
two volumes, making thus six in all. It is intended for popular 
use, rather than for scholars, but sufficiently full for the purpose. 
These notes are by some of the most distinguished theologians. 

Odd or EvUn ? By Mrs. A. D, T. Whitn^, Boston : Houghton, 
Osgood & Co. 1880. pp. 505. $1.50. 

Mrs. Whitney always makes up an interesting story. But we 
must say there is a sameness in these American tales, and we tire 
of the Yankee idiom. The plot opens with a city girl, the pet of 
a money- making father, with fashionable surroundings, against 
which her better nature rebels ; and a peculiar old maid who 
connives at her resistance to mother and sister. There is a 
lovely New England country place, excessively dull to the reader, 
but relieved by a wonderfully eloquent metaphysical, philosophical, 
reputation -despising wealthy (I) clergyman, of no particular denom- 
ination ; and a farm-house prodigy in the farmer's son, who reads 
everything, knows everything, does all the work as a matter of 
duty, and, as a reward we suppose, never seems to get dirty. 
The young lady visits the farm under the wing of the eccentric 
old maid. Of course the clergyman and farm boy both fall in 
love with her , and thereby ensure complications which make up 
the story and carry us through to a happy denouement, which we 
leave the reader to find out from the book itself. There is a 
great deal of beautiful description and of good moral teaching, 
the latter a little overstrained, perhaps, and not always quite clear; 
but the whole tone of the book is good. 

Htmns. By Frederick William Faber, D. D. First American, 
from the Author^s last Edition of 1861. Baltimore: Murphy 
& Co. 1880. pp. 502. $1.50. 

This claims to be a complete edition of Faber's Hymns, just as 
the author gave them at the last revision. Faber is so well 
known as a poet, that it is not necessary for us to speak of the 
poetic value of these compositions. Nearly all hymnals are in 
debted to him. Our own contains five of his hymns, Nos. 89, 
338, 260, 485 and 509, all favorites. We have been at the pains 
of comparing them with those given in this edition, and find with 
pleasure that but little alterations have been made, and those 
chiefly by way of omission of verses, most of them being too long 
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for church use. But it is with the doctrines set forth in these 
hymns we are mostly concerned. For it is in books of this kind, 
intended as the author in the preface tells us this is, for spiritual 
reading, and not in controversial works, that we find the true 
animus of Romanism, and its popular teachings. It has been 
denied in this country that they give to the Blessed Virgin the 
honors due unto her Son ; no one can read these poems without 
feeling that the charge is just. Take, for instance, Hymn 34, 
"Pentecost." In this the Descent of the Holy Ghost is attributed 
primarily to "Mary's Prayer." 

VIL 

The mother prays her mighty prayer 

Id accents meek and faint. 
And highest heaven is quick to own 

The beautiful constraint. 

Still stronger is the language of the next, Hy. 35, on "The 
Descent of the Holy Ghost." Surely there is something revolting 
in these verses. 

VI. 

Queen of the church ! around thee shines 

The purest light of heaven, 
And all created things to thee 

For thy domain are given. 

iz. 

He comes ! He comes I that mighty Breath 

From heaven's eternal shores ; 
His uncreated freshness fills 

His bride as she adores. 

XII. 

One moment — and the Spirit hung 

O'er her with dread desire ; 
Then broke upon the heads of all 

In cloven tongues of fire. 

But the hymns to Mary are full of blasphemy, if it be such to 
set the creature above or oven equal with the Creator. We have 
not space to quote as we might wish, for it is not isolated pass- 
ages, but the spirit of the whole which is so painful. We are 
taught in Holy Scripture that " There is one Mediator between 
God and men, the Man Christ Jesus." Faber holds that this is 
not enough, but that we need a mediator between Jesus and men, 
andthis is the Virgin Mary, and that Jesus can and will do nothing 
for us, except at her request. Nay, more, all the work for man, 
which He has done is in these hymns ascribed to her. Hj'mn 51 
is a string of " pious aspirations to the Mother of God, for every 
day in the month of May." We select a few. 
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n. 



ICary I one gift I beg of thee, 
Mj soul from sin and sorrow free. 



IT. 



Be love of thee the purging fire, 

To definse for Grod mj heart's desire. 

When mute before the Judge I stand. 
My holy shield be Mary*s hand. 

Bat we must stop. That many of these hjmns are exquisite, 
and breathe a spirit of true devotion to Christ, only makes it the 
more sad, that one so gifted should have been led into such errors. 
It would be of interest could we know ttie date of the poems, as 
showing which were composed before his perversion. 

Cousin Minnik, or the Feast of Life. By Mrs. F, Burge Smith, 
Author of ^^The Bishop and Nannette^^^ etc. New York : Thomas 
Whittaker. 1880. pp. 213. $1. 

This is a continuation of "The Bishop and Nannette," that being 
intended as a preparation for Confirmation, this for Holy Com- 
muuion. There is no story, it is a conversation between a Bishop, 
his friends and some children, in which the Communion service is 
gone through, explained and commented on. It is very well done. 
A great deal of information is conveyed in a natural, pleasing 
manner, and the view taken of the Service and of the Holy Sacra- 
ment is sound. This will be a useful book to give to the 
young preparing for their first Communion. 

Maonum Bonum, or Mother Carey's Brood, By Charlotte M. 
Yonge. London and New York : Macmillan & Co. 1880. 
pp. 661. $1.75. 

All Miss Yonge's writings are gond, but this is, if not the best 
she has written, and we almost think it is. certainly among the 
best. We know of no better books to give the young than these. 
But indeed, in saying this we do not say enough, for they are use- 
ful and interesting to old as well as young. This one before us 
will vie in interest with any novel. Miss Yonge is fond of crowd- 
ing her canvas with figures, and if we must criticise we might 
say that she rather overdoes this, and also that she might shorten 
some of the dialogues. Yet while saying this we hardly think it; 
for there is in this book before us no character we could spare, no 
dialogue we would wish to lose. 

The heroine of *^ Magnum Bonum'' is the good ^'Mother 
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Carey," a charming character, full of faults of impulse, jet over- 
coming a]] the evil consequences hj the power of love. The 
children (Mother Carey's Brood) are admirably drawn. The Father, 
Dr. Brownlow, a prominent physician, dies young, and leaves her 
with all these children to educate. The fate of these and of their 
friends is the story and the interest of the book. We learn to 
know and love them as real persons. What little plot there is, is 
that which gives the name to the book. The Doctor has dis- 
covered, and partly worked out for use, some remedy, the nature 
of which is not disclosed, which he calls the *' Magnum Bonum/' 
or *^ great good." And on his deathbed leaves it as a solemn 
injunction to his wife that one of his children is to be educated 
for the complete development of this, as a religious duty, and 
then is to make it known to the medical world, for the general 
good of mankind. The consciousness of this trust and of its 
importance influences her whole life and treatment of her children. 
But the charm of the book is the admirable portraiture of character. 
Crowded as the canvas is^ there are no lay-figures, everv one has 
its proper place, and would be missed if not there. Miss Yonge 
has an excellent way of introducing religious instruction, not by 
preachings and moralizings, which are seldom read, but by the 
actions of her characters. When they become religious, they do 
not talk much about it^ but thdy show it ; and when they do talk, it 
is naturally, just as boys and girls and grown people would talk, 
when in earnest It is indeed the great merit of the book that the 
characters are all so natural. 

Byk- Words. A Collection of TaUsy New and Old. By Charlotte 
M. Yonge. London and Nkw York: Macmillan & Co. 
1880. pp. 351. $1.75. 

This is entirely different from the book just noticed, being a 
collection of ten short stories, in illustration of proverbs and bye- 
words. The scenes are laid in various ages and countries. All 
are interesting and instructive, and some also very amusing, as 
for instance that of " Anna's Wedding Cake," which was so large 
that it could not begot into the dining room, because Miss Susan, 
in her ambition to use big words, wrote ** Diameter," instead of 
*' Circumference." "The Travels of Two Kits" is a charming 
story. 

The Standard Series. Knight's Popular History of Eng- 
land. Vol. VIII. Nkw York : J. K. Funk & Co. 35 cents. 

We have received the last volume of this valuable history. A 
marvel of cheapness, a folio of 280 pages for 35 cents. This 
completes the whole book, giving the history of England down to 
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1849. The bound History can new be had in two volumes, cloth, 
for $3.75. In one volume for $3.50. 

This firm are continuing their good work of publishing useful 
books, and we sincerely hope they receive the support they de- 
serve. The last we have received are Out-Doob Life tn 
Europe, a pleasant sketch ^*of men and manners, people and 
places, seen in Europe;" by Prof. E. P. Thwing; Mrmortes 
OK My Exile, by Louis Kossuth, in two numbers ; each of these 
numbers 20 cents ; Mistkb Horn and His Friends ; Fronde's 
A ORESTES by Ruskin ; and Orations of Demosthenes. All well 
worth reading. 

Cast Adrift; The Story of a Waif, By Mr. Herbert Martin. 
With Eight Elustrations. New York : Pott, Yodno & Co. 
pp. 255. 

A simple, touching story of a motherless child, deserted by an 
unnatural, selfish father; and how she was adopted by a kind- 
hearted, childless widow lady. An excellent book for gift or for 
a Sunday-school Library. 



Harper's Magazine, for August and September is fully up to 
its usual excellency, indeed, rather above it. The engravings 
are unusually good. We do not think *' White Wings *' will add 
to Mr. Black's reputation. Perhaps if it were read continuously 
it might be more interesting. The old Laird is a good character, 
so is John of Skye, the others are of little account. 

The weeklies of this house are among the best published. On 
the whole, we prefer the Bazar. Not that we care for the fash- 
ions, but the engravings are better, and the comicalities excellent 
In this hot weather a good laugh is worth much. 

Messrs. Pott, Young & Co. will shortly publish two books 
which, though small, will doubtless attract much attention. One 
is *'The Trinity Catechism," prepared for the Parish, with an Intro- 
duction by the Rector. The other is "A Grammar of Theology," 
by the Rev. Dr. Ewer, intended as a general manual. 



We call attention to " Whittaker's Cheap Library, No. 2," of 
forty select books for Sunday schools. They contain nearly 8,000 
pages and can be had in a neat wooden case for $18.50, net. We 
have read nearly all the larger books of this set, and know that 
they are good. 
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THE ORIGIN OF POLYTHEISM. 

Until qnite recently the Bible has been considered as the 
only source of knowledge concerning the very early history 
of man. And for this purpose it was regarded as inspired, 
and intended by its Divine Awtlior to be received as a sober, 
literal, historic statement of events which occurred, in part 
at least, before man could have been an observer of them ; 
and partly before his attainments in the arts of writing and 
preserving historic documents could be relied upon for in- 
formation relating to events, some of which were of the 
greatest importance to us. 

But recent investigations in several different lines, have 
not only thrown great light on this early period of our his- 
tory, they have also raised the question whether the early 
part of the book of Genesis, if we are to continue to re- 
gard it as divinely inspired in any sense or to any extent, 
can be much longer accepted as historically true at all. 
The alternative seems to be to regard it rather in the light 
of a parable, intended to treat certain gre^t religious truths, 
26 
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such as the creation and moral government of the world by 
a One Supreme Being, and the consequent duty of obe* 
dience and religious worship, rather than to give any scien- 
tific or even historic account of the events. 

However, it is not my intention to discuss in this article 
this question with regard to the historic character of the 
early part of the Book of Genesis. I aim rather to present 
some facts and theories that have been brought to our notice 
and sunrgested for our consideration by several of the differ- 
ent lines of investigation already referred to. 

The Theory of Evolution has been much discussed and 
is pretty well understood, both in its specific teachings and 
its natural consequence upon the religious beliefs and habits 
of mankind. At present the current is setting very de- 
cidedly and strongly against the theory. Its advocates 
• have encountered obstacles which, at present, there seems 
no way of either surmounting or evading ; while the dis- 
cicssion of the theory and the amount of facts and consid- 
erations adduced in its favor are likely, and, as it seems to 
me, are certain to involve among us a habit of thinking 
much more than we have been accustomed to do of God in 
nature^ and as working His purposes and plans by natural 
means, and to consider nature in fact as but a system of means 
which He devised and created for the very purpose of using 
them for the accomplishment of His designs in creating 
man — in Creation and in Salvation. 

The lines of geological and palseontological investigation 
Jirat compelled us to change our views of the chronology of 
creation and the length of time during which man has been 
an inhabitant of this earth. The length of time is by no 
means determined by this line of inquiry; and authorities 
differ in their claims — the difference ranging from eight or 
ten thousand years up to several millions. 

But another view which has been suggested by the results 
obtained in the prosecution of this line has been that prim- 
itive man must have been very low in the scale of intelli- 
gence and very brutal in his habits — thus falling in with 
and giving aid to the Evolution theory. 
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To this suggestion two answers may be given. It has 
been said in answer, and trnlj, that no investigations thus 
far have disclosed to ns any remains of man or his works in 
that part of the earth's surface where he first made his ap- 
pearance. Hence, whatever we have thus found has been 
merely a means of throwing light on man as he was, far 
from his original home, and after many generations, which 
may quite possibly have been ages of decline and degenera- 
tion. To infer that there was not a very high civilization 
in E^ypt or Mesopotamia when prehistoric man was liv- 
ing in caves in England, would belike inferring to-day that 
there is no high civilization in London and Paris now, be- 
cause men are so degraded in New Holhind and the Anda- 
man Islands. 

It is again urged, and with equal truth and force, that 
what has thus been found relating to early man is not the 
best and truest indication of what he really was, and what 
constitutes the real diflEerence between man and brute — or, 
on the other hand, the resemblance between them, if indeed 
they were alike in any respect, and the extent of that re- 
semblance. The true indication of what man i8, is that 
which expresses his thoughts and feelings — his hopes and 
aspirations — the manifestations of his rational nature. 

Hence the investigations in the line of history proper be- 
come of the utmost importance. These investigations have 
been carried on by the discovery and deciphering of an- 
cient languages and monuments, and by the pursuit of the 
comparison of languages. 

Much has been expected from this line of investigation, 
and more especially from the study of languages, in favor 
of the unity of mankind and their descent from one pair. 
Bunsen, Gesenius, Max Miiller, Whitne3% and a host of 
other scholars in this line, agree in thinking that whatever 
argumentative force there may be in the indications of the 
comparison of languages, is in favor of unity. Some of 
them, as Bunsen, think it very strong and well-nigh conclu- 
sive. Others, as Whitney, do not regard it as amounting to 
much. 
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But to my mind there is a very much stronger argument 
for the original historic unity of mankind to be derived 
from a comparison of their institutions. This branch of the 
subject has not yet been sufficiently elaborated to allow of 
its being presented so that we can judge of and exhibit its 
true force. I will, however, just mention one feature that 
will serve as an illustration. 

Much has lately been said about the "Village Communi- 
ties" among the early Aryan races. And it has been 
shown to have been common to them all, and to have been 
moreover the beginning of their civilization — their form of 
government and their systems of jurisprudence. Dr. 
Hearn's recent work, "7%c Aryan Houseliold^^ is a perfect 
storehouse of argument and illustration on this point. 

Now there can be little or no doubt that this institution, 
in so far as the organization of the family, and the tenure of 
of property are concerned, was the primitive condition of 
all the Shemitic races as well. Nearly everything in the 
organization and management of the family and the rights 
of property — including the " homestead exemption" of all 
real estate, among the Israelites, had its root in something 
almost precisely the same as the "Aryan Household." The 
original frame work was the same, and the Hebrew family 
and tribes were but the Aryan Household and Close, mod- 
ified by the influence of the Law as given by Moses. 

And just now I have had the pleasure of an interview 
with one who has been forty years in China, and a careful 
student of all the institutions of China and the Mongol or 
Tu ranian races. And, on inquiry, I find there that the 
same idea and organization of the household was the start- 
ing point of their history and civilization — such as it has 
been. The idea of the Family, the tenure of the property, 
the idea of marriage, of cop^nation and agnation, what we 
find developed in Roman Law, and even the worship of the 
ancestors — and the belief in their presence, and as still the 
head — though invisible — of the Family. 

A volume could be written on this subject And I have 
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no doabt a volume will soon be written upon it, and show 
that in every branch of the human family, except a few of 
the very lowest, where savagery and degeneration have 
shown their worst and their most — some common institu- 
tions and views will be found sufficient to prove a common 
origin. 

But I have a more specific object before me at present. 

These investigations in the line of language and history 
have shown that man was at first an intelligent being — pos- 
sessed of great simplicity of character and moral purity. 
The idea of a Family was then naturally enough somewhat 
different from what it is now. The father was regarded of 
course as the head of the family. And so too he continued 
to be after the second and even the third generation had 
been born into the household. And after his death the 
oldest son for the most part succeeded him, until he himself 
passed into the unseen world, but was nevertheless wor- 
shipped and believed to be still present in their religious 
observances. 

Thi^ family religion could not have existed at the very 
first, and most likely had undergone a good deal of devel- 
opment before we find it in history. Nor was it, at the firet 
stages of its usage, at all inconsistent with a belief in God 
as a Supreme Being. 

The result of these inquiries may be stated without going 
into detail in the words of Keary {Dawn of History^ p. 112) 
" They felt without being able to express it the Divine 
Cause which lay behind the object whose grandeur and 
beauty appealed to their wonder, and they loved and wor- 
shipped the Unseen, while viewing the seen only." Max 
Miiller says {Series of Languoffe, 2d Series, p. 443), " the 
more we go back, the more we examine the earliest germs 
of every religion, the purer I believe we shall find the con- 
ception of the Deity. . . . But the more we go back 
the more helpless also we shall find human language in its 
endeavor to express what, of all things, was most difficult to 
express." (p. 476) " It was one of the first articles in the 
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primitive faith of mankind that in one sense or another 
they had a Father in Heaven." They saw the dawn as the 
coming light — the symbol of the person of God. Bat as 
Miiller says (p. 586), " Beyond the Dawn, however, another 
infinite Power was suspected, for which no language had 
yet suggested a name." Hearn (p. 285) says of this primi- 
tive worship, "There is philological evidence that the 
Aryans were a religious race. Their language contains an 
abundance of terms expressive of religions sentiment, of 
adoration, of piety, of faith, of prayer, and of sacrifice. • 
. . That language contains nothing that is suggestive of 
jntblic worship. It knows nothing of priests or of idols^-of i 
temples or of altars." 

Max Mtiller calls this early state one of " unconscious 
monotheism." He says (p. 445), "As soon as man becomes 
conscious of himself « as soon as he perceives himself as 
distinct from all other things and persons, he at the same 
moment becomes conscious of a Higher Self, a higher pow- 
er without which he feels that neither he nor anything else 
would have any life or reality. . . . This is the first 
sense of the Godhead, the sensus communis^ as it has been 
called; for it is a sensus — an immediate perception, not 
the result of reasoning or generalization, but an intui- 
tion, as irresistible as the impressions of our senses." 
"This primitive intuition of God, however," as he argues in 
another place {Chvps^ Vol.1, p. 884), " Was, in itself neither 
monotiieistic, nor polytheistic, though it might become 
either. It was this primitive intuition which supplies either 
the subject or the predicate in all the religions of the world, 
and without it no religion, whether true or false, whether 
revealed or natural, could have had even its first beginning. 
. . . In no language does the plural exist before the 
singular. No human mind could have conceived of the 
idea of gods without having previously conceived the idea 
of a god. ... A belief in God as exclusively One in- 
volves a distinct negation of more than one, and that nega- 
tion is possible only after the conception, whether real or 
imaginary, of many gods." 
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And we have found history everywhere confirming what 
is thus announced as theory and reasonable expectation. 
Everywhere do we find this sentiment — v xoivt} rov Oeov 
vorf(TU — this "common sense or insight of God," as Epi- 
earns calls it {Diog. Laer, B x 128), prevailing before either 
polytheism, priesthood or idolatry had made its appearance. 
AU men believed. AU men worshipped, and nobody 
doubted the reality of the Unseen, though as yet Dnnamed, 
object of worship, any more than they doubted the warmth 
and glow of the sun-light of day, or the darkness and gloom 
of night 

But for this Object of worship they had no name. They 
ascribed to Him all phenomena and all acts, as we say now 
"it rains," "it snows." But this unnamed It, — who or 
what was it ? Tbe reflecting intellect could uot fail to ask 
the question. The Aryans said : It appears in the morn- 
ing light. It shines in the heavens — drives away the clouds 
— gives us rain and fruitful seasons. TheShemites said : It 
is high — above all ; it is mighty, and rules over all. The 
Turanians said : It is terribia It protects and defends all. 
But who is it and what is its name ? This was the question 
of the age. And history now shows us how they answered 
it 

Hearn, speaking of the Aryan nations more especially, 
says (p. 285), '^ Among the Hindu nations the names of 
their gods are simply the names of the various objects of 
nature, and were originally used with a full appreciation of 
their physical signification. All these objects had thus re- 
ceived their names before they became objects of adoration. 
There was a time, therefore, when the language was spoken 
but polytheism did not exist. 

And this author goes on to state his belief that polytheism 
came in not as a religwiLs development, properly so regard- 
ed, but rather as an effort — a first effort at science. This 
religious instinct or sentiment ascribed all things and all 
phenomena to God as " the Infinite Power beyond the 
dawn," as Miiller has it, or the Unseen that lay behind 
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the things that were seen and for which thej had names," 
as Kearj has it. And this Unseen, Unnamed SoHBTHlNa, 
was regarded as the cause of all the phenomena and changes 
in nature- -as well as the Object of religious adoration and 
worship. 

This view is consistent with that which Max Miiller has 
soablj developed in his now world-famous Essay on ^^Obtn- 
parcUive Mythology^^^ (Chips, Vol. II, pp. 1 — 161) : His doc- 
trine is in general terms that gradually the verbs and adjec- 
tives which had been used to ascribe to the unnamed It, the 
acts and blessings of which He was believed to be the cause 
and the source — became names, some of them concrete and 
others abstract. For " it dawns," we have the word 
"dawn ;" from " it rains" the word " rain," etc. This 
name '^ dawn" has passed into all the Indo-European o^ 
Aryan languages as the name of the Most High God. It 
became the Greek Theoa^ the Latin Devs^ and is the root of 
our word Deity, 

It is certainly very likely that the names of all the gods 
of the Aryan polytheism originated in this way ; as in fact 
MuUer has shown in the Essay just referred to, and others 
of his, bound in the same volume. And if we take his 
theory and combine with it that of Hearn (and the two are 
in no ways inconsistent or incompatible) we have the follow- 
ing as a result : 

Worshippers called God by as many names as they had 
words describing his acts and attributes. As we say now 
God is the Creator ; He is Almighty ; He is Eternal. And 
we also call Him " Providence," the " Sovereign Ruler," 
etc. Now in a religious point of view the Aryans had for- 
gotten in many cases the early, primitive meanings of these 
words, just as we have forgotten the meaning of hundreds 
of the roots we use in our language. And as their primi- 
tive meaning passed out of the thoughts of men, they be- 
gan to think that each separate name denoted a separate 
god, instead of (as was really the case) separate attributes 
and alternate conceptions of the One God. And for the 
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purposes of science they had also instead of one Cause or 
Force working everywhere, as many causes or forces as they 
had objects or classes of objects to contemplate. As re- 
ligious men they had many gods to worship, and as scientists 
they had many causes to investigate — ^as many as in their 
religion they had of gods to worship, and, what was unfor- 
tunate in its consequences at least, both classes — the gods 
whom they worshipped and the causes whose operations 
they studied, were called by the same names. 

^' These names," which as Hearn says, '^ were at first used 
with a full appreciation of their physical signification/' 
were as Miiller says (Chips, Vol. II, p. 72), "Thrown out by 
language at the first burst of youthful poetry, and based on 
bold metaphors. These metaphors were forgotten, or the 
meaning of the roots whence the words were derived once 
dimmed or changed, many of the words would naturally 
lose their radical as well as their poetical meaning. They 
would become mere names, handed down in the conversa- 
tion of a family, understood perhaps by the grandfather, 
familiar to the father, but strange to the son and misunder- 
stood by the gi'andson." And thus would be invented a 
myth to ascribe a meaning to the non-understood ormt«-un- 
derstood term. 

The myth of Endymion, which I will abridge from Miil- 
ler, will best illustrate this poinL He shows that the name 
comes from a forgotten Aryan root. "It is derived," he 
says, "from a verb which is never used in classical Greek, to 
denote the setting sun." Nevertheless they had the word 
and the myth of Endymion and Selene — ^really the setting 
sun and the moon. Endymion — the setting sun — was the 
son of Zeus and Kalyke — the sky. But because he sets in 
the west be was made son of ^thlios, a king of Elis — which 
was to the west of Attica — ^^thlios himself also being 
called a son of Zeus. In the ancient poetical and proverb 
ial language of Elis people said " Selene loves and watches 
Endymion," instead of it is getting late or the evening, 
with sunset and the rising of the moon is coming on ; and 
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^^ Selene embraces Sndymion," instead of the sun is setting 
and the moon rising; and Selene kisses Endymion into 
sleep, for " it is night." These expressions remained long 
after their meaning had ceased to be understood, and as 
the human mind is generally as anxious for a reason as it is 
ready to invent one, a story arose by common consent, 
revised, improved and embellished with constant repetition 
until we have the myth that represents Endymion as a 
young lad — most likely a prince, loved by the lady Selene; 
and if the children were anxious to know more about them 
there would always be a grandmother ready to tell 
how this young and beautiful Endymion was the son 
of Frotagenia. She, half meaning and half not meaning 
by that name the dawn which gave birth to the sun or 
of Kalyke, the dark, all-covering night. ... So 
that Endymion grew at last into a type, no longer of the 
setting sun, but of a beautiful boy beloved of a chaste 
maiden, and therefore most likely a young prince. 

We have thus an illustration and a proof of the way in 
which Polytheism originated among the Aryan nations. It 
was in a certain sense as Miiller calls it, "^ Disease of 
Language,'*^ Words whose meaning had been forgotten 
were erected into names of gods ; a worship was invented 
for them, and myths devised to serve as a prevailing and 
popular theology. 

Among the Aryan nations the names that for the most 
part were developed into gods, had been derived from nat- 
ural phenomena and events. Hence the peculiar character 
of their polytheism and mythology. Owing also to the 
peculiarities of their languages each nation or subdivision 
invented a polytheism of its own. Doubtless there were 
many names and elements common to them all. But each 
language had in itself the means and the tendency to de- 
velop a poly theism of its own, with the declining intelligence 
and the growing depravity of its people. 

If now we turn to the Shemitic family we find a develop- 
ment of polytheism indeed — although the process was 
only in part the same. 
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The first stage was like the Aryan development, except 
that with the Aryans no scientific inipnlse, as it would ap- 
pear, occnrred. And hence these people developed their 
names for God rather from His moral attributes than from 
His acts and agency in nature, and amidst the physical phe- 
nomena of daily observation. Hence Al and Elohimj the 
High, the Mighty ; Baal^ the Ruler ; Moloch^ the King, etc. 
I omit from this list the name Jehovah as not coming within 
the range of the remarks I have to make with regard to the 
others. 

But now we come to a most important difference between 
the Aryan and Shemitic races. The language of the latter 
possessed no snch means for, and offered no such temptation 
to the development of a polytheism as the Aryan. It had 
bat few roots, did not form compound words, and had none 
of that process of ** phonetic decay" whereby the original 
roots or their signification became lost, while any word re- 
taining the root at all continued in use. Put the word in 
any form you please and it would still show, to all those 
that used it, its radical meaning. They could not mistake 
a word which meant etymologically " the setting sun," for 
a princely youth; "the rising moon," for a beautiful, love- 
sick maiden. If the word meant primarily to rule, as a 
noun it meant "The Ruler" — and the Shemitic mind knew 
of but One. 

But polytheism appeared among the Shemites also. It 
came about, however, in a way quite different from that 
which caused its spread among the Aryans. Among the 
latter, as we have seen, each race or tribe had a number of 
gods, the names of which had been developed among them- 
selves. Among the Shemites, on the other hand, each tribe 
or family had but one name of its own. The Hebrews may 
have preferred El or Alloah, the Mighty ; the Syrians, Rim- 
nion. the High; the A»nmonites Moloch, the King; the 
Tyrians Bel or Baal, the Ruler. But in theory no one of 
these peoples had two or more names for their own use — 
they each developed a name for themselves. And their form 
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of polytheism came from or rather by borrowing from one 
another. 

The idea of a One God over all the earth had passed 
away in the growing degeneracy of the times, as it had 
among the Aryans also. Bat the Shemites were more 
social and kept up more of a friendly intercourse with one 
another than the Aryan races had done. And hence by 
sheer good nature — " liberality^^ I suppose we should call it 
in these modern days — each race or tribe or family would 
acknowledge the god of another to be about as good as their 
own, or at any rate a god to be worshipped. And this wor- 
ship they would render by way of liberality or accommoda- 
tion — perhaps sometimes even by way of ostentation — to 
the gods of other nations when they wished to be on good 
terms with them. In this way most of the Shemitic nations 
became polytheistic also. 

But we come now to a third method in which in this 
downward progress a polytheism was developed. 

We get the best illustration of this method in the history 
of Egypt. And here I wish to mention the publication of 
Renouf's Hibbert Lectures on " The Origin and Growth of 
Hdigiorij as illustrated by the Religion of Ancient Egypt^ 

The Egyptians were neither Aryans nor Shemites — this 
is abundantly shown in various ways. They came into the 
valley of the Nile from the Northeast, at a date long before 
the time of Abraham. Tiiey were monotheists when they 
reached Egypt, and many of the principles of their early 
religion might have been found in our Bible, without any 
disparagement to its character or any feeling of surprise as 
at the incongruity. It is most likely that at this early 
period in their history they had no recognized and generally 
accepted name for the object of their worship. They had 
called It or Him " Terrible," " Protector," '' Defender," 
etc. They evidently had not seen a crocodila But when 
they saw one they called him ** terrible." They had con- 
sidered the habits of the bull as the protector of the herd, 
and they called him ^^ protector" and '' defender" also. 
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Now, instead of making an abstract noun out of these 
adjectives, as the Aryans did for tlie most part, or making 
a nonn for the bringing out of the attributes, as theShemites 
did, they took the object itself — the crocodile and the bull 
each respectively for their gods. Thus, while an Aryan 
would have worshipped Terribleuess, and the Shemites ^'the 
Terrible," the Egyptians worshipped the crocodile because 
he was terrible — the bull because he was " the defender" of 
the herd ; the scarabseus because (as a scavenger) he was 
'* the promoter of health," etc. 

There is undoubtedly another form of polytheism — a 
polytheism that has arisen in another way — that prevails to 
some extent among the savage nations of to-day ; a method 
which has added perhaps something to each of the other 
kinds. I refer to the deification of men. Ancestor wor- 
ship, as I have said, prevailed in the earlier stages of socie- 
ty among nearly all the larger families of mankind — though 
we see less of it among the Shemites than elsewhere. 

Among the North American Indians there seems to be 
something of the kind. It is supposed that the tribes take 
their names from some ancestor, and in many cases they 
have come to worship that ancestor by the name which they 
bear, as their totem. Thus, suppose a powerful chief to 
have a name which in English we should call *' beaver." 
His children would of course be descendants of *' Beaver." 
But beaver is also the name of an animal that is very com- 
mon to their experience. To designate the tribe they would 
very likely inscribe a beaver — a picture of the animal on 
whatever they wished to designate as characteristic of the 
tribe. And in course of time the tribe might come to be- 
lieve that they had descended from or '* developed " up out 
of — beavers, instead of being descended from a man by the 
name of Beaver. Then, very likely, after paying the ac- 
customed homage to the Eponym — Mr. Beaver — they would 
degenerate into an idolatrous worship of beavers. It is 
likely, however, that for the most part the original name 
was rather a nick-name or an epithet than the real name of 
the founder of the tribe. 
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As yet no final classification of the varieties of man has 
been made. Of one distinct gronp, the Aryans, we have 
pretty full knowledge. And Heam is not at all too confi- 
dent when he says (p. 378), '*A distinguished writer on 
Physical Science remarks that Shakespeare and Newton 
were descendants of savage& Whether in fact they were 
so or not, I do not to pretend either to assert or to deny. 
But I venture to allege that so far as any trustworthy evidence 
on the subject is at present known to exist, savages were not 
the acknowledged progenitors of these great men. The ulti- 
mate fact, in the present state of knowledge upon this subject, 
is the condition of the Aryans. ... It may be positively 
asserted that the men who spoke that language and possess- 
ed those institutions, were not, in any reasonable sense of 
the term, savages. It is by the aid of Comparative Philolo- 
gy that we are enabled to form some definite conception of 
the natural condition of our archaic forefathciu There is 
nothing in the conclusions of that science to suggest the 
low moral state — the wandering and precarious existence, 
the berries and the acorns of the noble savage." 

And Benouf (p. 130) has a remark on this general subject 
that is well worth quoting: ^'The habits of savages with- 
out a history are not in themselves evidence which can, in 
any way, be depended upon. To take for granted that 
what the savages now are, perhaps after millenniums of 
degradation, all other people must have been, and that 
modes of thought through which they are now passing have 
been passed through by others, is a most unscientific assump- 
tion ; and you will seldom meet with it in any essay or 
book without finding also proof that the writer did not 
know how to deal with historical evidence. Authorities are 
sure to be quoted which the historian knows to be worth- 
less, and evidence in itself irreproachable will be completely 
misunderstood. " 

Even Herbert Spencer admits that history cannoi be un- 
derstood without the admission that among the savage races 
there has been a retrogression and degradation towards the 
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oonditKHi, habits and instincts of beasts. He says (Princi- 
ples of Sociology^ cbap. vii.), " Direct evidence forces thiscon- 
chision upon usl Lapse from higher civilization to lower 
civilization, made familiar during our school-days, is further 
exemplified as our knowledge widens. . . . In Java 
there existed in the past a more developed society than ex- 
ists now, and the like is shown in Cambodia. . . . Un- 
questionably causes like those which produced these retro- 
gressions, have been at work during tbe whole period of 
human existence." 

Now undoubtedly we know the early condition and the 
history of the Aryan group of families, including the Hin- 
dus, the Persians, the Greeks, the Komans, the Celts, the 
Teutons and the Slave, better than any other. But we know 
also pretty well with regard to the Shemitic group — their 
subdivisions, geographical distribution and their early con- 
dition. Beyond this our way is less clear and our means of 
knowledge is less complete. Of the Egyptians we know 
most. Of the Chinese knowledge is rapidly on the in- 
crease. And recent explorations in the Mesopotamian val- 
ley show that among the earliest settlers, perhaps the very 
earliest, were the Accad — who belonged to the Turanian 
group. They were the first settlers there ; they built cities ; 
they introduced the method of writing by cuneiform letters, 
and they seem to have been tbe founders of that early civ- 
ilization. And in all these cases all we know and what we 
know conforms to the general theory presented above and 
Govfirms it The first condition of all these people, and 
everywhere, was a devout, unreasoning monotheism, great 
purity of morals, simplicity of life and patriarchal form of 
government, with the early idea of the household and com- 
munal property. 

But we do not know, and at present we seem to have no 
means or hope of knowing so well what were the precise 
limits and the subdivisions of t^e Turanian Family. And 
besides these there remains the Negro group, and the ques- 
tion as yet unsettled and possibly never to be settled, con- 
cerning the affinities of the native American tribes. Our 
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inductions from the other races whose history and early 
condition we do knotv^ must be extended with cautious re- 
serve to them. If they are mere degradation — specimens of 
the result of a development and evolution downwards^ the 
fact is impressive and instructive, and is worthy, moreover, 
of a more careful study, and of an investigation in the new 
light which these results throw upon the problem. 

But it is worth something — muclu as I think — to know, 
with regard to all the civilized races and nations — that they 
began existence in a state of moral purity and religions 
faith, from which they degenerated until the two great 
events of the world's history — the covenant with Abraham 
among the Shemites. and the spread of Christianity 
among the Aryans — these Divine interpositions occurred 
to arrest this downward progress. 

And here, too, it is worth noticing that the Divine method 
was not the one of modern scientists. God did not under- 
take to regenerate and recover the race by mere intellectual 
culture. He did not begin by teaching them arithmetic and 
the sciences. He laid the foundation deeper. He rested 
His work on a belief in the Oneness and the Onliness of 
God as the corner-stone. He began the work of erecting 
the edifice of the new Humanity — the new creation — by 
moral and spiritual regeneration through faith and obe- 
dience. And he trusted — as in His Providence and by the 
inworking of His Holy Spirit it has come about — that the 
sciences and a knowledge of them would come in due time, 
if men would only begin in the right way. First moral 
purity, and for this Faith and Obedience. Then mental 
culture and the prosecution of the sciences, witii the appli- 
cation of them to the amelioration of the human condition. 
I think it is worth something, too — worth a good deal, as 
I think — to know how this degradation andjdegeneracy came 
about. It throws much light upon the wisdom of the means 
which God has introduced and devised for the recovery. 
We see and can fully understand in this way that nothing 
less radical and thorough -going could have or give any 
reasonable hope of success. W. D. WILSON. 



THE MORAVIANS. 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, Moravia, a prov- 
ince of Austria, was with Bohemia, one of the chief homes 
of the Moravians ; and, in the eighteenth centurj, some 
Moravians, who had fled to Saxony, revived their perseca- 
ted Society. Hence, although the liistoric Moravian Church 
dates several centuries earlier still, because it fell gradually 
under Bomish influence, somewhat as the Church in Eng- 
land had also done, though, like England, always protesting 
and resisting, the Uhitas Fratrv/m acquired the popular 
name of *' Moravians." 

Towards the middle of the ninth century, Bohemia and 
Moravia were converted by the efforts of the Greek Church 
and the preaching of Methodius and Cyril. These two 
missionaries translated the Scriptures and introduced a Lit- 
urgy. The pretensions of Borne becoming insupportable, 
John Huss, bom in 1869, protested ; was summoned before 
the Council of Constance ; the pledge of personal safety 
broken, and his body burned at the stake, July 6, 1415. 

On the estate of Lititz, one hundred miles or so from 
Prague, on the confines of Silesia, some of the adherents of 
Hnss, in 1457 or thereabouts, took measures for the organi- 
zation of what we may call Moravianism. Our Moravian 
friends claim that they are, thus, older than we as a Re- 
formed Body ; but they err in dating our Reformation from 
the days of Henry and his contemporaries ; they should date 
it from the pioneer Wycliffe, a hundred and fifty years 
before Henry. 

Three principles were agreed on : the Bible was to be the 
only source of Christian teaching ; worship was to be scrip- 
tural and after Apostolic order ; and the Lord's supper to 
27 
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be doctriiially de&ned in the express words of Scripture, 
hII hnman language to be rigidly excluded — this last a pre- 
caution which, if it had been followed by all Christians, 
would have spared the world a flood of words and bitternesa 

The little handful at Lititz soon became a considerable 
number. The first clergy were those only who with- 
drew from the National Church ; but, in 1467, Stephen 
and another '^ Bishop " of the Austrian Waldenses, conse- 
crated Bradseius and two other Moravians, one a Roman 
Catholic and the other a Waldensian, to be ^' Bishops.'' 

From a friend who is, I think, the grandson of one 
Moravian Bishop, and the nephew-in-law of a couple of 
others, and who was brought up among these gentle minded 
people, I, years ago, acquired not only a respect for the 
Moravian character, but became biased in favor of the fact 
of their possessing a valid Episcopate. My views, however, 
have become changed, and for one I cannot agree with the 
Bishop of Ohio that they possess it, although not infre- 
quently in the South, Moravian clergy have officiated in our 
pulpits ; among other instances is that of a distinguished 
Moravian " Bishop " in the pulpit of Trinity GhurchjWash- 
ington, during the rectorship of the Bev. Horace Stringfellow. 
The late Bishop of Maryland investigated the subject of the 
validity of the Moravian Episcopate with that thorough and 
accurate care for which his painstaking scholarship was so 
widely and so justly distinguished, and came, some thirty 
odd years ago, to a conclusion unfavorable to the Moravian 
claims. A point, too, which struck me as almost fatal, if 
not quite so, to the claims of our Moravian brethren, is that, 
although in friendly and constant correspondence with the 
Moravians of their day, neither Calvin nor Luther, who 
were certainly, being contemporary with the Moravian move- 
ment, competent to judge of the matter, ever solicited ordi- 
nation at the hands of the Moravian Episcopate. Calvin 
wrote the celebrated suppressed letter to the English Bish- 
ops, asking to be consecrated a Bishop by them ; Luther 
could defend his dispensing with the Episcopate on the sole 
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ground of necessity. Now, if there had been, in their esti- 
mation, the valid Episcopate near at hand among a people 
with whom they were on the most friendly terms, the one 
surely would not have applied to England, nor the other 
have had to plead necessity. It may be said that this only 
shows what Luther and Oalvin thought of the Episcopate 
of the Moravians ; and that the Episcopate may have been 
valid, for neither Luther nor Calvin was infallible. That 
is true ; but while it shows only the opinions of Luther and 
Calvin, we must not forget that they were both in position 
to have opinions worth treating with respect, for they were 
contemporaries and correspondents. 

It seems to me almost fatal to the Moravian claims that 
these men ignored them. Luther, a priest, and Calvin, a lay- 
man, each ^' founded a church." Each claimed necessity as 
the excuse for non-Episcopal organization. The latter even 
wrote an intercepted letter to England, begging consecra- 
tion. Yet there, in a respectable Church, near at hand, 
already more than half a century old, and with which they 
were in free and friendly correspondence, there, accessible on 
request, was the validity of which they admitted themselves 
in need, and the great importance of which they confessed ! 
That the Moravian Episcopacy would have been conferred 
upon the Lutheran and Calvinistic bodies, we may reason- 
ably presume. I have written to a distinguished Moravian 
authority, inquiring what record (if any) there is, of its 
being sought, or offered ; and shall await a reply witl^ some 
anxiety. 

The fourth persecution of the godly Moravian Christians 
— almost Quaker-Iike in their simple habits and tastes — was 
in 1547. This led to the establishment of the Polish Mora- 
vians, and the setting off of Poland as a Moravian Province. 
Here now we have a very simple " Provincial System " 
among the " Brethren," the three Provinces being Bohemia, 
Moravia, Poland. Schools, colleges, seminaries, printing 
houses, now sprung up. In 1609, the Moravians became 
legally recognized, by the promulgation of a State Enact- 
ment of Keligious Liberty 
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A cloud now crosses tliB sky . The terrible "Thirty years 
War " breaks out. At White Mountain, the Bohemians are 
defeated. And (1620) the Emperor Ferdinand Second, the 
" Anti-reformer" completely changed the fortunes of the 
Moravians. From 1627 on, they were nearly eradicated. 
Only a few — " the Hidden Seed " — remained ; the rest 
wer6 scattered abroad in exile, or had died during the wars. 

The Polish Province now became the field of Moravian 
labor. Here many had fled. At Lissa, in Poland ; and 
also at places in Hungary, parishes were organized, congre- 
gations gathered, and ordei-s preserved. Unfortunately, by 
the Peace of Westphalia, Bohemia and Moravia were not 
embraced in the arms of the religious liberty extended to other 
places ; and in 1656 poor, devoted Lissa was burned to the 
ground in a war between Sweden and Poland. So, here, 
all the three " Provinces" of the Moravians were in an 
almost extinct state. For fifty years and more the Church 
had no visible existence — save in a way which shows the 
store set upon the so-called Episcopacy, and the care taken to 
preserve and perpetuate it. The " Hidden Seed" requires 
some explanation. It was in this ** Hidden Seed " that the 
Moravian Episcopate survived. To preserve the. gift of the 
Episcopate, the surviving Moravian Bishops privately con- 
secrated clergy of the other Reformed Churches. In Bohe- 
mia and Moravia the " Hidden Seed" was Bishop Amos 
Comenius. He reprinted the history, the confession and 
the discipline of the seemingly expiring Church, referred 
Iiis fellow-members to the Reformed English Church, and 
gave the Episcopate to some of the Reformed Clergy, that 
it might not expire. These conferred it on others; and so 
the " Hidden Seed" was sowed and gathered, and sowed 
and garnered again, and so preserved. 

In 1707 Jaeschke died, and like the ancient patriarchs, 
called together and amid the solemnities of his death-bed 
blessed his sons and prophesied better days for the Church 
of his fathers. Two of his son's sons, some years afterwards, 
surnamed Neisser, with David, passed over to Saxony. In 
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1722 tbej started the hamlet of Herrnhat, on the 
large property of Count Zinzendorf. This nobleman had 
offered them a secure home and religions freedom. His 
name is revered among Moravians to this day — as justly it 
should be. Soon hundreds and thousands flocked to Hcrrn- 
hut, as English Puritans had to Holland, and afterwards to 
America ; not, however, to prove their love of religious lib- 
erty by persecuting others, but, to their eternal honor be it 
said, by showing forth their love of Christ by their love of 
mankind ! Never has blood stained their hands ; and to no 
Christian Body may we look with greater pleasure for mis- 
sionary zeal. 

To Herrnhut the Moravians brought the books of Bishop 
Comenius, his godly discipline, very simple yet quite 
Churchly ritual ; and in 1735 Jublousky (the later) and Sit- 
kovius, the two aged survivors of the Episcopate conferred 
by Comenius in 1699 and 1731, consecrated Nitschman ; 
and in 1738 Nitschman and Jablousky, with the consent of 
Sitkovius, consecrated Nicholas Louis (Count Zinzendorf, as 
he was also known, being a noble) ; and so the '' Hidden 
Seed" — concealed for these whole generations — came to 
light and need now no longer be sowed in secresy. 

The history of Count Zinzendorf alone would fill this 
number. He propagated the Church as a series of colonies. 
He wished to avoid clashing with the State Church in which 
he had been reared. And thus settlements of his people 
soon found their way to America, England and the Con- 
tinent. These were highly moral, and gained universal re- 
spect Quakers and Moravians are to-day synonyms of 
simple life and Gospel morality. Diocesan boundaries 
were unknown to the Church. The " Bishop" was a kind 
of father; the congregations his children. 

Among the chief works of the Moravians are boarding- 
schools, missions to the heathen, and the celebrated Diaspora 
Mission. This last is for the benefit of the members of the 
European churches, without requiring any to relinquish 
membership where they already hold it ; some 80,000 or 
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90,000 have already been reached in this way, and still re- 
main members where they were before. 

In Germany the original system, with a modification, 
continues, and also in a few places in Great Britain. In onr 
own country the original peculiarities of the Moravians 
were mostly, if not wholly, set aside in 1856. 

In 1857, by a General Synod held at Herrnhut, the sys- 
tem was overhauled. There are now three Provinces — the 
English, the German and the American. Uniformity exists 
as to ritual, doctrine and discipline. Besides the Provinces 
is the Bohemian Mission and Foreign missionary work. It 
has boarding schools at Nazareth, Bethlehem, Litiz, Pa. ; 
Hope, Indiana; and at Salem, N, C. Every Province 
meets in Synod triennially ; and the General Church in 
General Synod every twelve years. Between Synods a 
Provincial Board acts for the Province. Bishops and 
elected clergy attend the Synods ; I cannot learn that there 
is any lay representation. The General Synod also elects 
a Board. This between the meetings of the General Synod, 
superintends the mission work. The machinery is simple 
and effective. 

The Moravians claim some 80,000 or 40,000 only, about 
15,000 of whom are here ; in the foreign field they claim 
some 75,000 converts ; they have 400 or 500 missionaries at 
work. These figures approximate only. 

It is gratifying for some things that attention is turned 
to our Moravian brethren. To no source can we look for 
a more practical exhibition of morality and religion com- 
bined ; to none, for that of the love of Christ proved — not 
professed merely — but demonstrated in lives and work — by 
a love for God's children, wherever fonnd, and by whatever 
name they may be named. 

In character, the Moravian cultivates simplicity, sedate- 
ness and genuineness. The follies of life are severely 
frowned on. Worldly excesses are denounced by the elder, 
and are not allowed the young. The highest type of moral 
excellence is aimed at, and the summit of spiritual life ever 
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kept in view — Christ's example, the pattern for all tilings. 
Though the rigor of their system, like that of the Quakers, 
has tended to keep the church restricted in point of numer- 
ical strength, it has never been departed from. Children 
are brought up with care and in the nurture of the Lord. 
Strict surveillance is kept over childhood. Business integ- 
rity is inculcated ; and the rash speculations of other busi- 
ness Christians, speculations often of the most questionable 
character, are unknown. To live within, not beyond, the 
income, is a rule of life. Strict church discipline, when 
needed, is enforced, and as far as can be without fear or 
favor. 

The Moravians have a Liturgy, in which is a Litany of a 
very solemn nature ; although they advocate and use pre- 
com posed prayer, they allow free, extempore prayer to a 
certain extent They have the festivals of the Church 
year, very much after our own order. They have the rite 
of Confirmation and receive members of other evangeli- 
cal bodies on certificate; their doctrines are, in their cardi- 
nal points, the same as those of other evangelical Christians. 
As I have said, discipline is no rope of sand. There also 
exists among the Moravians what is, I think, called a Con- 
versation or Interview ; to which, for counsel, the "opening 
of grief" and comfort or instruction, the communicants go 
to the parish clergyman before occasions of the Holy Com- 
munion. On Easter morning the entire parish repairs to 
the burying ground, where high and low are buried alike 
(and where I think I have heard no tombstones are allowed), 
and chant solemn Easter hymns and other suitable music. 

I cannot close without a repeated commendation of the 
exalted wisdom of the Moravians in not defining the doc- 
trine of the Holy Communion in amy human words, De 
Koven and Zwingle, Lutheran and Romanist, Methodist and 
Calvinist, might all learn a lesson from these simple Breth- 
ren, and leave the mysteries of Scripture clothed in the 
language of Scripture. God bless our Moravian Brethren 
for aU they have that is lovely and of good report. 

R. W. LOWRIE. 



THE REVIVED MATERIALISM." 

The second of the works named below contains some of 
the noblest vindications of the sovereignty of God that we 
remember to have seen. Bnt the title of the book and what 
is intended to be its main argument, are very inopportune 
and detract seriously from the value of that which is so 
good and timely. The excellent author has fallen into the 
same mistake, which vitiates the speculations, of the atheistic 
scientists against whom the book is written. With them 
he seems to consider Law as something aside from the Will 
of the Creator. On the contrary, philosophy and religion 
alike assure us that ^^ the reign of God is the reign of Law," 
and that " the reign of Law" is, of necessity, the reign of 
God. If the excellent author would gather up his thoughts 
upon ^^ the reign of God" unencumbered with this fatal mis- 
take, the work would be a valuable help to all of us. 

Mr. Bacon's book is injured by one grave mistake. Mr. 
HsBckel's work mav be described as a collection of mistakes 
and confusions in two volumes. While reading the book I 
was at. a loss to account for its popularity with English stn- 
dents, when a solution of the puzzle occurred to me. A witty 
friend says that if you take clear water and stir in mud un- 
til you can see nothing in or through the water, that is Ger- 
man philosophy. Most English readers contemplated this 
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philosophy at a respectful distance with a sort of awed ad- 
miration. Kant, Fitche, Schelling and Hegel were almost 
mythical, and their conclasions must be taken at third or 
fourth hand. Not so with Hseckel. He is clear, perspicu- 
ous and simple. And our explanation of his popularity is 
that English readers are so happy to have found a real Ger- 
man philospher whom they can understand! But such a 
labored mass of pretension and of inconsequence we have 
seldom seen. We have gone through these volumes, with 
some skipping, demanded by so large a collection of the 
commonplaces of natural history, with nothing original but 
the persistent perversion and the ever-recurring misconstruc- 
tion of familiar facts, and we find in them nothing valuable 
which was not as clearly and more modestly said in Mr. 
Charles Darwin's early work, " The Origin of Species," 
which was reviewed in this magazine just ten years ago. 

It is quite interesting to see the exultant ^iuinph with 
which this author, who had been speculating in fancy ache- 
ism on a metaphysical basis for some years before, greeted 
the ingenious work of the English Naturalist, as furnishing 
what he calls a scientific demonstration of the dreams of the 
German Atheistic school. In his transport he declares it to 
be ^^one of the greatest achievements of the human mind.'' 
'* Darwin's theory stands quite on a level with Newton's 
theory of gravitation ; indeed, it even rises higher than 
Newton's theory." (Vol. I, pp. 25, 27.) And the cause ot 
this excessive gratification is stated to be that'' this immense 
domain of life cannot fail to appear, in the light of the Doc- 
trine of Descent, no longer as the ingeniously designed work 
of a Creator building up according to a definite purpose, 
but as the necessary consequence of active causes, which are 
inherent in the chemical combination of matter itself, and in 
its physical properties." (Vol. I, p. 27.) That is to say, 
Mr. Darwin has equalled and even surpassed Newton in the 
beneficent grandeur of his discoveries, by furnishing what 
Hfldckel calls a '' mechauico-causal," and a non-miraculous 
'' history of creation," and banishing from the human mind 
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the conception, and from the Universe the existence, of an 
intelligent Creator. Throughout the volumes this supposed 
consequence of the Darwinian philosophy is over and over 
again presented as the crowning merit of the author, and as 
the grandest achievement of the age, or of any age. He 
says: 

It must sooner or later produce a complete revolution in the conception 
entertained bj man of the entire unirerse. I am firmlj conrinced that in 
future this immense advance in our knowledge will be regarded as the begin- 
ning of a new period of the development of mankind. It can only be com- 
pared CO the discovery made by Copernicus. Yol. II, p. 264. 

Several times Mr. Hseckel pathetically laments the weak- 
ness of Darwin in declining to go the full length of his 
great discovery, and allowing the intervention of a Creator 
for the origination of the first organisms. This concession 
he considers to be a gratuitous abandonment of the great- 
est triumph of the human mind, the establishment of the 
"non-miraculous," the " mechanico-causal" origin of the 
Universe. 

After mentioning very briefly a few of the leading argu- 
ments by which Mr. Hseckel undertakes to banish from 
creation a purpose, a meaning and a Creator, I shall leave 
this book to its admirers, and look once again at the founda- 
tions of a true, reasonable, and religious philosophy of 
nature and of the universe. 

There is space for but a few of the beauties and peculiar 
sayings of our author. Hero is one of them : 

The facts of embryology alone would be sufficient to solve the question of 
man's position in nature, which is the highest of all problems. We may 
well ask what do our so-called educated circles^ who think so much of the 
high civilization of the Nineteenth century, know of these most important 
biological facts, of these indispensable foundations for understanding their 
own organism ? How much do our speculative philosophers and theolojrians 
know about them, who fancy that they can arrive at an understanding of the 
human organism by mere guesswork, or divine inspiration ? What, indeed, 
do the majority of naturalists, not excepting the majority of those called 
zoologists (including the entomologists), know about them 7 The answer to 
this question tells much to the shame of the persons above indicated, and we 
roust confess, willingly or unwillingly, that these invaluable facts of human 
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ontogeny are eren at the present day utterly unknown to most people, or are 
in no way valued as they deserve to be. It is in the face of sueh a condition 
of things as this that we see clearly upon what a wrong and one-sided road the 
much-yaunted cnlture of the Nineteenth century still moves. Ignorance and 
superstition are the foundations upon which most men construct their concep- 
tion of their own organism and its relation to the totality of things ; and these 
palpable facts of the history of development, which might throw the light of 
truth upon them, are ignored. Vol. I, 294-6. 

This 18 a pretty fair specimen of the Professor's self-ex- 
alting pretension. We must leave the *'*• naturalists and the 
zoologists" to vindicate themselves against this charge of 
"ignorance and superstition." For one of the "theolo- 
gians" I take leave to say that this vaunted knowledge 
which places the author so far above the rest of mankind, 
has been 'Mamiliar science" for forty years at least. And 
I presume that the same facts are pretty familiar by this 
time to the older pupils of all our High Schools. 

In another place Hseckel gives us, with profound gravity, 
an amusing instance of the way in which the credulity of 
innocent scientists is played upon by humorous rustics: 
'' By a careless slamming of a stable door the tail of a bull 
was wrenched oflF, and the calves begotten by this bull were 
all born without a tail." This reminds us of a witty retort 
of the wife of one of our earlier Presidents, which was cur- 
rent in our boyhood. The speculations of Lamarck were 
under discussion at the President's table, when Mrs. M. 
quietly said that the Jews had submitted to a mutilation of 
one of their extremities for many generations, but she had 
never heard that any of them were born in that condition. 

The urgent anxiety of this author to give what he terms 
a ^^non-miraculous" account of creation, is the professed 
purpose of his book, and it is unnecessary to multiply cita- 
tions to prove it. Yet some of these citations may be use- 
ful, as showing not merely the animus of the writer, but 
the palpable nonsequitxvr involved in his strongest proofs. 
For instance, of the nebular hypothesis he says : 

It is pureljT mechanical or monistic, Inakes use exclusively of the inherent 
forces of eternal matter, and entirely excludes every supernatural process, 
every pre-arranged and conscious action of a personal Creator .... in the 
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same way aa Lamarck's Theory of Descent does in Biology, and especially in 
Anfhrcpology, Both rest exclusively upon mechanical or unconscious causes, 
in no case upon pre-arranged or conscious causes. Vol. I., 323-4. 

A plain man knowing something of legitimate reasoning, 
may well ask — how do these alleged series of facts in either 
case '^ exclade pre-arranged or conscious causes " ? A watch 
performs its complicated movements, and tells accurately 
the time of day, in a purely mechanical way. It is a 
material thing, simple mechanism ; no consciousness in the 
thing itself. Its capacity of orderly movement is quite 
parallel with the two instances cited above by our author. 
But does that exclude the spirit power that framed the 
mechanism and ordained its movement? 

The utter inability of this writer to see anything in his 
premises, except the pre-deter mined conclusion in proof of 
which he parades them, is strikingly illustrated by the fol- 
lowing bit of argumentation : 

Many persons when contemplating these most perfect organs (the eye or 
ear)— which apparently were purposely invented and constructed by an in- 
genious Creator for a definite function, but which in reality have arisen by 
the aimless action of natural selection — experience difficulties in arriving at 
a rational understanding of them, which are similar to those experienced by 
the uncivilized tribes of nature when contemplating the latest complicated 
productions of engineering. Savages who see a ship of the line, or a loco- 
motive engine, for the first time, look upon these objects as the productions 
of a supernatural being, and cannot understand how a man, an organism 
like themselves, could have produced such an engine. Even the uneducated 
classes of our own race cannot comprehend such an intricate apparatus in 
its actual working^ ; nor can they understand its purely mechanical nature. 
Most naturalists, however, as Darwin very justly remarks, stand in much the 
same position in regard to the forms of organisms as do savages to ships of 
the line and to locomotive engines. A. rational understanding of the purely 
mechanical origin of organic forms can only be acquired by a thorough and 
general training in Biology, and by a special knowledge of comparative 
anatomy and the history of development. (Vol. II. 342-3). 

Now, if the Professor could have been relieved for a little 
while of the strange preconception that possessed him, he 
could not fail to have seen that his two illustrations contain a 
refutation of his arguments, and an answer to his book. The 
material parts of his ship of the line and of his locomotive 
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are the smallest parts of them — necessary indeed, but utterly 
insignificant in comparison with the human spirit which 
arranged the mechanism, and ordered its movements. In- 
deed the Professor cheats himself with an utterly inade- 
quate conception of the meaning of his own favorite terms 
— " mechanical " and ** mechanico-causal." Mechanism 
infers something vastly superior to the mere matter of which 
the mechanism is composed. The words contain in them- 
selves the assertion of contrivance, of intelligent adaptation 
to a purposed end. They distinctly affirm as the principal 
factor of the mechanism, a spiritual power beyond and 
above the material components of the mechanism. And 
this, Hseckel's ^^ Savages," and his '' uneducated classes of 
our own race '' had sense enough to see, although the Pro- 
fessor himself writes in strange obliviousness of so plain a 
fact. 

What would be the value — has it never dawned upon the 
Professor's mind to ask ?— of the material parts of a ship, 
or of a locomotive, without the spirit-power that contrived 
and adjusted the several parts, and ordained their relations 
to one another? Of what value would the wood and the 
iron used in these grand achievements of human genius be, 
without the spiritual intelligence that conceived and adjusted 
the relations of these materials, and foresaw and ordered 
the result of those relations? 

This is a fair specimen of HsBckel's ** demonstrations." 
They are introduced with a great flourish of trumpets, yet 
almost uniformly the conclusion is not contained in the 
premises ; and very often, as in the instance just given, the 
very opposite conclusion is contained in the premises. 

In this connection it is pertinent to ask a question which 
goes down to the foundation of this book and of the entire 
system of pseudo-philosophy which it represents The 
book claims to be a " non-miraculous History of Creation" ; 
an account of the production of the universe and of its 
living inhabitants, without the aid of intelligence, without 
the element of design or purpose. Leaving these out is 
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said to make a ^' non-miraculous." I do not recollect 
whether the Professor anywhere says that it makes a 
rational '^ history of creation." Well, as to the miraculous 
element supposed to be eliminated by the Professor from 
the CTniverse, while we have his chosen illustrations, the 
ship and the locomotive, right before us, let us put the 
question in reference to them. Which would be the greater 
wonder, the greater miracle, that the ship of the line made 
itself, with its wondrous capacity to bear upon the ocean its 
formidable armament, and its living freight of a thousand 
warriors? Or that it was the skilled contrivance of human 
wisdom, working with intelligent purpose to a preconceived 
result? And so of the locomotive, with its wondrous power 
to draw upon the laud a long train of heavily laden cars. 
Is it less miraculous, when we conceive of it as making, or 
evolving itself out of the inherent energy of its material 
elements, than when we regard it as the noble and pre- 
conceived production of human intelligence? Common 
sense tells us that the first suppositions involve more of 
wonder, more of the miracle element, than the second ; just 
as the same common sense assures us that the first supposi- 
tions are impossible and absurd ; and that the second, how- 
ever wonderful, are absolutely true. 

Ask the same question concerning the Universe, with its 
nicely balanced adaptations to the production of gloriously 
beneficent results, and the wonder, the miracle, is infinitely 
greater that it should have made or evolved itself, than that 
it should be the designed product of a Creative Spiriu So 
of the living inhabitants of this world ; their self -exist once, 
their spontaneous origination out of some inherent ener<;y, 
is far more wonderful, far more miraculous, than their crea- 
tion by an intelligent Spirit working to an ordered purpose 
by wisely adapted means. 

Our Professor and his school have not then eliminated the 
element of miracle from the creation. But they have been 
quite successful in substituting, in their own minds, for a 
possible miracle, in consonance with human knowledge and 
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capacity, a moiiBtrous conceit, impossible and absurd, 
according to the same hnman knowledge and capacity. 

Ab already said, the main design — the purpose of Fro- 
fessor Hssckel's elaborate work is to do away with design and 
purpose in nature. One more citation to this effect will be 
sufficient. 

Just in the same way we must judge of the manj-celled organ ism. Id it 
also all the use/ul arrangements are solelj the natural and necessary result 
of the cooperation, differentiation, and perfecting of the individual citizems — 
the cells — and by no means the artificial arrangements of a Creator acting 
for a definite purpose. If we rightly consider this comparison, and pur- 
sue it further, we can distinctly see the perversity of that dualistic conception 
of nature which discovers the action of a creative plan of construction in the 
various adaptations of the organization of living things. (Vol. I, 302). 

Tlje theory of descent, by Lamarck and Darwin, is to 
work this marvel of banishing design and a Designer from 
the Universe. But how this is done by substituting 
'^ adaptations " for ** design " it is difficult to understand. 

The leading argument by which our author professes to 
do this is the proposition, repeated in a great variety of 
forms throughout his book, that what he calls ^^ontogenesis," 
the development in the foetal state of any individual form 
from a simple cell through all the lower animal forms up 
to the perfected form oi the individual, is certain proof that 
all animal forms and every species came from one common 
cell, and ^' differentiated " itself by inherent physical energy 
into this wonderful variety of forms and species. 

Mr. HsBckel's great teacher, Dr. Darwin, concluded from 
these same premises that a Spiritual Creator had ordained 
as the law of vital existence this development and ^'differ- 
entiation," and. hence the "origin of species." But the 
more advanced disciple scouts this conclusion, and deplores 
the superstitious weakness that can receive it 

Of course the theory, as Darwin states it, is not charge* 
able with, what appears to people less learned than Professor 
Hseckel, the absurdity of supposing in physical elements a 
creative energy capable of producing all the glories and the 
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wondrous adaptationB of the XJniyerse. But now let us hear 
the Professor : 

The most ancient ancestors of man, as of all other organisms, were 
living creatures of the simplest kind imi^^nable, organisms without 
organs, like the still living Monera. The first of these Monera origi- 
nated in the beginning of the Laurentian period by sponianecna generaHan^ 
.... out of simple combinations of carbon, ozjgen, hydrogen and nitrogen. 
The assumption of this spontaneous generation — ^that is of a mechanical 
origin of the first organisms from inorganic matter has been proved in our 
thirteenth chapter to be a necessary hypothesis . . • The assumption of 
this first stage is necessary for most important general reasons. 

The second ancestral stage of man as of all the higher animals is formed 
by a simple ceU, that is a little piece of protoplasm, enclosing a kernel. There 
still exist large numbers of similar single-celled organisms An irre- 
futable proof that such single-celled prim»yal animals really existed as the 
direct ancestors of man, is furnished according to the fundamental law of 
biogeny, by the fact that the human egg is nothing more than a simple cell. 
... In order to form an approximate conception of the organization of those 
ancestors of man which first developed out of the single-celled primieval 
animals, it is necessary to trace the changes undergone by the human egg in 
the beginning of its individual development It is just here that ontogeny 

guides us with the greatest certainty on to the track of philogeny 

This ontogenetic stage of development w a certain proof, that in the early 
primordial period, there existed ancestors of man which possessed the form 
value of a mass ef homogeneous, loosely connected cells. They may be 
called a community of Amoeboe. (Vol. 11, 2*78-280).] 

There is a good deal more of this sort of stuff, by all *of 
which the Professor undertakes to show that the foetal 
changes in the individual developraent of man are ^'certain 
proofs " that all specific forms came by inherent " physico- 
chemical " properties, from this same ancestral sivnple cell of 
man himself. 

Now let us look at the extraordinary logic of this con- 
clusion. 

For six thousand years, the Professor thinks it may have 
been more than a hundred thousand, this process of the 
development of the impregnated human ovum has been 
going on through all the gradations of animal form under 
jealous watch, and never in a single instance has there re- 
sulted any form but that of a man or a woman. Therefore, 
says the Professor — That which we know never did happeo 
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in six thoosand yeare — ^all the years of observation — ^is a 
proof that the thing which did not happen then did most 
certainly happen in innumerable instances in all the pre- 
vioQS time! On what basis can we reason with people who 
wander thns wildly from the very f onndations of all reason 1 
Who affirm that because a thing has never happened there- 
fore it must have happened continually ! That the thing 
which has never been must needs be I That our actual 
knowledge showing one thing, proves the contrary of what 
it shows! 

Yet it is of this transparent antithesis of l(^c and of com- 
mon reason that the Professor thus discourses with sublime 
complacency : 

By our theory the mystical veil of the miraculous and supernatural, 
which has hitherto been allowed to hide the complicated phenomena of this 
branch of natural knowledge, is remoYed. All the departments of Botany 
and Zoology, and especially the most important portion of the latter. 
Anthropology become reasonable. The dimming mirage of mythological 
action can no longer exist in the dear sunlight of scientific knowledge. 
(VoL I., 11). 

As to the '^ mystical veil " and the miraculous," we have 
already seen that there is far more of them, of thaumaturgy, 
of wonder-working, of the inconceivable, in the Professor's 
theory, attributing to unconscious matter intrinsic power to 
do the >vorks of God, than in the reasonable belief of man- 
kind that these miracles attest the beneficient purpose of a 
Designing Mind, of an Almighty Spirit. 

On the postulate of creation by an Almighty Spirit, 
ordaining the law of Development and growth of every 
living thing, *' after its kind," the fact of a common type for 
vegetable forms, of a common type for animal forms, is 
natural and reasonable, beautifully attesting the Unity of 
the One Creative Spirit. That the foetal Development of 
each individual should be through all the successive stages 
of this common type, from the lowest to the perfected 
specific form of the individual, is alike natural, reasonable, 
and in precise accord with the law of specific development. 

28 
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And in this fact is the natural and reasou able explanation of 
the existence of aborted or undeveloped parts of an organism. 

We must now leave this pretentious and most illogical 
book, and try to look at the very substance of the issue be- 
tween Matter and Spirit, as the cause of causes, as the 
active, originating power of the Universe. The strange and 
portentous revival of materialism in our day is shown, not 
only in these Atheistic theories, but in the very heart of 
Christian theology. The attempt to identify or confuse the 
Ood and Saviour of men with two of the material gifts of 
God for human nourishment — chosen by Him as the Sym- 
bols of His mercy and grace in Jesus Christ our Lord, would 
seem to come from the same senile decay of human facul- 
ties : a decay which marked the Lucretian epoch of an 
earlier civilization. 

Let us put aside, for the present, the little specialties of 
natural history which are so industriously used by one class 
of naturalists as weapons vs. Christianity, and come at once 
to the root question which underlies all these assaults, and 
gives to them all they have of meaning and effect. Decide 
this question either way, and these mere specialties are de- 
prived of all value and significance in the great issue be- 
tween religion and atheisuL Decide it riglitly, and the 
whole body of Christian truth follows, in logical sequence. 

The same question has been recurring in all the- active 
ages of the world. There is nothing in modern culture or 
discovery which at all changes the old tnndamental problem 
of the origin, the nature and the destiny of man. There is 
but this difference: Christianity on the one side, modern 
research on the other, have thrown a brighter light upon 
the old question of the ages, enabling us to read it more 
clearly, and to resolve it more perfectly. 

The simplest, the most elementary, form of this old ques- 
tion is : Is that substance which the senses reveal to us, 
which we see and feel, the only existence in the universe? 

Is this visible substance, self-existent, self-acting, and of 
its own inherent energy the producer of all the innumera- 
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ble forms of being in heaven and in earth { Or^ is there 
another substance of which the senses can take no cogni- 
zance, self-existent, self-acting, and ever exercising a con- 
trolling and a formative power over the visible — ^the mate- 
rial substance ? 

The consentient testimony of mankind, undisturbed by 
subtle speculation, and the universal construction of human 
language, affirm the postulate contained in the latter of 
these interrogatories. For the very question can not be 
stated without implying the affirmation. The world, the 
nature, which the senses reveal to us ; the matter which we 
see and handle, implies a fundamental distinction between 
the thing seen and the perceiving agent. 

Again, all human art and all science are founded upon 
the postulate of the essential inertia, the immobility and 
passive subjection of the material universe to laws impressed 
upon it by a superior power. If these material elements 
with which we deal, in the rudest and in the most advanced 
arts, were possessed of intelligence and will and intrinsic 
energy, with what confidence could we manipulate them 
into any forms or apply them to any uses ! But knowing 
from daily experience the essential inertia and passive sub- 
jection of matter, and ever learning more perfectly the laws 
by which it is controlled and moved, distributed and com- 
pounded, the spirit that is in man can wield it to his will, 
make it subservient to his profit and his pleasure, and, 
leaving the earth, can soar away into the abyss of space, and 
tell with unfailing precision the track in which those far- 
distant worlds will move in unresisting subjection to the 
law impressed upon them by an Omnipotent Spirit. Now 
mark the difference. The same man of science who can 
tell at any moment the place and movement of the stars in 
their courses can not tell where his little son has gone, or 
into what dangers he may fall when out of his own sight, 
because that son is more than passive matter, higher than 
the stars in rank ; is a soul, a spirit, and glories in the pe* 
rogative of intelligence and will. 
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Although this inertia, this passive subjection of matter 
to laws impressed by a power superior to itself, is plain and 
obvious, yet there is an unconscious jugglery by which this 
conclusion is confused and contradicted. 

The most common instance of self-deception on the pltrt 
of the enemies of Christianity is to enlarge or diminish 
their computations of time and space beyond the limits of 
conceivability, and then to affirm of this inconceivable 
quantity whatever the exigencies of a theory may require, 
in the confidence that the most extravagant assertion can 
not be tested^ and by consequence corrected^ by the ordinary 
criteria of sense, experience and judgment. They soar into 
an empyrean, or dive into an abyss, where no human £bu;u1- 
ties can follow them, and then wildly declaim about the 
powers and capacities hidden in these inconceivables. Im- 
measureable space, illimitable time, infinitesimal division, 
are assumed to have endowed elemental matter with prop- 
erties and energies of which there is no human experience ; 
with properties and energies in absolute contradiction of all 
that we do know within the limits of observation and actual 
coUception I 

Thus we know that there is no self-moving or creative 
power in a stone, or in a metal, in a piece of flesh, or in a 
gross organ like the liver or the stomach, or the solid sub- 
stance of the brain, in present or in any historic time. Bnt 
transfer the particles of which these substances are com- 
posed into the inconceivables of infinitesimal division and 
illimitable time, and we can boldly postulate of them any 
amount of self-moving energy and of creative power. For 
now we are beyond the salutary limit of instant correction 
by the criteria of sense, experience and judgment. 

A moderate degree of reflection ought to assure us that 
a large mass is but the sum of the particles of which it is 
the aggregate ; that a compound body is but the sum of the 
elements of which it is composed ; and that by no possibili- 
ty can there be anything in the particles or in the elements 
which is not also in the mass or in the compound. 
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Modern research famishes us with a very apt and beautiful 
illustration of the falseness of the conceit, that tenuity and 
subtlety can change the essential nature of matter. Elec- 
tricity, whether a substance or a mode of physical force, is 
the subtlest and the most active form of matter or of physi- 
cal force known to men. In these particulars it transcends 
the limit of human comprehension. Yet it is amenable to 
the universal physical law or condition of inertia. It has 
no self-moving, no creative power. It waits upon command, 
from impulse from without And the instructed boy or 
maiden will sit at the proper instrument, and order and con- 
trol this wonderfully subtle and tremendous energy as calm- 
ly and effectually as the sculptor uses his chisel, the painter 
his brush, or the blacksmith his hammer. 

The power of the boy or maiden is in its essence different 
from any and all physical forces. It is soul power — spirit 
power ; an emanation from the Infinite Spirit that created 
and controls the universe. The essential nature of this 
spirit is self-conscious, self-moving and creative activity. 
God has endowed this image of Himself with the mastery 
of this world, and of all its material elements and forces. 

The conclusion of the jugglery to which I have referred, 
is the astounding theory that the material universe made 
itself by an eternal whirl, which, some time or other, as- 
sumed the condition of orderly progression. And this is 
the substitute proposed to intelligent men for that account 
of origins which is contemptuously dismissed as the theory 
of creation. This material theory has the fatal defect of 
of not telling us how the imagined whirl commenced in a 
nature, which, as far as we know it, is essentially inert and 
passive. It gives us no reasonable beginning — no starting 
point — that human reason can acknowledge as sufficient 
Still further is it from telling us how th^ whirl was changed 
into orderly and beneficent progression; how came the 
wonderful and beauteous forms of crystallization, each 
definite and invariable, and all the miracles of vegetable 
and animal growth. 
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Another theory of origins, another account of the cause — 
tlie invariable antecedent of the ultimate facts of nature — 
suggests a supreme mind, like to our own, without its limit- 
ations, as the required and the sufficient cause. 

This theory has the advantage of the preceding, in that 
instead of contradicting known facts, instead of assuming 
in material elements a power and capacity of which we have 
no example in those elements, and in opposition to our actn- 
al knowledge of them, it is in beautiful accordance with a 
large and prominent class of facts of which we have the 
most perfect knowledge, even our own perpetual conscious- 
ness. We know that in us, or of us, there is a something 
which we call spirit — which indeed we recognize as em- 
phatically oursel/vea ; a spirit which has, and continually 
uses, the power to originate actions ; which has, and con- 
tinually uses, the power to control nature, the power to sep- 
arate and combine material elements into new forms of 
being ; the power to control and use at man's pleasure the 
matter which composes his own body ; a force which can 
originate motion and overcome the immobility of matter. 
Man is conscious of being, by the exercise of an inherent 
activity, within a limited sphere, a creator. 

Now which of these theories is the more reasonable? 
That which contradicts all we do know ? Or that which is 
in perfect accord with our actual knowledge? 

At this point the believing Christian leaves the domain of 
theory and induction, and finds in a proved revelation from 
God the confirmation of all that reason had so plainly 
inferred. That tells us : " In the beginning God created 
the heavens and the earth. And the earth was without 
form and void ; and darkness was upon the face of the 
deep, and the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
waters." (Gen. i : 1, 2.) 

In perfect accordance with what we know and experience 
every day of the power of our own spirit over physical 
nature, this brooding of the Eternal Spirit upon the chaos 
was the preliminary and essential condition of that long 
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series of miracles and mysteries by which the earth was pre- 
pared for its living inhabitants. Here, in the action of 
power, of which we are conscious in oarselves, was the be- 
ginning of movement, of order, of the supremacy of law, 
of progression to a purpose, in the nature that we see. 
Then, by the might of the same energizing and life-giving 
spirit, was the now-formed and shapen earth endowed with 
fruitfulness to bring forth the grand procession of living 
creatures which have disported themselves in the waters and 
and on the land since the mighty fiat went forth, " Let the 
earth bring forth grass, the herb yielding seed, and the fruit 
tree yielding fruit after his kind, whose seed is in itself, upon 
the earth ; and it was so. Let the waters bring forth 
abundantly the moving creature that hath life. Let the 
earth bring forth the living creature after his kind, cattle 
and creeping thing, and beast of the earth after his kind, and 
it was so." (Gen. i : 11, 20, 24.) 

By the force of Personal Will, by the might of Spiritual 
power. Nature began to be — began, crescere^ to grow; be- 
gan its majestic progress to the consummation that we 
see. And Christian faiih assures us that it will go on to a 
grander consummation, when ^^ this corruptible shall have 
put on incorruption, and this mortal shall have put on im- 
mortality." 

To the Christian philosopher, humble enough to be taught 
of God, wise enough to go to the fountain of wisdom for in- 
struction, how grand and satisfying is this account of '^ ori- 
gins" — the beginning of the nature that surrounds us, and 
of which we are a part ! 

And how miserably trifling, how worse than child's play, 
are the poor attempts of the atheists of all ages to imagine 
a scheme of the world fashioning itself out of itself, with- 
out the concurrence of an infinite will, without the fiat of 
an Almighty mind I 

I do not in this argument cite the Scriptures as proof of 
what they assert, but to show that they give a better, truer, 
more consistent and more philosophical account of things 
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as tiiey are, and as we know them, than all the fables and 
guesses of these atheistic scientists. Talk of the £etbles of 
Mythology ! There is hardly one of them that equals in 
extravagance and absurdity these fables of pseudo-science, 
with solemn gravity building up the universe out of self- 
existent and self moving material monads I 

A good deal of popular capital is made by these fancifiil 
world-makers by the constantly-repeated boast that they 
alone are the progressives — ^the advanced thinkers — while 
the rest of mankind are stumbling about in the old ruts of 
an exploded philosophy and in the dim shadows of a worn- 
out religion. 

On the contrary, the most adventurous theses of the pres- 
ent day, striving with infinite conceit to frame a universe 
without a God, are but the revamping of worn-out absurdi- 
ties of two thousand years ago. The foremost man of the 
sect has ingenuously confessed that he is but the follower 
of Lucretius, as he of Epicurus. 

A very old and illustrious writer, adopting and expand- 
ing the dictum of Lord Bacon, gives this just and graphic 
account of these men and their performances : 

A little knowledge of philosophy is apt to make men's heads diasy, and 
in danger of falling into the gulf of atheism ; but a more careAil and diligent 
view of it brings them into sobriety and their right wits again Sodi a 
slight inspection had the followers of Epicurus into the nature of things, for 
when they found how, in the present state of the world, the various motion 
and configuration of the particles of matter would handsomely solve many 
appearances of nature, they, drunk with the success, reel presently into an 
infinite space, and there imagine they behold infinite worlds made of the con- 
cretion of atoms; and ever since their eyes have been so dusted with these 
little atoms that they could see nothing else in the world but them." (Still' 
ing^eet, Origines Sacra, YoL I, p. 601.) 

While we are in the company of sucli intellectual giants 
as Bacon and Stillingfleet, let us listen to like words of wis- 
dom from one whose name stands forth upon the pages of 
history as the most illustrious that the medical professidn 
has given to the world, Claudius Galen. Lucretius gives ns 
the latest modern formula of atheistic philosophy, as well as 
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that of his own age, in this language : ^' No parts of man's 
body (or of any animal body) were designed for that use 
which they are employed for ; bat the parts, by chance, fell 
into that form they are in, and men by degrees brought them 
to their present use and serviceableness." This is the old- 
time Darwinism, one thousand six hundred years old. To 
refute this profane extravagance Galen composed his treatise, 
** De Ubu Partittmij^^ which Gassendus thinks Galen wrote 
with a kind of enthusiasm upon him, so that all those sev- 
enteen books of his on that subject, heathen though he was, 
are a kind of CXIXtli Psalm in philosophy, or a perpetual 
hymn upon the praise of the great Creator. 

If I am not very much mistaken there has now been 
presented a combination of fact and reason, making a moral 
demonstration that the universe was created by a spiritual, 
self-moving Power, [analogous to that spiritual power of 
which we are conscious as a part of ourselves. The only 
answer I have ever heard attempted to this demonstration 
is the oracular speech, ^' Oh, that is pure Anthropomorph- 
ism I" As if this single word, by a magical charm, efiect- 
nally blotted out the Deity and common sense together. 
Surely it is more reasonable to conceive of Deity as a Spirit, 
like to the active and creative spirit in man, than to make 
of brute beasts and of unconscious atoms a Deity, capable 
of producing the wonders and the glories of animate and 
of inanimate nature ! 

The most general division of human knowledge, is 
unto physics and metaphysics — that is, physical science 
and moral science. Observe here, however, that physical 
science postulates spirit as inevitably as moral science. 
For, in the former there are not only facts to be observed, 
classified and known, but there is besides, and above 
them, a being, a mind, a person, to observe, to classify and to 
know. 

In the spiritual sphere the limits of mere human discov- 
ery are soon reached. Oonsciousneas is the only field which 
the unaided mind can explore for the discovery of these 
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phenomena. Bat consdonsness can tell ub nothing about 
that which the soul most hnngers to know, the relation of 
the human spirit to the great creative and governing Spirit, 
whose existence, as we have seen, reason compels ns to rec- 
ognize, and of whom we have a further testimony in con- 
sciousness itself, in the universal sense of right and wrong, 
in the universal sense of a moral law, for the observance 
or breach of which we are responsible to a law-giver and 
judge. 

The immeasureable superioritjof the spiritual nature that 
is in man over material nature, the subordination of all 
material elements to this spiritual power,and the fact of this 
moral law as the condition and mode of spiritual being, give 
a sufficient reason, and the only possible reason, for a very 
large and prominent class of the phenomena of life. Pain, 
suffering, disease and death, are the sanctions of the moral 
law, and the certain penalties for its violation. But only 
the spiritual nature is amenable to this law, and can recog- 
nize its existence. And to this spiritual nature these penal- 
ties of sin are not only penal but disciplinary and remedial. 
They are essential conditions of the highest human excellence. 
The spiritual nature rises under their healthful discipline to 
its noblest reach of attainment. The animal nature would 
never have chosen, if it had the power of choice, pain, suf- 
fering, disease and death as the path of its development. 
They only belong as beneficial accessories to the spiritual 
sphere. And the almost infinite exaltation of spirit over 
matter is wonderfully illustrated by the subjection of all 
animal life to those laws and accessories of spiritual life. 
This subjection of inferior creatures to the law appropriate 
only to human development proves that this world was made 
for man, its delegated master and lord. So science, so phil- 
osophy teach. Divine faith goes further and tells of a 
better home and a higher, prepared for those who have 
climbed the heights here, who have done well the work 
given them to do : a home eternal in the heavens, prepared 
for those who love God, and keep His commandments. 
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The Blessed, Creative Spirit has met and satisfied the 
eager craving of the haman spirit for a knowledge of Him- 
self and of onr relations to him by a distinct, special reve- 
lation, and with beautiful appropriateness this special reve- 
lation is made in words, in human language. As man in 
his complex nature is embodied spirit, so language is em- 
bodied reason. One name of God is The Logos, The Word. 
Speech is the most perfect expression of reason, and essen- 
tial to the exercise of this divinest faculty, except in the 
most rudimentary degree. 

JAMES CRAIK. 



CHAPELS. 

In the last few years in this country several cases of very 
serious trouble have arisen between some chapels and the 
churches with which they were connected, in more than one 
instance involving very bitter hostilities between the two 
organizations, and litigation in the Law Courts. That such 
things should have occurred, is proof that there must be 
some uncertainty and lack of proper definition in our eccle- 
siastical legislation in regard to the position and relationship 
of Chapels. There is in fact no reference whatever, and no 
legislation in regard to chapels, except their mere mention 
by name in the office for the consecration of a church or 
" chapel " in the Prayer Book, and in one or two of the 
Canona And that uncertainty and difTerences in regard 
to them should have arisen under such circumstances, is not 
to be wondered at. 

It is certainly the fault of our American Canons that 
they are not a complete body of laws for our church gov- 
ernment. They are simply a heterogeneous mass of canons, 
enacted from time to time, as occasious have arisen requir- 
ing adjudication. There are many subjects, as the case in 
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point, on which they are entirely silent, and otheEs in re- 
gard to which the legislation is very fragmentary and anoer- 
tain. It is true there is in addition to our own Canon Law, 
the canons and many ecclesiastical decisions of our Mother 
Church of England, with which we were at one time iden- 
tified. But it has always been a disputed point among 
American Churchmen, and one in regard to which no 
authoritative decision has ever been reached, how far that 
legislation is applicable and of force in this country. And 
even if it were determined that the English law was binding, 
there would still be much uncertainty, owing to the great 
difference of the legal position of the Church in this coun- 
try from that in England. That the English law would 
afiord an admirable basis for our legislation is unquestiona- 
ble, and it is to it that we propose to appeal in regard to 
the matter we are discussing ; but what is required is a 
digest and adaptation of that law to the circumstances of 
the Church in America. And what We propose to ask in 
regard to this matter of chapels, about which we think it is 
evident there is necessity for a more distinct understanding 
than now exists, is how far the English law in regard to 
them is applicable to the state of things here. 

Chapels have existed from a very early period in Eng- 
land, and their various kinds and positions have been dis- 
tinctly recognized and defined by law. There are indeed 
some ambiguities and uncertainties in regard to some of 
them, owing to the many complications of English civil and 
ecclesiastical law, special privileges, etc., but their general 
character and features are clearly marked, and it is believed 
that the following statements in regard to them cannot be 
questioned. In the first place there are various classes of 
Chapels : as. Chapels of Ease, Parochial Chapels, Private 
Chapels, Boyal Chapels, Free Chapels, Chapels of colleges, 
public institutions, eta, each of which have a distinct posi- 
tion, rights or obligations of their own. 

Now let us remark here, that we need the recognition in 
our legislation of similar dififerences in this country, a defi- 
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nition of the respective classes, the circumstances under 
which they may be erected, and the privileges pertaining 
to them, for we have many of these different kinds of 
chapels in existence, and in default of the recognition of 
these distinctions, and any prescription of their position and 
rights, there is uncertainty and danger of conflict For in- 
stance, the ctoons of the General Church leave the forma- 
tion of new parishes and the establishment of new churches 
in the hands of the ecclesiastical authorities. Does that in- 
clude chapels, or is it intended to refer only to churches 
which are strictly parochial ? The point has been much 
disputed. Many rectors have asserted their right to build 
chapels for the better accommodation of their parishioners, 
without asking the assent of the ecclesiastical authorities. 
And in several of the Dioceses we believe it has been the 
common practice for such chapels to be erected without any 
permission being obtained. Yet does not the spirit of the 
canon cover such cases ! Or would it be a violation of 
vested interests to so interpret it ? So, too, as regards pri- 
vate chapels : have individuals a right to build chapels on 
their own estates, or in connection with their own houses, 
without permission or license of the Ordinary? Have pub- 
lic institutions, colleges, asylums, etc., a right to build chap- 
els for the benefit of their own inmates without such license? 
And if they have, can they open such chapels to the attend- 
ance of persons outside of the institution to which they be- 
long, and if they can, will that not be quite as likely to in* 
terfere with the rights and work of neighboring parochial 
churches as the establishment of a new parish^ would, which 
is controlled by law ? The old Canon law made the consent 
of the Bishop necessary to the establishment of any new 
place of worship, and no clergyman could celebrate the 
sacraments, under severe penalties, except in case of urgent 
necessity, in any place not licensed for that purpose by the 
Ordinary. 

In this country we have nothing corresponding to the 
requirements of such license, apart from the canon in regard 
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to the formation of new parishes, except the provision in 
the individual dioceses, which obtains in one form or another, 
that to entitle a clergyman to a seat in the Diocesan Con- 
vention, he must be engaged in some work recognized or 
approved of the Bishop. But if a clergyman chooses to 
forego this privilege, may he still be employed by another 
clergyman, or by the trustees or vestry of some chapel not 
recognized by the Bishop, without subjecting himself to 
canonical censure? There is indeed the canon on intrusion, 
prohibiting a clergyman from officiating within the ^^ pa- 
rochial cure" of another. But in the absence of parish 
boundaries what constitutes that cure? The canon says ''the 
limits, as now fixed by law, of any village, town, township," 
etc., shall be considered as the limits of the parish, and if 
there are more than one clergyman within such town or dis- 
trict the consent of all of them must be obtained. But if 
this is to be taken literally no clergyman could officiate in 
any church, even with the consent of the rector thereof, 
without the consent of all the other clergymen in the same 
district, unless the position is assumed that all the settled 
clergy within such district are tenants-in-common of a joint 
parish, each having the right to officiate himself or by his 
deputy without the consent of the others. And if this will 
hold, then it must follow that each one of those clergymen 
has the right, if this canon is the only one applying, to erect 
and officiate himself, or by his deputy, in a chapel or private 
house anywhere within that district, as well as in his own 
particular church, without the consent of the other clergy. 
Nor would there be any necessity for the consent of the 
Bishop. In a civil district, therefore, each of the rectors 
thereof, would have the right to build as many chapels as 
they chose, and appoint clergymen to officiate therein, with- 
out the permission or in defiance of the ecclesiastical author- 
ity. The only thing the Bishop could do if he disapproved 
of it, would be to deprive the clergy so officiating of seats 
in the Diocesan Convention. 
This right of churches to erect chapels without asking ecde- 
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Biaatical consent, is one which has already in more than one 
instance given rise to discassion and contention, and excited 
no little bitterness of feeling among neighboring clergymen. 
And in the future there is likely to arise question as to the 
erection of conventional chapels, chapels for the use of 
sisterhoods. On the one side it will be argued that a body 
of women associated together for religious work, certainly 
ought to be able to have special opportunities for worship 
under their own control, and on their own personal property; 
and on the other hand it will be asked why such churches 
should be exempt from ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and 
whether, if persons outside the sisterhood are allowed to 
attend them, they will not be quite as likely to interfere 
with neighboring churches as the erection of a new parish 
would be. And the same is true in regard to chapels of 
public institutions. On these and other accounts it would 
seem to be necessary that the different kinds of chapels, and 
the circumstances under which they may be erected, should 
be more distinctly recognized and determined by our Canon 
law, than is the case now. 

In the second place we enquire how far the different 
kinds of chapels that are actually found in this country, 
correspond to, and should be governed by the same prin- 
ciples affecting, the various classes recognized by the 
English Law. 

Boyal Chapels and Free Chapels, that is, chapels exempt 
from all ecclesiastical jurisdiction and control by Royal or 
Papal privileges, of course we have none. Strictly Private 
Chapels, that is, chapels attached to private residences, we 
have but few, though there are such, and it is conceivable 
that they may increase, and that their increase under abso- 
lutely no law concerning them, might give rise to grave dis- 
orders, questions as to the right of the clergy to officiate in 
them, as to whether they were private or not, or whether 
they interfered with the rights of parish churches. The old 
catholic law thai no altar could be erec ted ft g^ ytyjie ' re ^itbT 
out the consent of th^e^shop^^^eSms the only safe and 
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proper one, thougli it would certainly be well to have speci- 
fied by canon the circnmstances under which that consent 
should be given, to prevent anything like Episcopal tyr- 
anny. 

As to Ohapels of Colleges, Hospitals and other public 
institutions, we have many such, and their position is almost 
identical with those in England, and should be governed by 
the same rules. Bqt they should be distinctly provided for, 
both as regards the recognition of the Bishop, and as to 
their relation to parochial churches. Many such chapels 
are now assuming, in addition to the purpose for which they 
are ostensibly intended, the ends of a parish church. And 
it is often an easy and desirable way of providing for an 
otherwise neglected district. But there should be distinct 
permission and recognition for the object they are to serv^e, 
to prevent conflict and jealousy from the parochial clergy. 

We come then to Chapels of Ease and Parochial Chapels, 
both of which classes actually obtain in this country, 
though there is no little confusion in regard to them, and it 
is chiefly owing to this confusion that the conflicts we have 
referred to have arisen. Let us see just what is the differ- 
ence between these two classes of chapels in England, and 
then whether the same differences do not exist here, and 
whether the English law is not therefore applicable. In 
Bums' " Ecclesiastical Law," under the head of *'*' Chapels," 
we find : 

Of ohapels subject to a Mother Church, some are merely Chapels of Base, 
others Chapels of Ease and Parochial. A chapel merely of ease is that 
which is used only for ease of the parishioners in prayers and preaching 
(sacraments and burials being received and performed at the Mother Church), 
and commonly where the curate is removable at the pleasure of the parochial 

minister A parochial chapel is that which hath the parochial rights of 

christening and burying, and thus diflfereth in nothing from a church but in 
want of a rectory and endowment For the privilege of administering the 
sacraments and office of burial are the proper rights and jurisdiction that 
make it no longer a depending chapel of ease, but a separate parochial 

in the jLTiocesu. 
This right of churches lU'-^^H Hjcnoporv ac»uC asking cede- 
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Chapels of Bmo, built for the ease of parishioners who live at too grreat 
distance from tiie parish church, by the clergy of which the senrices of the 
chapel are performed. Parochial chapels differ from chapels of ease on ac- 
count of their having a permanent minister or incumbent, though they are 
in some degree dependant upon the liother Church. 

A Ohapel of Ease and a Parochial Chapel are then both 
'^ dependant in some degree upon a church," but in the first 
the higher offices of the church are not ordinarily per- 
formed, nor has it a permanent minister; it is usually served 
by the clergy of the parish church ; the latter has all the 
offices of the church and a permanent minister, — it is simply 
inferior to a church in dignity of name, and in tlie import- 
ance and reponsibilities of an independant position. These 
two classes of chapels are very distinctly marked in Eng- 
land, and the position and rights of their clergy defined ac. 
cordingly. Now how is it with us ? Wc have the two 
classes, but they are not as clearly defined, hence the confu- 
sion and trouble that have arisen. We have many country 
churches which have chapels attached to them for the bene- 
fit of those at too great a distance ordinarily to attend the 
parish church, where service is held by the clergy of the 
church at hours when they are not engaged there. Many 
country clergy have services in their own church on Sun- 
day morning and evening, and in the afternoon hold service 
in a distant chapel. But the attendants of such chapels 
are considered as members of the parish church, and ordi- 
narily resort thither for the sacraments. So, too, many of 
our city churches have mission chapels among the poor, 
which are similarly placed and similarly worked. Such 
chapels are properly merely chapels of ease, and should bo 
regarded as such. 

But on the other hand we have chapels, some of which 
have originated in this way, but have grown to so much im- 
portance as to necessitate the appointment of a clergyman to 
^^ir entire care, where services are held as r^ere^ with- 

^t "the coii^li?''*'''' '^'^^^. ^^^^f.-^'iSs ihe only aafe and 
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a chapel corresponds exactly to an English parochial chapel, 
nnd shonid be recognized assnch. Such chapels in England 
are called '^ a repnted parish," being such in all respects but 
in name. Their dependancc upon the mother church is 
simply in regard to their origin, as being derived from it, 
their name, that they may not detract from its dignity, or 
— in England — that they may not lessen the titles belonging 
to the mother church ; or, in this country, owing to the ne- 
cessity of deriving still some portion of their support from 
the parent, or, if through change of population or other 
causes she is becoming weak, of upholding and supporting 
her; such reasons necessitate the continuance of the name 
and position of chapel, while according the full rights which 
belong to what is really a distinct and important congrega- 
tion. 

In the first of these classes there is entire dependence ; it 
is of the character of a mission work among those who are 
unable to provide for or support work for themselves. It is 
simply a clergyman giving his services freely to those who 
can make little or no return, or who in this way is trying to 
lay the foundatioir of a future parish ; and as the number 
of persons connected with such chapels is generally not 
large enough to necessitate any division of the cure, the 
clergy of the church, without giving up any of their own 
work, can visit, come to know and attend to those who wor- 
worsliip at the chapel. 

But in the other case the congregation is large enough to 
provide for and support itself, or at least to require the en- 
tire time and attention and the full offices of a clergyman, 
and on that account it is but right that it should have the 
same independence and privileges as a church. 

The most important distinction between these classes of 
chapels is in regard to the position of their minister. The 
first does not require a distinct minister : it is *' served by 
the clergy of the parish church." The second has a " per- 
manent minister," one appointed to its care as a distinct 
congregation. Such persons in England are called Perpet- 
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nal Carates. Bnrns' Eccleeiastical Law, nndcr liead of 
** Curates," says : " The origin of ))erpetaal curacies was by 
statute of the 4 H IV G. 12, it is enacted that * in every 
church appropriated there shall be a secular person ordained 
vicar perpetual, canonically instituted and inducted, and 
covenably endowed by the discretion of the ordinary.'*' 
While under head of *' appropriation" it is said " a vicarngo 
by endowment becomes a benefice, distinct from the parson- 
age." And the same authority recognizes the providint^ for 
the support of a church by pew rents or voluntary contri- 
butions as equivalent to endowment, that is, appropria- 
tion. In the case even of chapels, the appointment to which 
was in the hands of the rector of the parish in which it 
was situated, it was ordained in reference to Queen Anne's 
oounty by 1 G., ft 2, C. 10 : 

In case of a chapel the incumbent of the mother church might refuse 
to employ a curate and officiate there himself, and take benefit of augmenta- 
tion, wliereby the maintenance of curate would be sunk; tlicrefore such 
curacies shall be perpetual cures and benefices, and the ministers bodies pol- 
itic and corporate, and have perpetual succession. 

So Blunt in his "Book of Church Law," Book III, chnp. 
2, says, '^ There are certain benefices with cure of souls 
called perpetual curacies, which are in almost all respects to 
be treated as other benefices." 

It is evident, therefore, that the English law recognizes 
every chapel that has a " minister of its own," a clergyman 
appointed to its entire and exclusive care, and in wliich all 
theofiSces of the church are celebrated, as a distinct bene- 
fice, regards its clergy as belonging to the class of beneficed 
clergy who have the rights and responsibilities of a p«arochus 
or parish priest, and who cannot be removed from their 
position except by due process of canonical law. And this 
agrees with the old Catholic Canon trial. Dr. S. B. Smith 
in bis Elements of Ecclesiastical Law, says, speaking of the 
different kinds of the cura animarumy that there is — 

The ewra Tiahitualia ei achuUia, A person is said to have the cura habit' 
uaH$ when he neither does nor can de Jaeto exercise it, though he can and 
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should see that it is exercised by another person. On the other hand, a per* 
son who, defacto^ has the right to exercise the euro, is said to have the atra 
acUiaUa. Thus a cathedral chapter to which the cwra is attached, has the eura 
habihiaiis only — is parochua JuUniualig— while the vicar appointed by it to exer- 
cise the eura has the cura aehtaiia, and is, properly speaking, thejMrvcsftvf. 

And in answer to the question " What cura is essential to 
the office of parish priest?" says : 



The eura Tuibiiualis is not sufficient .... The cura aetnaUB, however, is 
sufficient, even without the eura ?iabituaiia. Thus the parochial vicar ap- 
pointed by a chapter having the cura haibituaiis is a true parish priest. 

The same, of course, would be true of a clergyman ap- 
pointed to the care of a chapel within the parish of another. 
Dr. Smith gives as the canonical definition of " a parish priest 
(parochus, rector, cnratus, personna, pastor), a person law- 
fully appointed to exercise in his own name and ex obliffOr- 
tiane^ the cura animarum — that is, to preach the word of 
God and administer the sacraments to a determinate num- 
ber of the faithful of a diocese." Therefore a clergyman 
who is appointed to the exclusive spiritual charge of the 
congregation of a chapel, who is alone responsible for visit- 
ing, instructing and ministering to the people belonging to 
it, has properly the cure of souls for that congregation, and 
such a chapel is properly a parochial chapel or '^ reputed 
parish," and its minister should be regarded as a beneficed 
clergyman, though he be not called rector. 

It would be an interesting question to discuss whether, in 
a parish where there was but one church, and yet where the 
people were too numerous to be attended to by one priest, 
there could be an actual division of the cure of souls so 
that there should be several parish priests in the same 
church. Dr. Smith says " the question is controverted," and 
adds that ^' it is admitted by all that, as a rule, it is more 
expedient that but one parish priest should be placed over a 
parish." It certainly seems necessary on many accounts 
that there should be but one head, and yet it were far better 
that in our large churches a division of the cure should be 
made, rather than that one priest should have a nominal 
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care he cannot poesibly exercue. To attempt to discharge 
it with the aid of a young and inexperienced deacon is im- 
poesibla Bat to secore the help of fit and able prieeta the 
position moat and shonld be made more coordinate and per* 
manent. Whether this shoald extend to actual immovabil- 
itj ia a qnestion. It certainly shonld inclnde, what is 
secured to every cnrate by the English law, a six mouths' 
notice, at least, of a termination. To have any class of our 
clergy subject, as all our assistant ministers are in this coun- 
try, to instantaneous dismissal and termination of their sal* 
ary, is to place them in a position more ignominious and 
precarious than that of almost any other, even the lowest 
class of officials. But whatever should be the case where 
there is but one chnrch, where there are two within a given 
district there seems to be no reason why a division of the 
cure may not take placa There may be reasons such as 
those indicated above, why it may not be desirable for the 
division to extend so far as the actual constitution of both 
churches as rectories, but if it goes so far as to the appoint- 
ment of a separate clergyman to the care of each chnrch, 
with power for the full celebration of the offices of the 
Chnrch in each, then there is practically two separate care 
of souls, and whatever may be their respective titles, spirit- 
ually, in the canon law, the position of the clergy of eacli 
should be regarded as equal and independent. And it is 
high time that the provisions of the English law, which 
recognize such chapels as ^'Parochial," not ^'Ohapels of 
Ease," and define and protect the position of their clergy, 
should be distinctly acknowledged as applicable with us. 
There is indeed a theory, not founded, it is believed, on any 
canonical authority whatever, that in such cases the cure of 
souls of the whole parish belongs to the rector, but that he 
temporarily delegates it to another, and may reassume it at 
any time. But what right has he temporarily to delegate 
what he \% permanently incapable of discharging. 

Thejprtmory cure does indeed belong to him, as the cure 
of the whole diocese belongs to the Bishop ; but as when 
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the Bishop has delegated his cure by assenting to the estab* 
lishincnt of parishes, he cannot again assume that cure and 
dismiss at will a rector; so when a rector has delegated his 
cure by assenting to the establishment of a chapel and the 
appoinUnent of a vicar, he has no right to reassnmehis cure 
and dismiss the vicar. Such a theory would be most un- 
just, both to the clergy in charge of such chapels and to 
their congregations. It is unjust to the clergy because, 
practically, to all intents and purposes, their position is 
identical with that of a rector, and therefore it is only prop- 
er that they should have the same rights and privileges. It 
is unjust, because such clergy have all the responsibilities of 
a cure of souls, and therefore they should be answerable 
directly for that cure, not mediately through another. It 
is unjust, because, having that responsibility, they should be 
at liberty to discharge it according to their own discretion, 
and not by methods dictated by another, whose propriety or 
expediency they may not be able to approve. It is unjust 
because giving their time and labor to an independant work 
of their own, they may not be allowed to reap the fruit of 
it, if they are removable at the will of another. And it is 
unjust to the congregation, because being a distinct congre- 
gation it should have the choice of its own pastor. With 
the exception of the ministers of chapels in the American 
Church, the Roman Catholic is the only religious body ia 
this country whose pastors are not appointed by the congre- 
gations to whom they are to minister, or by their immediate 
representatives. And some of the worst troubles to which 
wc have referred in regard to chapels, have arisen from the 
attem|)ted removal of their clergy by u rector, who often 
has no real interest in or knowledge even of the congrega- 
tion itself, but is actuated by mere personal or private motives, 
without consulting, and against the wish of the congrega- 
tion. It is indeed argued in opposition to this that although 
a chapel may have reached the size and importance to jus- 
tify and demand the entire services of a clergyman, that 
till so long as it is a chapel it is in a position of subordina- 
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tioOy and must not expect the rights of a chnrch. Bat the 
snbordination certainly ehouldnotbe greater than the neces- 
sities of the case demand ; it ehould not be ont of propor- 
tion to the benefit gained by the position of a chapel ; it 
shonld not be carried to the extent of the violation of natu- 
ral and moral rights, and the universally guaranteed priv. 
ilegcs of the canon law. In the question of the appointment 
to the cure of the chapel, if the mother church contributes 
entirely the support of the chapel, it should have the sole 
right of appointment ; if it contributes anything it should 
have some share in the appointment, or if it entirely built 
the chapel it would be perfectly just that it should make the 
first appointment. That would be in accordance with the 
universal rule in regard to the right of patrons. If one 
builds and endows a church, it has always been admitted 
that the right of presentation to the benefice vests in him 
and his heirs in perpetuity, if he chooses so to reserve it. 
If one builds but does not endow, he might be allowed to 
make the first presentation, but that afterwards should vest 
in the congregation actually supporting the church by pew- 
rents or contributions, or in whoever does support it. So if 
a chapel is supported entirely by another church, it is per- 
fectly just and natural that it shonld be subordinate in re- 
gard to the appointment to the cure ; or if it still contributes 
part of this support, it should have some voice in the nom- 
ination. But if it contributes nothing, in all justice and 
fairness and in all wisdom, the appointment belongs to the 
congregation affording the support. But in either case 
when the appointment is once made, the clergyman shonld 
have the freedom and independency and permanancy which 
belongs of right to every one having cure of souls of a con- 
gregation. But it is argued further that as a chapel bears the 
name of a church, it is to be regarded as part of a common 
organization, and that the rector of the parish is responsible 
for the whole, should have the oversight and direction of the 
whole, and is answerable for the practices and views of all 
the clergy and teachers within it, even of those in charge of 
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separate chapels. Bnt such is not the theory of the Christ- 
ian priesthood. It is instituting a new office in the church. 
It is erecting an imperium m imperiOj which in the case of 
a large and wealthy corporation, with many sabordinate 
chapels, might lead to the establishment of a very powerful 
spiritual monopoly, so to speak, within a diocese, to say 
nothing of the injustice to the individual priests concerned. 
There has been a Catholic custom of the appointment of 
deans and archdeacons for certain purposes of visitation and 
intermediate government between the Bishops and the 
lower clergy, but in no case does this power extend to the 
removal of the clergy from their cures without a canonical 
trial. But it is a new thing, certainly without any canoni- 
cal authority, and one of the dangers into which we are 
likely to fall by our loose way of doing things in this coun- 
try, through lack of proper canonical provision, and which 
cannot but breed hardship and mischief, that a rector 
should hold a number of clergy in charge of chapels, 
some of which are perhaps as large and important as his 
own immediate cure, in absolute subjection, simply depend- 
ant upon, and removable at, his individual pleasure. 

And that this is not the theory of our legislation, aa far 
as it goes, is shown by the fact that the office for th(9 conse- 
cration of a church in the Prayer Book may be used equally 
for the consecration of a chapel, which would prove certain- 
ly that there may be chapels having all the spiritual privi- 
leges of a church, and that the office for the Institution of a 
Rector, may be used for the Institution of an Assistant Min- 
ister. This latter fact clearly shows that the church con- 
templates a class of assistant ministers who belong to the 
instituted or beneficed clergy, to whom is committed exactly 
the same cure of suuls as to a rector, and who are in the 
letter of institntion declared to be directly responsible to 
the Bishop. That same letter shows that a dissolution of 
the relation between such an assistant *^ and the congrega- 
tion committed, to his charge," can only be brought about 
by the priest himself or his congregation ; or, in case of a 
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difference between him and the congregation, by "the 
Bishop with the advice of our (his) presbyters." And who 
are the assistant ministers thas contemplated but those in 
charge of separate chapels? Yet where in the American 
Church are the assistants whose position is thus recognized? 
Throngh lack of canonical definition and provision for the 
office as contemplated in the Prayer Book and in the old 
canon law, in almost every case the rectors in whose parish- 
es there are chapels, have managed through keeping op a 
nominal supervision or system of rotation in officiating, or 
by insisting upon a theory that chapels which are really 
*• parochial" are only " of ease," to keep the clergy who 
have thus actual charge, in the position of mere personal 
assistants, entirely under their direction and removable at 
their pleasure. 

But if the principles enunciated above are true, and it is 
believed they cannot be controverted, such a position is 
both in contravention of the theory of the Christian Priest- 
hood, of the universal canon law of the church, and of 
every principle of justice and equity to the clergy and con- 
gregations concerned. No wonder it has led to confusion 
and trouble. 

There are in this country so many chapels which are 
simply missions, and so properly only chapels of ease, and 
the various positions occupied by our clergy are so careless 
ly defined, that the common conception of a chapel has 
come to be that of a church entirely dependent upon and 
subordinate to another, the congregation of which has no 
rights and deserves no consideration, and its clergy, no' 
matter how important or difficult their work or great their 
responsibilities, are entirely at the bidding and mercy of a 
rector who may have little or no interest in, and for whom 
it may be impossible to understand or realize the character 
of, the work in hand. And in so many cases chapels which 
have been started as chapels of ease, have only gradually 
grown into and reached the position of parochial chapels, 
that the real distinctions, and the conditions creating that 
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distinction, are lost sight o£ So that thongh wo have 
both classes of chapels, with their respective character of 
clergy, there is little or no practical discrimination in regard 
to them. Hence the cases of difficnlty and injustice that 
have arisen. 

We conclude, then, that in reference to this matter of 
chapels there is need of definite canonical regulations as to 
the different kinds of chapels, and the circumstances under 
which they may be erected, and in regard to the position 
of the clergy attached to them. And the principles which 
should obtain in formulating such legislation should be the 
allowance of the greatest possible freedom for their erection 
consistent with the absolutely necessary protection of the 
rights of parish churches, the recognition of the general 
law as to the right of patrons in regard to the appointment 
to tlieir cure, and the recognition of the spiritual position 
and rights belonging to clergy having cure of souls, in those 
entrusted with their charge, whatever may be the title as- 
signed them. 



EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 

With this number the connection of the writer with this 
Retikw, as Proprietor and Editor, ceases. For six yenrs ho has 
had it in charge ; it has been to him a labor of love, a labor it is 
hoped not altogether useless to the Church. It is given up now 
not because of lack of interest, or from a sense of failure, but because 
it is found impossible to do justice both to the REvrnw and to a 
growing parish. The two are a burthen one man is unable to bear, 
each demands the devotion of his whole time. And feeling that 
one must be given up, it is thought that duty requires the Parish 
work should be retained. 

In reflecting on the course which has been followed in conducting 
the Revikw we are convinced that on the whole it has been a 
right one. The e£fort has been to present to the reader the 
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varioos phases of opinion in the charch. The Editor has not 
attempled to enforce his own private opinions alone, but^ so far as 
he could, to show what others thought He has indeed been 
accused of advocating in his editorials a restrictive policj L e., of 
urging on the Genenil Convention, the passing of laws regulating 
clerical dress, church ornaments, etc. But he has never 
prescribed what those laws ought to be ; he has simply argued 
that in justice to the clergy, the church ought to legislate on such 
subjects, giving certain limits beyond which, whether in excess or 
deficit no one should be allowed to go. But he disclaims any 
feeling, and denies that he has written a word, against real church 
progress or advance. Against a certain pretended advance he 
has indeed argued ; for that is not a reality but a name. There 
is a story of an ofiBcer who desiring to fall back before the enemy, to 
preserve appearances with his men, gave the command, *' advance 
by a retrograde motion.'' We think some of the pretended ad- 
vance in churchmanship partakes of this '* retrograde " character; 
and against such we have protested. And we have advocated 
the same view set forth in the recent Pastoral of our Bishops, to 
do all that can be done consistently, to make this the Catholic 
Church for the American people, and not to attempt to force upon 
them the customs and beliefs of medisBval times. 

The Amebic AN Churoh Rkvikw was established in 1848, and 
has become a part of the history of the church. Nearly every im- 
portant measure ot real advance, which has prevailed, has found 
strong advocacy in its pages. A list of those who have written 
for it, contains the most illustrious names of our clergy and laity. 
It is the only publication of its kind in the church ; and deserves 
a far better support than it has received. 

In handing over the Rkvibw to our successor we have reason 
to believe that it will be conducted on the same general principles 
as heretofore, and we bespeak for it a liberal support. The Editor 
is so situated that he is able to devote his whole time to the work, 
«nd the list of contributors for the coming year shows that a 
variety of subjects, from various standpoints, will be presented to 
the readers. We believe that in the hands of the Rev. H. M. 
Baum the Rkview will maintain its high standard, and continue 
its good work for the church. 

In retiring from the editorship we desire to express our hearty 
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thanks to those many friends who hare so kindly aided us by 
their voluntary contributions of articles. We part from them 
with regret, and shall miss their pleasant correspondence. May 
G-od's blessing rest upon them, and upon all who labor for His 
Church. 

One final word on business. There is a great deal of money 
due us for subscriptions ; — which money we need, and must have. 
Bills have been sent to all who are in arrears, and they are 
earnestly requested to make prompt payment. It seems strange 
that persons who are honest enough in ordinary business matters, 
in paying their butchers, bakers, tailors, etc., should be so careless 
in regard to subscriptions to church periodicals. This is a debt 
Ikirly due , the comparative smallness of the amount does not 
make it less dishonest to withhold payment. We are taught in 
the catechism to keep our hands from *' picking " as well as from 
'* stealing ; " and '' to be true and just in all our dealings." We 
shall expect that all who know themselves to be in our debt, will 
at once, send the amount due, or give some valid excuse for not 
so doing. 

We do not propose to give any account of the proceedings of 
the late General Convention. An article on that subject by a far 
more competent hand, will appear in the January number of this 
Rimsw. But there is one of its acts, in some respects the 
most important of any that for many years has been passed, 
which for convenience of reference, and because it has been mis* 
understood, we shall here record. For several years there has 
been a wish expressed for more freedom in the use of the Prayer 
Book. This found expression first in the *' Memorial Papers," 
presented to the House of Bishops by the late Dr. Muhlenberg in 
1853. Since that lime there has been constant agitation of the 
subject, but no positive legislation until this year, for 
resolutions and opinions of the several houses are not legisla- 
tion. By this Convention something has been actually done. 
For the first time in several years both Houses have consented 
to a change in the Prayer book, for that is what it amounts to, 
though taking the form of an alteration in the " Ratification of the 
Book of Common Prayer.'' As this is a very important step, re- 
quiring the careful consideration of the church, we think it 
advisable to reprint it in full. 



The Joint Committees on Constitational Amendmeuts, on 
Canons and on the Prayer Book, to whom was referred the Report 
of the Joint Committee of the two Houses on Shortened Services, 
respectfully report, that in their opinion, a greater flexibility in 
the use of the Book of Common Prayer is necessary to the growth 
and usefulness of the Church, and that in view of the many 
difSculties and objections which have been made to the different 
plans heretofore proposed, some of these objections being of the 
gravest nature, they believe that these contrarian t opinions may be 
completely harmonized and the end so much desired may be 
effectually reached by amending the Ratification of the Book of 
Common Prayer as proposed in the following Resolution : 

lUsolvedy The House of Bishops concurring, that the Ratification 
of the Book of Common Prayer be amended so as to read as fol- 
lows, and that such proposed amendment be made known to the 
several Diocesan Conventions, in order that it may be adopted in 
the next General Convention according to Art. YIII. of the Con- 
stitution. 

The Ratification of the Book of Common Pbatbb. 

By the Bishops, the Clergy and the Laity of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in ihe United States of America, in General 
Convention assembled. 

The General Convention of this Church, having heretofore, to 
wit: on the 16th day of October, A. D. 1789, set forth and es- 
tablished A Book of Common Prayer and Administration of the 
Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, and declared it to be the 
Liturgy of this Church, and required that it be received as such 
by all the members of the same, and be in use from and after the 
Ist day of October, A. D., 1790; the same book is hereby ratified 
and confirmed, and ordered to be the use of this Church from this 
time forth. 

But note, however, that on days other than Sunday, Christmas 
Day, the Epiphany, Ash Wednesday, Good Friday and the As- 
cension Day, it shall sufiBce if the minister begin Morning or 
Evening Prayer at the General Confession, or the Lord's Prayer 
preceded by one or more of the sentences appointed at the be- 
ginning of Morning and Evening Prayer, and end after the Collect 
for Grace or the Collect for Aid Against Perils, with 2 Cor., xiii.- 
14, using so much of the Lessons appointed for the day, and so 
much of the Psalter as he shall deem to be for edification. 

And note also, that on any day when Morning and Evening 
Prayer shall have been duly said, or are to be said, andu pon days 
other than those first afore mentioned, it shall suffice when need 
may require, if a Sermon or Lecture be preceded by at least the 
Lord's Prayer and one or more Collects found in this book 
[provided that no prayers not set forth in said book shall he used he- 
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fore or after sitch sermon or lecture^ nor any portion of the order for 
the administration of tJie Lor^s Supper\, And note further nlso, 
that on any da}* the Morning Prayer, ihe Litany, or the order for 
the administraiion of the Lord's Supper, may be used as a 
separate and independent service, provided that no one of these 
services shall be disused habitually. 

This was the shape the matter eventually took after much con- 
sultation between the joint committees of the two Houses. 
When brought before the Clerical and Lay Deputies, they by a 
strong vote, resolved to strike out the sentences we have placed be- 
tween brackets. The House of Bishops agreed to strike out the 
last part, " nor any portion of the order for the administration of the 
Lord's Supper," but refused to concur in striking out the first 
which we have italicised, forbidding the use of any *' prayers not 
set forth in this book, before or after sermons, etc." When the 
resolution so amended came back to the lower house, a warm 
debate ensued. It was urged that this would take away a liberty 
already enjoyed and make the rule stricter than before. The fact 
is, and we wonder it was not generally noticed, that this Ratifica- 
tion is more restrictive than the present canon. That enacts that 
hefore all sermons, etc., this orders that both before and after ser- 
mons, the prayers of this book shall be used and none other. 
We do not ourselves care for this liberty, but as some do, we 
think it a pity that in drawing up the resolution the words of the 
present canon on this point had not been retained. It must be 
remembered that this is not yet a law. It must first go to the 
Diocesan Conventions (for their information, not for their action), 
and then again before the next General Convention of 1883. If 
then ratified, it becomes the law of the Church. But it must be 
adopted or rejected as it is, no amendments are now in order. 



AMONG THE BOOKS. 



Thk Pabables of cub Lobd, Interpreted in view of their Relation 
to Each Other^ By Henry Calderwood, LL, D,j Professor of 
Moral Philosophy, University of Edinburgh. London and 
New Yobk: Macmilijln and Co. 1880. pp. 443. $2.00. 

We consider this a valuable addition to the literature on the 
Parables. It treats of them in a different way from that so 
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familiar to us in the works of Trench and others. This is not as 
are they, a critical commentary on the Sacred Text; nor is it in- 
tended solely for the clergy; but for popular use. Hence there 
is liltle Laiin or Greek on its pages ; few, if any, quotations from 
the Fathers, or other writers ; but a plain, clear setting forth of 
the meaning and lessons of the Parables, as the writer understands 
them. He has, however, his theory about them ; not indeed a 
new one, but yet one seldom dwelt on as its importance demands. 
And we think it is the unfolding of this, which gives its special 
Talue to the book. We put this in his own words. 

The parables of Scripture have been oonstructed and set in position upon 
a definite phin, snch as may fairly warrnnt us in seeking here a systemaiio 
revelation of (Tospcl truth, even apart from other portions of Scripture. 

If tiicn n plan of urningcmcnt is to bo not merely fanciful, but evidently 
reasonnblo, it becomes important that we discover some central point of 
connection — somo key to the system. • 

This kty our author finds, rightly we believe, in the introductory 
form so frequently used. *'The Kingdom of Heaven is like 
unto,'' or *' Whereunto shall wo liken the Kingdom of God;" 
which Kingdom is the Spiritual Kingdom of God, in other words 
His church. 

This spiritual kingdom is represented in the parables. . . .They depict 
different aspects of ihe kingdom. First, there are those which are con- 
cerned with entrance into the kingdom ; next, those describing the privi- 
leges and the duties of the kingdom ; tlierearter, those setting forth the 
relations of the kingdom to this world ; and, finally, those which illnstrate 
the relations of the kingdom to the world beyond. All the parables come 
within these four divisions ; and when so placed, we obtain a most impres- 
sive view of their unity as a revelation of truth. . . .The order in which the 
subjects have been set down is the natural order for their consideration .... 
By this order then I mean to keep. 

Accordingly the book has four divisions, under which the Par- 
ables are classed, ignoring entirely the order in which they are 
found in the Gospels. 

We believe this theory to be in the main correct ; but must 
leave it to the reader to examine for himself how far the writer 
has succeeded in proving his points. 

Mkmoibs of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
Statks of America. By the Right Rev. William White, 
D. D. Edited with Notes and a Sketch of the Origin and 
Progress of the Colonial Church, By the Rev, B, F. De Costa, 
New York: E. P, Dutton & Company. 1880. pp. 474. 
$4.00* 

It would be utterly superfluous to say anything in regard to the 
value of Bishop White's Memoirs of the American Church. It 
is simply a book which uo one can dispense with who desires to 
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obtain a knowledge of our eborch bistory ; no library of any pre- 
tensions to completeness can be without it But the older 
editions were out of print, scarce, and commanding a very bigh 
price for second hand copies. The publishers therefore deserve 
the thanks of the church for bringing out this handsome 
edition, and we hope that a large sale will repay their enterprise. 
As said above, it is unnecessary to speak of Bishop White's 
Memoirs themselves; we therefore here call attention to the 
Editor's work in this new edition. 

Mr. De Costa deserves great praise for what he has not done, 
as well as for what he has done. To one so well read in church 
literature, and wielding so ready a pen, the temptation to add 
voluminous notes must have been very strong ; and knowing him 
as we do, we can perceive and admire the restraint he has 
evidently placed upon himself. The few notes he has added, are 
signed ^'Ud," are explanatory and useful, as for instance that on 
p. 26, regarding the election as Bishop of Maryland of Dr. William 
Smith. The principal and important work of the Editor is the 
preface of 56 pages, on ^^The Origin and Progress of the Colonial 
Church '* — which he is so competent to write. This forms a valuable 
addition to our church history, showing the early establishment 
of the Church of England in the colonies, earlier even than that of 
the Puritans and Roman Catholics. The first christian service 
celebrated in New England, he asserts, was at the Island of 
Monhegan, near the Kennebec, by the Rev. Richard Seymour, a 
minister of the Church of England, on Sunday, the 9th of 
August, 1607. We call especial attention to the proofs given of 
the early establishment of churchmen in New England and 
Virginia. It is fully time that the pretensions of those who boast 
so much of the '' Pilgrim Fathers '' should be investigated. 

A full Index is added to the book. The paper and typography 
are all that could be desired. If the publishers could afford to 
reduce the price a little, there would we believe be a large demand 
for this valuable and beautiful book. 

Thr Churchman's Lifk or Wkslky. By B. Denny Urlin, of 
the Middle Temple. London : Sooiett for Promoting 
Christian Knowlbdoe. New York: Pott, Young & Co. 
pp. 352. $1.50. 

This book is well named. It is not a full life of Wesley, 
though it gives the leading incidents of his career. Its object is 
to show from his own words the true position of Wesley towards 
the Church of England. This it does very fully and fairl}-. We 
wish all the followers of this great man would read this life, and 
ponder carefully the lessons it conveys. Most of them would be 
surprised to find how far they have departed from the teachings 
of their founder. Wesley always warned his preachers not to 
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take upon themselves an ofiBce for which they had no authority. 
He drew very clearly the line between the Prophetic and the 
Priestly offices, and never gave any countenance to, or rather we 
ought to say, absolutely forbade, their ministering the Sacraments, 
He also wrote very strongly of tbe sin of separating from the 
Church, and to the day of his death declared himself a member of 
the Church of England, and urged his followers to so continue. 
The neglect of these colonies by that Church, gave some excuse, 
though by no means a sufficient one, for the appointment of 
preachers for America ; but Wesley never thought of setting up 
over here a new church. It would be well if our Methodist 
brethren would study these points with the aid of the light thrown 
upon them by the writings of Wesley. Another fact is brought 
out in this life, not generally known. The Church of England 
never turned the Methodists out of its fold, Wesley was allowed 
to preach in Parish Churches up to the very last 

History op the English People. By John Richard Oreen, M, 
A. Volume IV, NewYobk: Harper & Brothers. 1880. 
pp. 519. $2.50. 

This Fourth Volume completes the history according to the 
original design. It contains two parts. Book VIII. The 
Revolution, 1683-1760; and Book IX. Modern England, 1760- 
1815, ending with the final abdication of Napoleon Buonaparte. It 
is to be hoped that the author may be able to continue ii ; for a 
most interesting part of the history remains unwritten. Many 
important changes in the political and social condition of the 
English people have taken place since 1815. It may not be 
amiss to inform those of our readers who are not familiar with 
this work, that as its title implies, it is not so much a history of 
England, as of the people of England. The topics which take up 
the bulk of most histories, battles and the strifes of Kings, have 
brief mention. The condition of the people and events political 
and religious which affected them, are dwelt upon more minutely. 
It is this which gives such special interest to the work, making it 
a necessary supplement to other Englinb histories. The whole 
history deserves a much more careful and lengthy notice than we 
are now able to give it. We can only call tbe attention of our 
readers to the issue of this last volume with its copious Index, 
and assure them that they will find both pleasure and profit in the 
perusal of the entire work. 

Sunday: Its Origin, History, and Present Orlioation, 
considered in the Bampton Lectures^ preached before the University 
of Oxford in the year 1860, hy James Augustus Hessey^ D. C. Z., 
Archdeacon of Middlesex, Fourth Edition, with a copious In- 

80 
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dex. Nkw York : Pott, Young & Co. 1880. pp. 436. 
$2.00. 

That there is a demand for a Fourth Edition of this book is a 
sufficient proof of its value. It is indeed a standard work on the 
subject of which it treats. The different views regarding the 
Sunday are set forth at length, and are shown to resolve them- 
selves into two. One, which holds that all the obligations of the 
Jewish Sabbath have been transferred to the First or Lord's Day ; 
the other, that the Jewish Sabbath ceased with the abrogation of 
the Mosaic Law, but that the Apostles, by inspiration, established 
the First day, as " The Lord's Day," to be the Christian day of 
rest and worship. These views, for convenience sake, he desig- 
nates as the '* Sabbatarian,'' and the ** Dominical." Onder each 
general head, many minor shades of difference exist, some, for 
instance, maintaining that the '* Lord's Day," is solely an ecclesi- 
astical institution, without any divine authority. Others who hold 
to the Sabbatarian theory, believing, that our Lord and the 
Apostles modified the observances of the Sabbath, making them 
somewhat less strict to the Christian, than they had been for the 
Jew. Our author holds to the Dominical theory as stated above. 
He does not believe that the observance of the Sabbath was es- 
tablished from the Creation as a moral law. He thinks its first 
promulgation was by Moses. Yet, that there is a moral element 
in it which puts it on the same footing with the other command- 
ments. We mast confess that his argument here is not quite so 
clear as usual. We do not think he has got rid of the difficulty 
which meets his theory, in the fact of the sanctification of the 
Sabbath day at the Creation, and the allusion to that as its cause 
in the Fourth Commandment It is scarcely satisfactory to argue 
that) when in Genesis it is said '* and Gk>d blessed the seventh 
day and sanctified it," it means that He intended to do so after 
many centuries had passed. Our own theory as expressed in this 
Rkview for Nov., 1879, is. that, as a tribute to Himself an ac- 
knowledgment of His sovereignty, God from the first has claimed 
a seventh part of our time, and is also pleased to make this for us 
a day of rest from labor as well as a day of worship. But the 
exact manner of keeping it has varied, and it has been left to His 
Church in different ages to establish rules for its observance. 
Thus the Mosaic Church had its law, the Christian Church has a 
different one ; both agreeing in the main feature that one-seventh 
of our time is to be God's day for special worship of Himself, and 
man's day for rest. Our author's theory as to the origin of the 
* Lord's day,' is however, that it is just as divine as was the Sab- 
bath, and his views as to its observance, are excellent. A very 
interesting history is given of the manner of observing the day 
from early times down to the present, in various christian com- 
munions. The notes, which occupy over one hundred and fifty 
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pages, are very full, and leave little to be desired in the way of 
quotation or explanation. If ever the misused phrase *' exhaustive'' 
should be applied to a treatise, it may be to this, for it leaves very 
little unsaid about its subject. 

Danokbs and Dutiks. TaJks to Men atid Women, hy Dudley 
Ward Rhodes ; Rector of the Church of Our Saviour, Cincinnaiiy 
Ohio, Philadelphia : J. B. Libpinoott & Co. 1880. 
pp. 267. 

Mr. Rhodes is already favorably known as the author of " Creed 
and Greed." This volume will add to his reputation as a plain, 
fearless preacher. He says in the Preface '* * shot your guns,' is 
the most important thing for the pulpit to learn to-day. We 
need more definite, practical, personal attack upon the 
evils and dangers of to day." '^ We must interest men 
by preaching to them as sensibly and practically and wisely 
as men talk to them in business and in politics, as lawyers talk to 
juries," This is good advice. A prominent lawyer once said to 
us, referring to a sermon he had been listening to, *' What do I 
care about the customs of the Second or Third Centuries, the 
manner of their prayers and music, the cut of their garments and 
style of their church decorations I I am brought in contact through 
the week with every variety of evil ; what I want when I go to 
church on Sunday, is to learn how to light the devil of my own 
time, next week, better than I did the last week, and to get strength 
to do it." This is our author's idea, and he treats plainly and 
fearlessly of the Scepticisms of the age, of Amusements, Reading, 
Girlhood, Motherhood, Spinsters, Fallen Women, etc. Of course, 
such preaching is liable to abuse, so is every good thing. We 
must learn to eliminate the evil and retain that which is good. 

The Life and Work or William Auoubtus Muhlenberg. 
By Anne Ayres, Vir Antiqua Fide et Virtute. New York : 
Harper & Brothers. 1880. pp. 524. 

When the history of the American Church is written, a very 
valuable source of information will be foand in the biographies of 
her clergy. The Journals of Conventions will furuish statistics, not 
very reliable, but the best that can be obtained. The files of 
church papers will describe events, to be taken with many grains 
of allowance for partisan bias ; but the knowledge of the secret 
causes and feelings which underlie events must be chiefly sought 
in these biographies. Hence the Church owes a debt of gratitude 
to those who have placed before her the lives of her prominent 
men. 

Not the least interesting or valuable among these is the one 
before us. An honorable record for a man to leave behind him, 
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and one worthy of special notice is conveyed in the absence from 
the title of this book ot the letter '' s." It is " The Life and 
Work." We have many biographies headed " Life and Works," 
meaning thereby writings. But it is by his wobk that Dr. Muh- 
lenberg will be chiefly known in church history. Not but that his 
hymns will also live and be esteemed a precious legacy, but the 
Church of the Holy Communion, N. Y., St. Luke's Hospital and 
St. John Land will be • his memorial. By these he will be 
known to future generations. A remarkable feature of the man 
was his patience and his ability to execute his theories by enlist- 
ing others in the work. The history of the establishment of the 
Hospital shows this, and also how God will bless faithful efforts in 
His cause. He took charge of the new Church of the Holy Com- 
munion, New York, May, 1846. In visiting among the poor of 
what was then the outskirts of the city, he was at once struck with 
the great need of some place for the care of the sick. The only 
hospitals then in the city of New York were the Broadway Hos- 
pital, since removed, having three hundred and fifty beds, mainly 
for seamen and accident cases, and Bellevue, devoted entirely to 
paupers. Moved by his large hearted, christian charity, Dr. 
Muhlenberg resolved to begin collections for a church hospital. 

On St. Luke*8 Day (Oct. 18th), 1846, he proposed to the coogregation that 
half of the offerings oi the day should be laid aside as the beginning of a fund 
towards the founding of an institution for the relief of the sick po«r, under 
the auspices of religion, and that on each return of the festival of St. Luke 
the Evangelist and Physician, the object should be kept in view, and the pro- 
ceeds of the offertory so appropriated. 

No previous announcement of his intention was made. The 
result would have discouraged any other man. We quote again : 

Something more than thirty dollars was the result, a sum so small that a 
brother clergyman assisting him that afternoon asked with something of 
scorn — *• Pray, when do you expect to build your hospital?" •* Never, if I 
do not make a beginning," Dr. Muhlenberg replied. He could wait. He 
knew what he was doing. 

It may be said with truth that this was the beginning of all those 
church charities which since have been inaugurated in New York. 
Yet how slow the growth. It was not until 1849, three years 
af\er, that the hospital idea took practical shape. Then it grew so 
fast that instead of as at first proposed, a parochial institution, it 
became one for the whole Church. It was the cholera visitation 
which gave new impulse to the design. Collections had been con- 
tinued each year on St. Luke's Day, but in the antumn of 1849 
this day was observed as a special thanksgiving for deliverance 
from cholera, and the offertory was so considerable in amount as to 
warrant an effort to give a practical shape to the project. In May, 
1850, St. Luke*s Hospital was incorporated, and large contribu- 
tions came in, in sums varying from $20,000 down, without 
names attached, so that its erection became assured. It is worth 
noticing that Dr. Muhlenberg was fifty years old when he com- 
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menced this work. We must refer the reader to the book itself 
for details of this most interesting life. In reading it they will 
also be surprised, as we confess we have been, to find how many 
things now common in this Church were introduced by Dr. 
Muhlenberg, such as Christmas trees, boy choirs and choral sing- 
ing of the Psalter, weekly Communion, sisterhoods, excursions for 
the poor, etc. Mut we must stop here. If we have said enough 
to induce our readers to peruse this life for themselves we have 
done them good, for they can scarcely read it without being in some 
degree stirred up to go and do likewise. 

Chief Anoiknt Philosophies — Epioubbanism. By William 
Wallace^ M, A. London: Society fob Pbomotino Chbistian 
Knowledge. New Yobk: Pott, Young & Co. 1880. 
pp. 270. $1.00. 

Ancient Philosophies fob Modebn Readebs — Stoicism. By 
Rev. W, W. CajDC5. London: Society fob Pbomoting 
Chbistian Knowlege. New Yobk: Pott, Young & Co. 
1880. pp. 255. $1.00. 

V 

Some knowledge of the ancient schools of thought is essential to 
the modern student. There were four of these especially note- 
worthy — the School of Plato, the Academic ; the School of Aris- 
totle, the Peripatetic ; the School of Zeno, the Stoic ; and the 
School of Epicurus, called from its founder the Epicurean. There 
were indeed older philosophies than these, but these four are the 
ones best developed and known, and the teachings of these still 
influence the world of thought. Epicureanism and Stoicism, though 
not perhaps their legitimate ofifspring, yet to a certain extent in- 
herited respectively the schools of Plato and Aristotle, and from 
B. 0. 250 to A. D. 150 appear to have forced the older ones into 
the background, and to have divided between them the Roman 
world. They were, therefore, in full force at the time of the first 
promulgation of Christianity. St Paul encountered their disciples 
in Athens. They had more or less influence on the early church, 
just as at a later period had the teachings first of Aristotle and 
afterwards of Plato. Hence the importance to the student of 
church history of a knowledge of these systems. But few have 
time or patience to study them out for themselves from original 
sources. These two little volumes are therefore useful as giving 
in a small space all that it is necessary to know about them. It 
adds to their value that so far 83 space allows this information is 
given in the words of their own founders. To those, therefore, 
who desire at as little cost of time and study as possible to obtain 
a clear knowledge of these schools of thought we commend these 
volumes. The society which has published them and the kindred 
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ones on '' Non-Christian Religions Systems," viz. : Confacianism, 
Buddhism, Hindaism, Islam, etc., deserves our thanks. They are 
all by competent scholars and at a price within the reach of all. 

Introduction to Latin Composition. Revised and enlarged^ 
with Introductory Exercises on Elementary Constructions. By 
William F, AUen. Boston: Ginn & Heath. 1880. pp. 181. 

This is intended as an aid in writing Latin. It appears well 
adapted for the purpose. No language can be learned by mere 
translation. To obtain a knowledge of the grammar we must write 
in it. It is often said, *' Why should a boy be taught to write Latin? 
He is not likely ever to do so when a man." True. But he is 
likely to need habits of patient industry, of accuracy and of thought, 
as well as of memory and investigation, and these a careful, 
thorough study of the grammar and construction of the dead langua- 
ges induces. It is indeed of little use to a boy to hurry through whole 
pages of Virgil or Cicero by help of a crib. It is the careless way 
in which these languages have been taught which has brought 
their study into disrepute. Such books as this show that a wiser 
system is prevailing among us. 

The Pioneer Churoh ; or the Story of a New Parish in the West. 

By the Rev. M. Schuyler, D. D. Second Edition. New York : 

Pott, Young & Co. pp. 211. $1. 

We bespeak for this little book a large sale ; not only because 
it is a good book in itself, but because all the proceeds of this 
edition go to the cause of *' Domestic Missions.*' We incline to 
think that the well known author has given us some of his own 
experiences in the West. Everything is drawn coleur de rose, 
and probably no such village as *' Arlington " ever did exist, with 
such a teachable, liberal set of men. Bat this story shows what 
can be done in church work by persevering effort. And one 
lesson of vast importance is set plainly forth : the importance of 
pre- occupying the ground for the church, instead of coming in, as 
we too often do, as one among a number of denominations, all 
started before us. 

Thouohtb for Working Days. Original and Selected, By 
Emily C. Orr, New York : Pott, Young & Co. pp. 224. 
80 cents. 

Short passages from Holy Scripture, extracts from well known 
writers and hymns; arranged for each day of the month for the 
use of those who have little time to read or pray. An excellent 
manual, put forth by the London Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, to which we are indebted for so many good books. 
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Austbaua'b Heroes. By Charles H, Eden. London : Socikty 
FOR Promoting Christian Knowledok. New York ; Pott, 
Young k Co. pp. 312. 

We know from experieDce that it is not easy to find a con- 
nected account of the discoveries in Australia. There is no part 
of the world, unless it be some portions of Africa, of which so 
little is known as the interior of the Fif ih Contment. This book 
gives a full account of the various journeys into the interior as 
late as 1873. There is a large and well printed map. Those who 
desire to know something about Australian discoveries, without 
having the time to read large and numerous volumes, will find this 
a useful and interesting book. 

The Authorship of the Fourth Gospel : External Evidences. 
By Ezra Ahhot^ D. D.^ LL. D, Boston: George H. Ellis. 
1880. pp. 104. 75c. 

This was originally read as an essay before the ** Ministers' In- 
stitute*' by the '*Bussey Professor of New Testament Criticism 
and Interpretation in the Divinity School of Harvard University," 
and revised and enlarged for printing. It does not pretend to go 
over the whole ground of the evidence for the genuineness of this 
Gospel, but is principally taken up with examining the point 
whether the Fourth Gospel was that quoted by Justin Martyr 
and by the Gnostic heretics of the second century. This is thor- 
oughly investigated and the objections carefully and impartially 
examined. The conclusion arrived at is, that there can be no 
doubt of the genuineness of the Gospel according to St. John. 
The clergy will find this monogram very interesting and instruc- 
tive. The Suurce whence it comes adds to its value. 

What is of Faith as to Everlasting Punishment? In 
reply to Dr. Farrars Challenge in his *' Eternal Hope,^^ 1879, 
by the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D. £>• Second Edition. London, 
RiviNGTONS. New York: Pott, Young & Co. 1880. $1.25. 

• 

We wish every one whose mind has been disturbed by the 
writings of Farrar and others on this question of Eternal Punish- 
ment would read this book. Dr. Pusey shows clearly that 
Farrar is laboring under a misconception of the teaching of the 
Church, and that it is Calvinism not the Catholic Faith against 
which he is contending One very remarkable and unusual 
feature in the writings of Dr. Pusey is the combination of immense 
learning with great cleaniess of style. On pages 22 and 23, there 
is a summing up, which we think is perfectly satisfactory, as 
showing what is of the Faith in this matter. We can find room 
for these only of the twelve paragraphs : 
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The merits of Jesus reach to every soul who wills io be saved, whether 
in this life they knew Him, or knew Him not 

God the H0I7 Ghost visits every soul which God has created, and each 
Hoiil will be judged as it responded or did not respond to the de^pree of light 
which He bestowed upon it, not by our maxima, but by the wisdom and l6ve 
of Almighty God. 

None will be lost, whom God can save, without destroying in them His 
own gift of free will 

With regard to the nature of the sufferings, nothing is matter of faith. 

Dr. Pusey finds a solation for the diflSculty of believing that a 
soqI converted at the moment of death, can be fit, without further 
preparation, for the vision of God, in the doctrine of an Interme- 
diate State, during which by suffering ** as by fire," he shall be 
fitted for heaven (He refers to I. Cor. iiiV Farrar believes in 
such a condition, but thinks it one of /urther probation. Dr. 
Pusey shows that there is no teaching in the Bible or in the early 
Fathers of a future probation ; that only they who are saved, are 
admitted into this state; and that they may be helped by our 
prayers. We fail to see any difference between this and the 
Romish doctrine of Purgatory. We cannot but think that where 
Scripture has been silent, it is wiser for us to be very cautious in 
expressing opinions — our Lord's Parables seem to teach a free 
forgiveness and a full reception by our Father. 

A great part of the book is taken up with quotations from 
Jewish writers and Christian Fathers, to show that they held to 
the belief of everlasting (not remedial) punishment, and that Dr. 
Farrar is mistaken in his rendering of the word ^^aionios." 

CoNOiONKS AD Clerum. 1879-1880. By A. N, LitU^ohn^ D. 
D., Bishop of Long Island, New York: Thomas Whittaker. 
1881. pp. 339. $1.50. 

During Lent, 1879 and 1880, Bishop Littlejohn called his 
clergy together for conference on ** the duties and the labors of 
the Ministry." At the request of those who heard them he has 
published these addresses, with the addition of a few notes and 
Appendices. And they are well worth publishing. The whole 
subject is treated under these heads. L, (clergy and People. IL, 
The Cure of Souls. III., The Grace of Ordination ; how to 
Quicken and Develop It. The Appendices are three. A. On the 
Casuistry of the Church of Rome. B On Confession. C. On 
the Interpretation of Scripture. The second head " The Cure of 
Souls," is treated at great length, as its importance demands; 
and especial attention is paid to dealing with individual cases. 
The Clergy will find much profit from the careful reading of these 
addresses. 
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Tme Englishman's Brief on Behalf of His National 

Church. London : Society for Promoting Christian 

Knowledge. New York: Pott, Young & Co. 1880. pp. 
211. 75c. 

We do not know any book which in so small space and at so 
low a price gives so much information about what we may call the 
frame*work of the English Church. It is indeed of more interest 
to Englishmen than to us ; for it is intended as an apology for the 
union of Church and State. But it gives a fair account of the 
origin of tythes ; of the manner of appointing Church officers, from 
Archbishop down ; it shows the immense work among the people 
the National Church is doing and capable of doing ; and it ex- 
poses a great many fallacies and false statements as to the position 
of that Church. In the Appendices is much useful information, 
not easily attainable, as, on the Income of the Church of England; 
Litigation among n on -conformists ; Number of Dissenting Chapels 
and places of Worship ; And the proposal of the Liberation 
Society in its scheme for disestablishment 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

Christmas time is very near and gifts for children are in order. 
To meet this demand we have before us several books, good, 
beautiful, and very interesting, to whidh we beg leave to call the 
attention of parents and friends of boys and girl^' And we can 
assure them that if, before giving them away, they will themselves 
read these, they will find them attractive to '* children of larger 
growth." We have not space to give a full notice of each one, 
but will put them together as received from the publishers. 

From Messrs. Pott, Young & Co., 7 Cooper Union, we have a 
number of the publications of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. This Society, as our readers must have noticed, 
publishes a great variety of books, so as to suit various classes and 
ages of readers. We have already noticed in this number some 
that they have issued. There has been of late a great improve- 
ment in their books for children. These now present a substitute 
for that pernicious sensational literature which does so much harm, 
for while they are as attractive to the young, they also inculcate 
indirectly, and therefore pleasantly, religious principles. Those 
seeking additions to their Sunday-school Libraries ought to purchase 
these books. 

First we will mention ** The Chronicles of -^scendune, By 
the Rev. A, D. Crake, B. A., of which there are three, viz : 

Edwy the Fair. A Tale of the Days of Saint JDunstan, 
pp. 245. $1.00. 
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Alfoar the Dane, A Tale of the Days of Edmund Ironside, 
pp. 242. $1.00. 

The And reds- weald, A Tale of the Norman Conquest, pp. 
448. $1.50. 

The titles of these books, sufficiently explain their subjects. 
But though to a certain extent historical, reliably so, the author 
has in each interwoven a tale which carries us back to those 
olden times and makes us understand better their religious and 
national feelings, and withal he has managed to make them very 
interesting ; so that once taken up we have found it difficult to lay 
them down until finished. The last one is exceedingly interesting. 

Rivers of Ice, A Tale illustrative of Alpine Adventure and 
Glacier Action, By R, M. BaZLantyne, with illustrations, pp. 
430. 

Hair-bb;eadth Escapes; or, The Adventures of Three Boys in 
South Africa, By the Rev. H, C. Adams, 3f. A. With eight 
Illustrations, pp. 371. 

Here are two bpoks, full enough of healthy excitement to 
please any boy, yet also instructive. 

North Wind and Sunshine. Mt Lonely Lassie. Both by 
Annette Lyster. 

The first tells the trials of an orphan who goes out as governess ; 
the second shows the difference between a true and a mistaken 
religious system. 

John Holbrookes Lessons, tJie story of a Choir Boy; Two Cam- 
paigns, A Tale of Old Alsace, are both good and interesting, 
though very different The latter is of the time of Napoleon. 

From Thomas Whittaker, Bible House, New York, we 
have received the three Stanton Corbet Chronicles, by Lucy 
Ellen Guernsey,* viz : 

Lady Betty^s Governess, pp. 369. $L50. 

Lady Rosamond's Book, pp.344. $L50 

The Chevalier's Daughter, pp. 473. $1.50. 

A continued series illustrative of the times of the Reformation 
in England and France. All of tbem instructive and interesting 
in the highest degree. It may please the reader to know that 
these volumes are by an American lady. 
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